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Foreword 


War today is that little curly-haired girl in the hospital m 
Argos, Greece, whimpering in the dark all night because her 
right arm hangs in blackened tatters and she wants her mother, 
who is dead. 

War today is that man lying on the sidewalk with his gute 
sticking out of his belly and a hole through his skuU and both 
hands blown off, screaming because he can’t reach mto his 
pocket to get a drachma to buy aspirin tablets to stop the unny 
feeling inside his head. 

War today is that line of dead bodies in the doorways of httle 
shops in Belgrade’s Terrazia, killed when they rushed out to see 

what that crazy noise in the sky meant. 

War today is that Serbian girl you promised to get out ot 
Yugoslavia before the Germans or Italians caught her, and t en 
didn’t. War is what you think when you say “God-damned 
coward” to yourself and wonder what the Germans or Itahans 
did to her when they found your name in her p^sport. 

War today is thousands of Australian soldiers lying on the 
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deck of a boat taking them out of the hell of Greece and Crete, 
and reading books Ukc Propaganda for War and trying to figure 
out what it’s all about. 

War today is smells. Smells from the red-hot motors of Bntish 
lorries being run without oil on the quays of Greece so that the 
Nazis wouldn’t be able to use them after the evacuation. Smells of 
chemicals dropped from the sky to set houses on fire. Smells from 
burning oil dumps. Smells of roasting human flesh. 

War today is noises. Especially the noise that Stukas make 
when they scream do\vn in a dive right at your head, with the 
wind making their sirens go round and round like mad. ar is 
the noise the bomb makes when it drops. Thick, heavy' noise. 
Then the noise when the glass breaks and the walls crumble. Then 
the noise of silence. That silence which holds all eternity in its 
grasp for a split second, and then lets go, quickly. More than any- 
thing else war today is the noise people make. Hopeless, scared, 
soul-seared people. When the split second of silence is over they 
scream and moan, or just whimper. \Var is the noise those seven 
hundred Greek soldiers made w'hen the Messerschmitt came 
alongside their train and pumped death from machine guns into 
every car; and they ran up into the mountains and climbed trees 
or hid behind rocks and kept screaming for an hour after the 
Messerschmitt went away. Or the noise those other soldiers made 
when the Stukas dive-bombed the hospital train in rvhich they 
were lying wounded and set all thirty cars on fire. Or the noise 
those thousands of Palestinian Jewish soldiers made when they 
were abandoned on the tip of Greece with tw’o days’ rations when 
the British finished evacuadng the country. 

You can forget what you see. And what you smell. But you 
can never forget noises. They beat through your head. They make 
you see Belgrade when you’re in Cairo. They make you smell 
burning human flesh in Corinth when you’re in New York. 
Noises won’t let you sleep. You think you know about noises? 
Wait until you hear the noises of war, then you’ll believe what 
I tell you. The noises war makes may soon drive the whole 
world mad. 
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I know about the little girl with the arm that hung in black 
shreds, because I lay beside her in a hospital all one night while she 
whimpered. I know about the rest, too, because I was there and 
saw things and smelled things and heard things. But I can’t put 
it down so that it will make any sense to you. I don’t know any 
of the answers, and so don’t expect me to figure them out for 
you. I’m just an observer of the human comedy, only it begins 
to look like the human tragedy. 

If I were on somebody’s payroll in Berlin I could tell you 
things that would either make you hate the British, or make you 
say I was on somebody’s payroll in Berlin. If I were on some- 
body’s payroll in London I could tell you things that would either 
make you hate the Germans, or make you say I was on some- 
body’s payroll in London. And it would all be the truth, either 
way. Part of the truth anyway. You can see what you want to see 
and think what you want to think when a war’s on, and you can 
make it all fit into any pattern you wish, if you have a pattern 
already, but you can’t change the noises and smeUs of war. It’s 
easy to be a propaganda dispenser or a propaganda consumer. 
Everything fits in so perfectly. But I’m just telling you what I saw 
and smelled and heard. If it makes sense to you, all right. It makes 
no sense to me. If it fits in, fine. If it doesn’t, just skip it. Then 
you will be able to forget. And that will be fine too — ^for you. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Serbiar^ 


It was a great day for us newspapermen when Yugoslavia’s 
Prime Minister finally signed the Tri-Partite Pact one cold morn- 
ing in March. Of course none of us approved this diplomatic 
defeat of another free country. It was simply that we wanted 
some sleep, and it looked now as if we could get it. Those of us 
who had already been through the same sort of thing in other 
countries like Rumania and Bulgaria were beginning to get 
worn out by this Hitler technique. I know that we correspondents 
lost more sleep and more weight than any of the kings or min- 
isters or diplomats during the weeks of pressure politics and im- 
certainty, the flood of conflicting rumors, the war of nerves. 

In every country the story had followed the same old pattern. 
"When we got orders to buy plane tickets for Bucharest or Sofia or 
Belgrade because a new crisis had developed we knew exactly 
what it was going to mean. Weeks of “Will they? Won’t they?” 
Weeks of dope stories based on the slimmest of chancellery gossip. 
Weeks of writing two or three long dispatches a day trying to 
keep the story alive while we waited for the inevitable to happen. 
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We felt most of the time as if we were pygmies, with our note- 
books in our hands, standing in the middle of an immense half- 
darkened stage (cf. Emperor Jones) while a hidden orchestra 
(strong on the drums) played a dreary dirge with a beat like 
the “Volga Boat Song” and two choruses, hidden in the wings, 
chanted across the stage alternate lines of something like this : 

“Maybe they’ll sign.” 

"Never, never, never!” 

“X says they wdll sign.” 

"Y says they won’t sign” 

“Now they’re weakening.” 

"No, they’re resisting!” 

“Tomorrow they’ll sign.” 

"Yes, tomorrow they’ll sign!” 

“Wait, hold everything!” 

"Somebody’s changed his mind!” 

“Maybe they’re just stalling.” 

"No, they’re resisting!” 

“Maybe they’ll sign.” 

"Never, never, never!” 

(Crash of drums and cymbals.) 

“THEY’VE SIGNED!” 

We had gone through that same sort of thing in Bucharest, 
waiting for the German troops to march into Rumania. And in 
Sofia, waiting for Bulgaria to knuckle under to Berlin and let the 
Nazi army sweep down across the Danube. Now we had gone 
through it all over again in Belgrade. But at last the jittery days 
were over. Yugoslavia had given Hitler the green light; sold out 
— body, soul,'and railroad lines. We had written our capitulation 
stories, packed our bags, and argued over where the next crisis 
was likely to break out. Turkey was my choice. I was waiting 
only for an okay from the Associated Press to move on. But then 
something happened that forced us to unlimber our typewriters 
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in a hurry, dig copy paper out of our suitcases, and get to work 
in Belgrade again. It was a completely scrc\vball development 
It wasn’t at all according to the old pattern of Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and the other capitulation countries. That, of course, made 
it big news. 

Despite public speeches, despite what the controlled radio said 
and what the weak-livered Yugoslav press told us, we all knew 
that Prime Minister Cvetkovich had at best only tw'enty per cent 
of the population behind him when he joined Yugosla\ia to the 
Axis. But it had been the same in Rumania. There the eighty per 
cent had remained dumb. And we all expected the same pattern 
to be followed here in Yugoslavia. There ^vas no reason to believe 
the eighty per cent would dare speak out in denunciation. But 
none of us had considered the possibility of a “Diaper Revolu- 
tion. Yet that is just what it was, a Diaper Revolution. It all 
started with boys and girls ten, eleven, and twelve years old 
letting off steam ■with typical Balkan gusto. Sit-down strikes. 
Riots. A young revolution in the classrooms of the grammar 
schools. Hitler pictures tom to shreds. Cvetko'vich denounced as 


a traitor.^ Slogans deriding the weakness of the government 
scrawled in childish ^vriting on walk and doois. Thousands of 
hungry youngsters barricading themselves in their schoolhouses 
and refusing to obey orders from anyone. 

Belgrade was never prouder of its young than that day in 
arc its young said the things the whole city wanted to 

say but didn’t dare. Crowds of parents gathered around the 
schoolhouses and smiled silent encouragement up at the kid- 
rt °"'s. Police officiak scratched their heads and ■won- 
t ° demonstrations by uni- 

reernum g^^^^^tions thiy had 

° ™bber hose and 

W ^d ^ • u ^ boys and 

yourseu and just haven’t the nerve to say. 

One of the demonstration centers was a school across the 
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street from the Srpski Kralj Hotel, where most of the American 
press slept, ate, dranli, and labored. At one point we watched 
boys and girls sitting at their desks working away with an eager- 
ness seldom demonstrated before. We could see them through 
the windows with our field glasses. They were scribbling out in- 
flammatory pamphlets. We watched them during the busy noon 
hour rush out onto the street and distribute them among the 
passing crowds. We also saw a furtive fellow in plain clothes slip 
one of the amateurish handbills in his pocket and duck into our 
hotel. I followed him to the telephone room, and when he went 
into a booth I eavesdropped from the next one. He called Secret 
Police Headquarters, identifying himself merely with a number. 
Then he read off the words on the leaflet slowly enough for 
someone at the other end to copy them down. 

“Interesting handbills the kids put out,” I said casually but 
with a wink as we bumped into each other coming out of the 
booths. He looked a bit startled; then he took me off into a 
comer of the lobby. 

“You’re an American, aren’t you? All right. We’re on the same 
side then. I tell you those kids out there may be making history 
today. Don’t you see what this means?” 

“What?” I cisked dumbly. 

“If this were just a few hundred kids writing a lot of nonsense 
it wouldn’t mean anything, but these kids are only parrots. 
They’re just repeating stuff they heard at home. That’s why my 
office — he looked around nervously “ — that’s why my office 
is watching this thing. This shows how the country feeb. Thb 
b important. You newspaper boys better keep your pencib sharp. 
Things are going to happen in Yugoslavia yet !” 

It was two-thirty the next morning when things did start hap- 
pening. I was getting a little sleep, thanks to an arrangement 
with Ray Brock, of the New York Times. He had agreed to keep 
an eye on the city from midnight until dawn each morning while 
the post-crbb crisb lasted. I watched things from dawn until 
noon. We both worked during the afternoon and evening. It was 
a happy arrangement, because Brock had a weakness for rumba- 
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dancing, -whicli kept liini, from midnigiit until dawn seven morn- 
ings a week, traveling from one to another of Ikigrade’s Serbian 
cafes, Russian basement dives, and cosmopolitan hot spoLs. And 

m those places it was always possible to pick uji the latest news, 
lit to print or not. 

At two-thirty on the morning of March tivcnty-.scventh, be- 
tween rumbas. Brock mn into a liot piece of news' in one of his 
hangouts. 

'Ihcy tell me,” he .shouted over the phone, ‘‘that fiftv to a 
.T. tnnks arc taking up positions around the city. No- 

Terrazia means. I ni going out now through 

in f.fy •■'"tl meet Brock 
m fifteen minutes at the Majostic Hotel. 

thousand? 

3ome;ortof bTttktrmlltion.'" 

onclt?ld°gi!’c ? hirn'o^ ? ^ 

uu give a Hint of what it w.as all about 

to a a„dto 1 ' t, r '■ r "" '"to '“toed 

a eje ''7“'-' '«'<! a. belly level made 

our scats and marched into ^ t^ragged from 

mind avhy. Never mind xvl P^^oners, that was clear. Never 
'vas. It made no difrcrenclXdT^"”’"^'-''^''''’" ^ 

soldiers avith machine mine V.'- in • 

JaateUdo„„„„Xer„d i'' '»■ 

the orders and no ar^ibg 

three o’clock^T^cpropkwlmf d e^thering. It avas nearlv 

were a typical three o’clock in 

aio„, ,e ,o„„d. A. .r z;"„.r“i 1“ 
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groggy from their night’s work. A few girls of semipro status 
in various stages of intoxication. One man in spotless evening 
dress with a beautiful French girl who insisted: “You can’t do 
this to us.” Three old men loaded down with copies of Politika, 
the morning paper, full of stories designed to please Yugoslavia’s 
new Am partners, yet without a word about what had happened 
in the schoolhouses of Belgrade yesterday. 

We gathered in little groups under the trees, away from the 
glare of street lights, and talked in whispers. Every few minutes 
a soldier came over and menaced us with a bayonet and told us 
in short Serb words to shut up. One man who had been an army 
captain said it looked like a military putsch to him. The crowd 
laughed him down. No one laughed when someone else guessed 
that the German army was probably coming down through Yugo- 
slavia to attack Greece and that this was just a little precaution 
to see that the people didn’t express their feelings too openly. 

Just then I saw a squad of soldiers bringing in a familiar figure. 
Milan ! Good old Milan, oim favorite barman at the Srpski Kralj 
Hotel. Milan was one of my best sources of information. If any- 
one knew the answers, he did. We went off into the bushes and 
had a hooker or two out of a bottle of slivovich Milan always 
carried in his hip pocket for emergencies, and then he opened up. 

Simovich, the commander of the air force, was behind it aU. 
The retired captain was right. We were watching the unfolding of 
a first-class, full-dress coup d’etat. On the stroke of two o’clock 
army units all over the country had been ordered out. At two- 
thirty they struck, surrounding the royal palace, the regent’s 
palace, the home of every cabinet minister, all the police stations, 
the gendarmeries, city halls, and other public buildings. They 
had all their tanks, light artillery, and motorized equipment ready 
for action in case of opposition. Simovich was pro-British. He was 
convinced the country would be with him in his attempt to throw 
out the government that had sold Yugoslavia to Hitler and 
Mussolini. He was playing a dangerous game and he knew it. 
Prince Paul, who was ruling as regent for the boy king, Peter, 
was a “tough old bird,” as Milan put it. 
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Then there’s the Gypsy,” Milan said ^vith a snarl of contempt 
p was using the term of derision they all used ^vhen they talked 
m whispers about Gvetko^'ich, the Prime Minister, who had such 
a gypsy cast that the purity of his blood stream ^vas often ques- 
tioned. "The Gypsy’ll fight like a cornered wildcat!” 

But they re taking no chances,” Milan ivent on as he held 
out the slivowch bottle again. “That’s %vhy ^vc’rc here.” He 
bottle back and took a big slug of the plum brandy 
hiinself. See that building over there? That’s the main police 

thVplace pulled in to the park here ^vho approaches 

Milan said the coup was really being directed by the officcis of 
the air force Simovich trusted them doivn to the last man. Their 

ThIZ five o’clo^. 

began to look- pressure rose. This 

I rememWrf I Yugoslavia’s histor>'. 

LpsS Krai Plaln-clothes man had told me in the 

for t come a caU 

now Simovich and hk b government, and 

wth tanks and cannon and that call 

tion! Whether Simovi r. ™^^binc guns. The Diaper Rcvolu- 

he won, little Yusoslavi page stuff. If 

to defy Hitler just last country in the Balkans 

timed to impress the slv’ litd capitulation had been 

-ith the ink^Tthe Minister. Now, 

Schoolchildren were goinr- t \ be repudiated, 

the world. What would the” Se ^^“g«ngstock of 

Japanese Foreign Tul^te^ the little 

morning? If Simovich had the ne ^7 breakfast this 

might just possibly be the tuminv whole way, this 

a story ! ^ the turning point m the whole war. What 
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in the evening in New York. Eight o’clock in Chicago. Six o’clock 
in Los Angeles. Still plenty of time to make the morning papers, 
even allowing for the customary two or three hours for cables 
to get to America. 

But the young air force officer guarding the entrance to the 
park wasn’t impressed. He didn’t know English, but he under- 
stood a little French and he listened patiently while 1 tried to tell 
him how important it was for me to get the news to America. As 
we talked he unwittingly confirmed all that Milan had told me, 
but that only made me the more eager to get out of this temporary 
concentration camp. 

“Maybe in an hour,” he finally said. “If at five o’clock all is 
quiet ... If we have won without trouble, then you people 
. . .” And he made a gesture to indicate we would be set free. 

Four-ten! Fifty minutes to wait! There was no sense trying 
to impress on the air force officer what those fifty minutes might 
mean to me. No one in the Balkans has any time sense. I finally 
was reconciled to that, after two years of futile arguing and 
pleading. There was no use trying to explain to him that Bel- 
grade was full of other British and American newspapermen; 
that competition was keen; that a beat of a few minutes these 
days brought cables of congratulation for the man on top and 
“What-the-hell’s-the-matter-with-you” cables for the rest. I 
had seen Leon Kay of the United Press and Michael Chinigo 
of the International News Service scooting out of the Srpski 
Kralj as I stumbled down the front steps at two-thirty. And 
Brock the Rumba Dancer! I was supposed to meet him at fwo 
forty-five! These men and a lot of others might be busy with 
telephone calls to Switzerland or New York right now, while I, 
trapped in a park with a lot of shivering prostitutes, drunks, and 
news vendors, was muffing the biggest story of the year. 

I paced the park like a caged lion while a tough peasant 
soldier from the mountains, with long walrus mustaches, told 
t^vo of the girls what he thought of them for breaking into an 
underground air-raid shelter in the center of the park and trying 
to set up business there. I tried to find a loophole in the bushes 
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c3“ev™f >>=“J » 

with 'militarv th^ of his temporary concentration camps, 

™n There was a soldier with a machic 

gun or nfle every five fee,, and no one wr« napping. 

typlallv S “ n «■' lieLnant, in a 

pSfd he war ' called me aside, es- 

to escort me th ^'”"rf ™‘‘ acsigned a soidier 

Kralj. Near theTfttlT “f <1“ Srpski 

along together d * Chinigo. We walked 

porters r» ofttrV ‘ 1*“™ " rival re- 

knows and yet not disT ^od out what the other 

agreed to trade info ^ ®*cry. This time we finally 

how many pieces of litrTtf iiulitary preparations. They knew 

how many tanks had rolleTint'^t^'''^ 
trenched themselves behinrl , ° regiments had en- 

laughed at my version of t. harricades. But they 

that a peasant revolution 'I about. Their story was 

;hcn.„u„n,i„dis.Srwe„ ra r 

hind of demands on Gvetlr • Belgrade to make some 

to defend the capital againsrth ' called out 

By that time we had ^ ^volteis. 
formation and dashed un'S?'! ^hree of us broke 

telephone girl grinned as she through the lobby. The 

mg toward her. tres crazy Americans” div 

““fStr “Vk-chemises on.” she 

dZ‘'?h" Ro"'. Budapest 

ncQfi t ^ ^ P^hently exDlaJn a I quieted 

tion wl! “^^™ational lines had 

press mil radio sta- 

1 1 nk now ze breakfast and that . . . 

andTaUe^^tliri^^ joumaleests.” 

American I.ega,i„„®^t le'c*'"' ”•» '■-= booflr 
yne they could get word 
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to New York somehow. But the ban on communications had now 
been extended to diplomats, an unusual procedure even in the 
Balkans, where we were growing accustomed to having every 
conceivable obstacle put in the way of sending news whenever 
there was any news worth sending. Then I studied a map. The 
Rumanian border was a matter of a hundred miles. It was a 
hundred and fifty miles to the Bulgarian frontier. It might even 
be possible to get up to Budapest or down into Greece before the 
phone lines were opened up again. But if this really was a mili- 
tary putsch, a dash in any direction would be futile. Frontiers 
would be closed and heavily guarded. And if a man did find 
some way to get out of the country it might be impossible to get 
back for days. By that time the story might have assumed even 
greater proportions: a bloody civil war or a clash with the Nazi 
troops who were already poised on the frontiers. Belgrade mustn’t 
be left uncovered. Better stay here and take a chance on getting 
the first call out when the lines open. 

While I was changing from the pajamas and overcoat in 
which I had been tramping the city, two local telephone calls 
came in. One was from a friend who said he had seen Kay and 
Chinigo in an automobile, apparently making for the frontier. 
The other call brought absolute confirmation that it was, after 
all, a coup d^etat, which was succeeding beyond the wildest 
dreams of the plotters. That made the score even. If the two 
other press association men got out of the country with their 
stories about the military defending the capital against rebellious 
peasants, so much the better. They probably never would get 
back to report the real story. 

It was light now, and I made another attempt to. get to the 
Majestic Hotel and keep that two forty-five date with Brock. 
Traffic was moving freely through the streets. Early morning 
pedestrians blinked at the tanks, the barbed-wire barricades, the 
swarms of soldiers, but they kept moving. No one knew then 
whether to cheer or to curse under his breath. The city still didn’t 
know what it was all about. 

A cordon had been thrown around the Majestic. Those inside 
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the circle of soldiers couldn’t get out. Those outside, like mj'sclf, 
couldn’t get in. On the sidewalk in front of the hotel I suddenly 
spotted Dave ^Valkcr of Reuter’s and the I^ondon Daily Mirror. 
For two years Dave and I togctlicr had covered every major 
crisis in the Balkans. Of the hundred or more Americans and 
Englishmen who had worked in these countries since the war 
began, alkcr was without a doubt the best informed, no matter 
which country he happened to be in. We rushed toward each 
otlicr. A good-natured soldier in the cordon let us t.alk a minute 
mcr his shoulder. It didn’t take Dave long to unload wh.at he 

w'crc snapped across the soldier's shoulder in 
quick little sentences. 

Prince Paul has fled. Little King Peter will take over the 
country.^ imorich -will he Prime Minister. Cvctkovich, Cinco- 
larkosatclq and all the rest of the cabinet have been arrested. 

still "Sbt here in the Majestic. Tlicy’rc 

ing the pllcl”'*^ soldiers .arc guard- 

wc™lT hf .-u "-bb people. Tliey 

Then faintlv f ''’ondcring avhat it all meant. 
It ^ f "feeble little cheer. 

Tread- 

avenues that crisscross'^Min Belgrade, and into the little 

line-soaked bands of dn- ^ 

to talk. Everyone L r 

be could. hL Je?' T ^ orit all the noise 

been throttled aaeecrl people who for months had 

In 1 I f ® ^rjppressed. 

-in the last few weeks thp v» j 

to beUow out denunH.l! r ^'^"^°«=th.an ever before 
« .0 .tog SrTr:,", s »"■" Tl.cy h.,d 

flags in parades and tell the xv. rnarching songs and carry 
been gagged. Now the But tlicy had 

O! • . mV# tfllfr ^£T t>* • 


been gagged. Now the ^-,1 tlicy felt. But tliey had 

Simovich was a hero. .^™°''rch had done that. 

a g now m something more g°^"g to be 

b more than name alone. Long live the 
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boy king! Oi, Serbia! Someone started to sing that greatest- of 
national anthems, “Oi, Serbia!” Thonsands of lungs filled with 
air and roared out the words. 

A httle old shopkeeper ran into his back room and came out 
with a picture of Peter. Someone nailed it onto a stick, and the 
parade began. The day had started. A day Serbs will never forget, 
despite all the tragedy it eventually led to. Street hawkers began 
selling British emblems for the buttonhole. Where they got the 
thousands of little metal gadgets no one ever found out, but by 
night everyone wore one. Paraders carried Union Jacks of all 
sizes. Big American flags were pulled out of cedar chests and 
mothballs and hung on buildings. 

But the pro-British, pro-Greek, pro-American part was in- 
cidental. A lot of people, a lot of sideline observers, missed that 
point. This riot of emotion was primarily a pro-Serbian party. 
Yugoslavia’s new independence day. A celebration of the end of 
tyranny and suppression. Freedom had returned. Freedom to yell 
“Long live the British!” if you wanted to. Freedom to cheer for 
someone besides Hitler if you wanted to. 

“How about the Nazis?” someone yelled. Ah yes, the Nazis. 
The crowd had almost forgotten the Nazis. A roar went through 
Terrazia. “Down with the Nazis !” I kept thinking, if Hitler could 
only hear them now ! If Hitler could only hear how they said that 
word “Nazis” between their teeth, with all the hatred of a people 
betrayed and then liberated. If Hitler could only see how Yugo- 
slavia really felt about him — ^Yugoslavia, which he had put down 
as his new ally — ^then maybe it would make him realize some- 
thing about these other countries he had signed up, these other 
countries that were paying lip service to him. “Down with the 
Nazis!” The crowd kept roaring out its hatred, and then they 
started off with a great rush toward the north. 

We were all swept along in the turbulent stream of the demon- 
strators. No one seemed to know where we were going except the 
leaders up ahead. Then we stopped and we saw we were in front 
of the German Travel Agency, with its invitingly large plate- 
glass windows and its big cotton swastikas on flagpoles over the 
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^ } oa re mad you have to hit something. That word 
Aa^-- had redded the crowd it ^s-as mad. And when tie 
th' r* P- 2 .ie-gla^ '\\indo%s*5 they kneu’ they had soins- 

' 3 to t, a read} -made target. The only trouble ■isns that there 
9 ^^°^gh ■windo%\-3. Everyone “rvanted to throw stones. Tie 

I ' . " ^ones rather accurately. In a fe\v seconds the plate- 
^ groimd glas on the srde^salk. Tie 

m ™ shreds and burned. The interior of the 

Travel Agenc}- .vas a wTeck. 

bach I to get my camera. "When I came 

the SerS . • ° ^ o'‘er the heads of the crou-d, bat 

suspicious recently under Turkish domination not to be 

c^-ervwhere 'tST^’ iTl 

mustbeaA'azi -- * ^ %s anted to photograph this scene I 

the faces of evidence, trving to get onto a film 

true A'ari su-Tp ^ could be punished in 

thumb ^ ^ 

pulled out mv \mpn' tr^tron. I hid the camera quickly and 
Those on the edt^e of P^^P^rt. But it ^^as too late for that, 
port or hear mc''shouw'^^'l^ toound rne couldn’t see the pass- 
'•••crcn’t any more ^^■indoV•- --^erikanski!” There 

ncsv objert of fun-_ It be ^ t to break, and they needed some 
toe ^s•erc groivliucr shor* ss if I -were it. Those close to 

crowd ^vcrc roaring for art' in the middle of the 

for blood. Ju5t then I rpm fringe ^sxre cr\ing 

folded up in^^.de^.'^- ^'^'^'^'^t-square American' sffi 

- cigarette case. I had carried it for 
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target. Another debt to be paid. And off surged the crowd. I 
ducked down a side street with my camera under my coat 
(thousands of other cameras were smashed or confiscated that 
day) and made for Nicky’s apartment on the top floor of the 
Albania Building, Belgrade’s one skyscraper, at the head of 
Terrazia. 

Nicky was a handsome young Serb who had an important job 
in the State Senate, A private celebration was going on in 
his apartment. A dozen semihysterical friends were dividing 
their time between drinking strong slivovich from big water 
tumblers, leaning out the windows watching the people down in 
Terrazia, and slapping one another on the back. I stood there at 
the windows with them, watching the mob close in on the Italian 
Travel Agency. We laughed at the halfhearted attempts of the 
soldiers to hold them back. Then we saw someone throw a stone. 
The soldiers put down their rifles and bayonets and let the fun 
begin. 

It went that way all day. From dawn until it was too dark to 
read the slogans people printed on pieces of cardboard and 
nailed to sticks and carried through the streets. From dawn until 
people were so tired they began to remember they hadn’t eaten 
since yesterday. 

Even the sky over Belgrade was happy. But once, about noon, a 
black cloud came across the sun. Thousands of people, only a 
generation or two removed from the soil, glanced nervously up 
over their shoulders at the sky. I knew what was going through 
their heads. The Serbs are a simple people and a superstitious 
people. It was a bad sign, that blot on the sun. Maybe some of 
them stopped singing and shouting long enough to wonder what 
this was all leading to anyway, this defiance of the steel and might 
of the Nazis. But then another brass band came along and they 
forgot — ^for the moment. 

Periodically that day we tried to find some way of sending out 
the story of what was happening, but the phone lines were still 
cut and the radio station was still not accepting any messages. 
Late in the afternoon Kay and Chinigo suddenly showed up. I 
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enm nil day they would succeed in getting acres 

f Bulgaria or Rumania with their stoiy of a 

Bclp-r^rl ^ i' Bnd been arrested not far from 

know ®pcnt the day trying to argue with soldiers who 

undpr^H •'^pol^c a language neither of tlicm could 

and thrr" . Been released. Now they were back 

on the rKt'ojTus*'^"^'^'^ 

Been set P™P-'‘g^"^‘'^ ministiy h.ad 

in line for hour^ * A PBace, stories in hand. We availed 

dispatches wnr^ finally cut here and there, and our 

'verc free tosend diTm Censor,” and they F.iid we 

've still could not i ansaver to questions, 

radio. A mad dash ^olcphonc lines, but ave could use the 

rule had gone ^Bere ave learned a ncav 

nsual collect method t 7 ^Bp.atchcs could be sent by the 
dinars, for our stories ‘Bgging up great quantities of 

our dinars we didn’t ° ”'ousands of avords. Even pooling 
patch. More valmhir. enough to pay for even one dis- 

Big bundles of paner "'•'‘-''ted. And avhen ave got back avith 
Now the radio was cl *^'*^‘^’^Bing Jiad been ch.angcd again, 
opened up. Only all mil ^ But the telephone lines had 

^n the telephone cxchann ^ rnadc from the three booths 

^ arge of the military Anrl^i, "'Inch avas in complete 

get stories off! In the snrint^'^'' “gB^ of us frantic to 

S^t and within five m telephone building my long 

John’s 11 qoot. 1 

Sd“'T- >™Sl.t has n.or« 
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wasn’t a minute. It was twenty. In the meantime other men were 
dictating their stories. Finally I was talking with Berne again. 

“St. John’s 11928 Belgrade Direct. Yugoslavia tonight has 
more than a million soldiers massed . . .” 

That’s as far as I got the second time. By now it was beginning 
to be obvious that I was being cut intentionally by the military 
censor upstairs in this same building. 

The third conversation, half an hour later, began something 
like this: 

“Hey, Berne, skip the first paragraph. I don’t think they like it. 
Let’s start with the second. Ready? For twelve hours today a 
frenzied crowd . . .” 

Then they cut me again. 

Upstairs I found the chief military censor and tried to argue 
with him. I showed him how the civil censor at the propaganda 
ministry had read every word of the dispatch and had put his big 
rubber stamp on every page. It made no impression. I had dis- 
cussed military matters in my first paragraph and they didn’t like 
it. It would be useless for me to try to use the phone any more. 
They said, quite frankly, that they would cut me after a few 
words if I tried to telephone. My plea that none of us knew any- 
thing about a military censorship got me nowhere. They ad- 
mitted they had no facilities for reading dispatches and cutting 
out what they didn’t like. There was only one man available who 
understood English, and he was busy listening in and throwing a 
switch when he didn’t like something. The switch had been 
thrown for me permanently. 

It was a hard blow, because just the night before, the old 
Cvetkovich Minister of Propaganda had given me forty-eight 
hours to get out of the country on the ground that Berlin had 
objected to my stories about the schoolhouse demonstrations and 
had demanded my expulsion. I had chuckled to myself all day 
over my good luck. The coup d’itat hadn’t come a day too soon 
to save me. Now, cut from the use of telephone lines, I was in just 
as bad a fix. 

It was midnight before I finished my futile argument and went 
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out of the building to find that the militar)’ had taken over all 
taxicabs. I started to tramp the two miles to the Srpski Kralj. 
No food for the last twenty-four hour^. Now all restaurants were 
closed. No AP story from Yugo.sla\'ia in any papers in America 
tomorrow morning except those twenty-eight words I got across 
before they threw the .switch. 

But at the Srpski Kralj I found tliat Eda had saved the day 
for me. Eda, who had wandered all over the B.alkans with me, 
translating, getting arrested as a foreign spy, arguing ^^^th offi- 
cials, and backstopping me in emergencies. I found Eda, with 
perspiration running from her in great rivailcts, sitting at a 
telephone just phoning the last paragraph of my three-thousand- 
word dispatch from a copy \vhich by some freak of luck I had left 
with her. A call had come in for me from Berne about eleven 
o clock in the evening. Eda had grabbed it and saved me. But it 
wasn t a complete \'iclor^', because Kay had al'o received an 
incoming call, only his came through at ten-thirty, half an hour 
before mine. The military bo)s, in their confusion, had forgotten 
that newspapermen can send stories on incoming calls as \s’cll as 
outgoing ones. 


^^hile ^^c had been fuming about communications Simo\ach 
and his ncNv ministers had been busy. Tlrcy realized ^^•hat a dan- 
gerous step they had taken. Tlrey knew -what Hitler in Berlin and 
Mussolmi in Rome ^vould be saying by now. Tlrey knew, as we all 
^ necklace of steel had already been placed gently 
n ^ ugoslavia s neck. If Berlin and Rome gave the \eord, the 
crl yanked quickly and Yugoslana might be straii- 

Kr^ • f ^ northrvest. Italian troops in Albania, 

hian n planes, Nazi tanks lined up along the Ruma- 

bTv’e? f ""'I’ frontiers and along the old line 

™ YugoslaHa and what used to be Austria. 

the som ^ of steel. That w.as to 

TSal Greece, The narro^v Vardar Valley, 

three hundr H Valley. They said there ^vcre 

^ theTiS T" “ Greece waiting to back 

up the rebdhous Yugoslavs. Three hundred thousand British 
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troops with plenty of tanks, planes, and munitions. Who said so? 
^Vell ... of course it wasn’t exactly official. Not exactly. But 
for three weeks a taU, slim young Greek journalist, Pappas by 
name, had been shuttling back and forth from Athens to Bel- 
grade. He carried a diplomatic passport and he whispered that 
he was on a “diplomatic mission.” 

While the Cvetkovich government was negotiating wth the 
Axis about signing up, the ubiquitous figure of the Greek Pappas 
slithered here and there. He chose his confidants carefully. 
Foreign correspondents he felt he could trust. Serbian opposition- 
ists, like the Simovich crowd. A few selected diplomats. It was 
dangerous business. He was dealing in dynamite. Not the kind of 
dynamite you use to blow up bridges but the kind of dynamite 
you use to blow up nations. He had just come from Athens. From 
“our friends do'wn in Athens,” he said, and he -svinked slyly. 
“You know, oitr friends!” 

“Our friends” wanted Yugosla\'ia to know that a hundred 
thousand British troops had landed at half a dozen difTerent ports 
in the south of Greece. He even gave us the names of the ports. 
The blue waters of the I^Ieditcrrancan ^vcre black with ships. 
Britbh ships. Ships carrying a mighty Balkan army that "would 
help Greece and Yugoslaria defy the Axis, if Yugoslavia only 
had the ner\’c to do any defring. 
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I did. It was too serious a storj' to put out without careful 
checking. All of m were bending over back\vard trying not to 
fall for anyone’s propaganda. I asked some of the boys who 
had been in Athens all about Pappas. They gave me detailed 
reports. They were sure he was all right. Fine reputation. Im- 
portant connections inside the Greek government. Very close to 
the British High Command. Often "was given important diplo- 
matic missions. 


And then I went to the British Legation and asked them flatly 
how' about these landings of British troops in Greece? Officially, 
they said, they were obliged to deny it. Categorically, in fact. But 
unofficially . . . -well . . . and they hesitated and smiled. ^Vho 
gave me the information? Pappas? IVcll, Pappas ^^'as a very rep- 
utable man, all right, and he had just come from Athens, and he 
ought to know what was going on do\\-n in Greece. So I sent the 
story about a hundred thousand British troops in Greece, ^rith 
munitions. Then I sent a story about the 
blue Meiterranean being black with British ships. Later I 

\ j ^"’0 hundred thousand and eventually to 

e un e thousand, all on the say-so of the Greek Pappas 
^ yoofficial confirmation (but official denial) of the 

Bntish Legation in Belgrade. 

uorts^anH General SimoHch himself took the Pappas re- 
his defianrp°'f inspired his coup d’etat and 

"fficeistoldmeUievhadM.. 

had been enninn Av beheved every ^vo^d of the reports and 
dreds of BritwTi ""T divisions and hun- 

while Hitler^P government and stalled for time 

<i= S»h.g ,0 do about 

hnew now was inevitable Preparing for the ^\’ar all of us 



CHAPTER TWO 


Waiting for War 


yy 'E SAT in the open-faced dining room of the Srpski Kralj, 
watching endless columns of cavalry and artillery parade past the 
windows on their way to the frontiers. We were full of admiration 
of the horses as well as the men. Sturdy men and husky little 
horses, their harnesses decorated with the first flowers of spring 
and with branches of trees that had just sprouted finger-sized 
leaves. The men all seemed eager for action, and even the 
animals looked happy about it. They were going off to battle. 
They were going to show Hitler. A pint-sized nation was going to 
speak up. Look out, Berlin, here we come ! 

Most of these million or more soldiers who were mobilized dur- 
ing the last days of March and the first days of April really 
thought they were going places. They knew they had the reputa- 
tion of being the grizzliest, fightingest bunch of soldiers in the 
Balkans, which reaUy meant something, for fighting wars has 
always been to the Balkans what playing cricket is to the English 
or watching someone else play baseball is to the Americans. But 
often during that week some of us who had been up in Rumania 
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and had lived with the three hundred thousand German soldiers 
camped there for months had some dark thoughts. 

Listen, someone would suddenly lean across the table and 
say in dead earnest, “you can’t throw horses and peasant carts 
and. mountain guns like that assortment out there in the street 
against the steel and stuff the Nazis have got all oiled up and 

ready for this show!” 

1 ^ ^ mountainous place,” someone would pipe 

^c . ^ ' L no blitz country. These babies will lose the plains, 

u wait until they get the Nazis into the mountains. The Serbs 
now their mountains. Remember the last war? They can retire 
“A southern Serbia and fight there for a year.” 

they get food?” transportation lines how will 

live on? answer: Did you ever see what these peasants 

onions bart'^* onions. They’ve got enough flour and 

least a vea R mountains to feed the entire army for at 

know.” ' ^mats remain loyal? They hate the Serbs, you 

ing. Croat officere completely convinc- 

Yugoslav armies THp ^'^^ttered thinly throughout all six 
if some of them turned v 

of them held nost<i nf • danger, because few 

all of the Croats were st^f ^ common soldiers, 

pure Serb soldiers wpp in southern Serbia, whereas 

E'cspitc aU the arguW Croatian frontiers, 

many of us, even if there rr^n 

firitlsh soldiers in Creer • u ^ three hundred thousand 
if the Croats didn’t kirl- plenty of British planes and even 

months ivlien I -^vas liviif I remembered back a few 

division of those vrim ncharest and saw division after 

^Mndow. I remembered wa'trV*^™^'^u parading past my 
nn red-ton monsters of steel /^eir twenty-ton, fifty-ton, 

snorting along Calei Victoriei. I 
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remembered how they amazed Bucharest by never inquiring 
directions. Most of them, tens of thousands of them, had 
memorized the map of Bucharest, with its maze of i\indmg 
streets, before they ever left Germany. And ■whenever there was 
any necessity for conversation they talked Rumanian. Maybe not 
perfectly, but a ivhole lot better than any of us who had lived in 
the countty'- for a year or two. 

I remembered seeing at the head of every motorized column 
huge vehicles that looked like moidng vans. Before the ■wheels of 
the column had stopped, mechanics had unfolded the sides and 
were getting ready for work. Inside each of these vans there was a 
complete machine shop ready to do anything from fixing a flat to 
reboring a cylinder block. That was just one little example of the 
cold Nazi efficiency we saiv ever^^vhere. It was that kind of an 
army these poor Serbs would soon be fighting ivith the rifles they 
clutched so lovingly and the horses they patted so gently. No 
matter how much ■we might have disliked the Nazis, ive were 
impressed by their army. No matter how much we sympathized 
■vsith the Serbs, ive knew theirs was a peasant-cart army. 

One night that week in a cheap Belgrade cafana I met a Serb 
soldier from a remote mountain district. He spoke a little English. 
We got to talking about the approaching ivar. Someone men- 
tioned tanks. 

“Tanks? What are tanks?” he asked. It was obvious he wasn’t 
trying to pull our legs. 

We explained patiently, as you would to a man who had never 
heard of a telephone, just what this particular thing was. He 
listened in amazement. 

“Those are the things you are going to fight,’ we told him. 
“And your job is going to be to stop them. But how are you going 
to do it?” 

He just patted the rifle that lay across his knees. When we told 
him rifle bullets wouldn’t make a dent on a tank, he went into a 
blue study for a brief minute, and then his face wnnkled up in 
thought. 

“Are you sure there are men in those — ^those tanks? 
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When we assured him there most certainly were, he bright- 
ened up. The problem was all solved. 

Then it s easy. If there are men inside, they’ve got to come 
out sometime, don’t they? Well then, we wait until they come 

out, and then ” he patted his rifle again “ — ^when they come out 
we shoot ’em !” 


t was ^ simple as that! I shuddered. If this ^vas the kind of 
an army Simovich was planning to thro^v against the Nazis, God 
e p erbia! Tomahawks agamst rifles. Rifles against machine 
gum. achine guns against planes. But this was worse than any 
of them. Rifles against tanks! 

niif ^ ^ everyone agreed on was that Belgrade couldn’t hold 
incr issued a cagUy worded proclamation aimounc- 

in a ™ effect, that there wasn’t more than one chance 

^ mj^on of Yugoslavia’s becoming involved in war, but if any- 

Pmmnt n ^ governments concer;ed ^viU be 

“ »n«e„d=d city.” 

to a safe sn ^ quickly. The government would flee 

gUrS^en?! '^ould be where the 

Parker in Bern " orders from Bureau Chief Robert 

make any arranL^m'^^t^” government. Meanwhile 

^y aiT^gements you think necessary. 

Naturally it was^^ot^r™™^^*" question. 

But we did know that newspapermen, 

radio station in Skonlt a new short-wave 

only other sending ftSoJ immediate use. It was the 

There were other hints that In '^°™try outside Belgrade, 
south Serbian dtv T .n government might flee to that 

To the west was the AdrilSl'T was- friendly Greece, 

“ans; but the only wav tn . t ^ Bulgaria, full of Ger- 
through one of thp nc Bulgaria to Skoplje ^vas 

Europe. rrowest, steepest mountain passes in aU 

poin^g upw^7T^^’ 

and from the finaers of thp the fingers of one 

^ ““ by one inch The read 
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is down where your palms touch each other. There you have that 
Skoplje pass. It was an old Serbian axiom that two men with 
rifles could hold that pass against anything. The invention of 
tanks, the military men said, hadn’t changed the situation much. 
Two regiments or two battalions of properly equipped men up 
the sides of the pass could destroy anything that tried to get 
through. Yes, Skoplje was safe except from the north, and it 
would take nionths to push the entire Yugoslav army from the 
north down through the mountains to Skoplje. 

It aU made sense, and so I sent Paul Vajda to Skoplje to make 
contacts with the radio people, set up an office, and get ready for 
the big show. Paul Vajda was a Hungarian Jew, one of the most 
valuable men on the whole European staff. He had worked for 
the AP in Budapest for years. But a few weeks ago Berlin had 
been offended by a story the Germans mistakenly thought he had 
written. Vajda’s friends in Hungary had whispered to him that 
he had better move quickly to a healthier climate, and so he was 
transferred by the Bureau Chief Parker down to Belgrade. 

I was worried about Vajda’s falling into German hands if war 
came, and we had to start scrambling in a hurry. Parker and I 
talked it over and agreed that Skoplje was the answer. Even if 
the Germans swept down from the north faster than we expected, 
Paul could always move on south into Greece. 

Then I suggested that Max Harrelson, also of AP , go to Zagreb. 
His job was going to be to cover the capture of the old Croatian 
capital, which we figured would occur within the first few days 
of war. If it was impossible for him to get the story out of Zagreb 
he would make his way to Budapest as quickly as possible. The 
story in Croatia would all be pro-Nazi anyway, because no one 
expected that the Yugoslavs could hold back the invaders for long 
in that perfect blitz territory. Therefore we figured that it would 
make no difference even if Harrelson did have to submit to Hun- 
garian or German censorship. He would at least have a colorful 
first-person story of the invasion. 

As the week drew to a close we felt w'e had the situation well 
in hand. We were surely better prepared to cover the war than 
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Simo\’ich ^vas to fight It. That much was obvious. So we just 
hovered over Belgrade ^vaiting for the kill to begin, like a flock of 
hungr)’ vultures. Leigh White, of Columbia Broadcasting, and 
young Russell Hill, of the New York Herald Tribune, ■who had 
gone down to Greece late in March, thinking the Yugoslav stoiy' 
■^vas all ^vashed up, came rushing back. So did Cy Sulzberger, of 
the Ne\v York Times, who now decided that the Serbs would 
make mincemeat of the Italians in Albania the minute war was 
declared and left Belgrade to be on the scene in Albania for that 
show. Sam Bre\ver, of the Chicago Tribune, we were told, was 
also on his way up from Greece. 

To'^vard the end of the week Vajda began phoning some 
cautiful color stories from Skoplje. Peasant women, their faces 
, !.. traditional black veils, were pouring in from the 

hills, Ica^g donkeys on ^vhich their warrior husbands rode, 
"sp v ready to do battle for the fatherland. The south 

night with the oriental wailing of the 
ttip,. ^ ^ menfolk taken away on trains, and then 

the j donkeys themselves and rode down the steps of 

the rmlroad depot and off into the hills again. 

men to*^fr},! n ^ message to Simovich: “Take our 

the Rum^ ■ Hungarians, the Bulgarians, and 

that Iricd'^tn'^" fortunes exhibiting trained fleas 

into a e hailed “Germany” 

by otta let XT T?"* «nd were driven olt 

"■as in carnival mild War'’’’ '’‘■’T"* '"■■' Serbs. Skoplje 
to it do^vn there T^ 'i r for^vard 

you stronp. \\Sr tv, forward to it -with gusto. War made 

•about. And then ti, brave. ^Var was something they knc\v 

" ars and ^vhat the T around telling stories about other 

aod bayonet "'»>> “b"' to Xe enemy arith rifle 

. ^^‘^rrehon’s stories weren’t cr> p r • 
mg obstreperous TJip i > pT °tnfortmg. The Croats were bc- 
• ihe old Croat leader, Matchek, who prided 
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himself on never having Avom a necktie and looking more like a 
peasant himself than the lo^vliest of his peasant followers, was 
making demands. Croatia must have more ministers in the 
cabinet, and jurisdiction over more territory, or else she wouldn’t 
play ball. The Croats hadn’t done any celebrating of the coup 
d’etat. The Croats -^veren’t a bit enthusiastic about the impending 
war. 

And even in Belgrade the emotional drunk of a fe^v days ago 
was beginning to wear off. The holiday spirit had disappeared 
quickly. People began to look worried now. Newspapers that 
hadn’t been allowed to speak out for months, and then under the 
ne'sv freedom had lashed a%vay at the overthrown traitors and the 
Naris -ssith strong language for a few days, no%v restrained them- 
selves without any government order. Hitler must not be pro- 
voked. Some of the calmer minds began to argue that it would 
be better for Yugoslavia, and even for Britain and Greece, if 
Yugoslavia maintained a benevolent neutrality and thus pre- 
vented the Germans from using the counts)' as a corridor 
through which to attack Greece and wind up the Albania side- 
sho^v. 

Once more some of us were in trouble v\ith the censors. The 
tmhtar)' ban against my making international telephone calls 
stiU existed, but Parker in Beme called me every hour of the day 
and night, giving me plenty of opportimity to keep a running 
stor)' flo^\ing to America. But now the civil censors started threat- 
ening me with expulsion, because I was ■writing as if war was in- 
eritable. They knew it was. I knew it vs'as. America probably 
knesv it as. But we must play-act. We must not let Hitler know 
that Yugoslavia thought that war was inevitable. Otherwise we 
roight be manufacturing the ver)' excuse he needed to justify an 
attack. We pointed out that Hitler still had his agents in Yugo- 
slavia and that he didn’t need to read mm dispatches to find out 
about the girding for war. But Simovich, in truly Balkan fashion, 
insisted we should help him play possum. It was disheartening 
to be in trouble ^vith pro-British censors so soon after being or- 
dered expelled by pro-German censors. 
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Late in the week the German Minister, Von Herren, got orders 
to pack up and get back to Berlin in a hurry. That looked like the 
tip-off that a break was due soon. I went down to the railroad 
station to see the Nazi diplomat off. The station was roped off. 
You had to have a special permit to get inside. Bayoneted sol- 
ders kept back the mobs of men, women, and children, many in 
^ right peasant dress, who had come with all their belongings, hop- 
ing to get transportation back to the towns of their birth, to the 
parts of this hodgepodge of a country where they felt they be- 
onged, to get back to the soil from which they had sprung. Some 
were raw-boned Montenegran hillbillies. Some were pe^aiit 
aimers from the green hills of Bosnia. Others were fishermen 
^ ^ Dalmatian coast, or Slovenes or Croats who had no 
sympa y for the Serbs’ belligerency. Then there were the for- 
ungarians, Rumanians, Italians, and Bulgarians who 
bp cVint . concentration camps or perhaps even 

alreadv in Yugoslavia too long. The Germans had 

Most nf ^ home by their paternalistic government, 

before ^ ^ Danube River steamer the night 

The Ouppn depot were a nightmare of confusion. 

was piled in thp w wanted to take with them. It 

« f-. o£ .he depot and along .he 

teg. ot eomme^l t en a"!™™ 

Soldiers with bayonets on tbT^ Z ^ 

that from now nn t\. ^tied to explain 

civilians to any no' he no rail transportation for 

over all the lines fn ^ '^Soriavia; that the military had taken 

well go home, becaus^ T’ ^ 

tonight would be on • move out of Belgrade 

budged. That was none of them 

they were told. They P^^^^ ™ them. They didn’t believe what 
going to stay right tUp themselves. They were 

® ‘tere. £„,aver tt need be, „ai.ing tor .rate 
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to take them into the country, to what they thought would be 
safety. 

We got through the cordon and into the depot. Hundreds of 
red-eyed women ^vith their sullen husbands and sleepy children 
crowded the train shed, looking down the rails for trains which 
would never come. Somehow they had slipped through the cor- 
don. A constant battle was going on as soldiers tried to push 
them out into the street. 

The German Minister had a simple first-class compartment. 
He leaned from the window, chatting lightheartedly with mem- 
bers of his staff who were being left behind. I stood watching 
from behind a convenient post. Suddenly all conversation 
stopped. A group of young men was approaching Von Herrens 
car singing “Tipperary” and roaring with laughter. I recog- 
nized most of them as youths attached to the British Legation, 
many of them engaged in minor espionage and secret-service 
work. One of them, an assistant military or naval attache, was 
going up to still neutral Hungary on some strange mission I was 
never able to get fully explained. He had — I wondered if it was 
by accident — the compartment next to Von Herrens. His pals 
boosted him through the window, threw his baggage in after 
him, and then followed for a farewell round of drinks. They 
pretended not to notice Von Herren. For nearly half an hour, 
until the train finally pulled out, they sang college songs and 
British war songs with such gusto that whatever last-minute in- 
structions Von Herren may have had for his assistants were lost 
in the din. The Germans on the patform growled and grumbled 
and made some rather anti-British remarks under their breath. 
Von Herren stayed in the window with his jaws set and a forced 
smile on his lean, rather aristocratic face. The British boys were 
having the time of their lives. This was their country now, and 
to hell with Von Herren and all the other Nazis. This was their 
Roman holiday. They didn’t have to worry about Gestapo agents 
in Belgrade any more. All of them had either fled, or been thrown 
in jail, or, as some whisperers said, been shot by hotheaded Serb 
patriots. 
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Two nights later I w'ent back to the depot at midnight again, 
This time the rest of the German Legation staff was leawng. In 
the past few ^veeks I had gone to railroad stations in Bucharest 
Md Sofia to see British diplomatic missions fleeing for their lives, 
his ^vas a novel experience, seeing a German mission doing the 
Bucharest, although the country teemed with 
toee hundred thousand Nazi troops, the British had Ih'ed up to 
eir tradition of diplomatic elegance by fleeing in a twelve-car 
tram of beautifully appointed ^Vagon-Lits cars the like of which 
anj'Tvhere in Europe since the war began. In 
a t e train that carried the British mission, and also the in- 
let n ^^chines that later blew up and killed people in an 
hpet all-sleeper train. But in Belgrade the 

dav p ^ T, ermans could afford, or obtain, was one second-class 
until til ^ "'hich forty-Uvo diplomats had to sleep sitting up 

untU they got to Berlin. F & r 

attache a ^^P^rting diplomats was the German assistant air 
varil tiL? f had been stationed at 

quite Pro-Am^- Washington and ivho at heart ivas 

room in the Si^skrii^ ^ ^ 

my chief source of ’ f ^ had been near mine, and he had been 
diplomatic circles. B^ritST" f 

over my association ^^^hrows 

to supply them i.rin. h^ most of them counted on me 

their o\vn difficulty ^ Picked up this way because of 

fence in the German an^ rJ'r S°h^S on across the 

“By momine” “^"'^.^'^han camps, 
beside the train, “the ^ attache told me, as ^ve stood 

slavia except our militerJ'^attacV ^ Tf 
seryants. We’ve worked 11 assistant and their t^vo 

out of the legation It’s ^ii helping them, make a fortress 
ready for anything!” ^ stocked. They’ll be 

He just smiled, but as hp mean?” I asked naively, 

mmutes later and shook I, '^P '^he steps of the car a few 

ok hands with me he said joviaUy: 
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“Cheer up, St. John, ^vc’Il be back soon. Probably very soon. 
And when we do come \ve'Ii bring a few souvenirs for you boys 
at tlie Srpski Kralj.” 

Then the train steamed away. 

I stood on the platform for a full minute trying to figure out 
what he meant. ‘AVc’ll be back soon.” Did he expect Simonch 
would be forced to knuckle under to Germany and that normal 
diplomatic relations ^\•ould soon be resumed? And \vhat did he 
mean by that crack about “souvenirs”? 

But this ^s■as no time to moon about things like that. There 
was news to be gathered, stories to be \sTittcn, censors and tele- 
phone operators to be fought \nth. So I battled my %v'ay through 
the mobs inside the depot, and the mobs outside the depot, and 
the semihystcric.al people in the streets leading into railroad 
square. There ^vere more of them there now than ever. 

Belgrade those last t\vo daj-s of peace ^s’as a ^vcird place. A 
heav)', depressing atmosphere hung over the city. Milan, our 
Srpski Kralj barman, -was called into the army. Happy, \vell- 
informed little Milan, our font of %NTsdom. Milan who ^^’as fat 
and thirty’ years too old to be a soldier. On Friday, ■when he 
appeared in his badly fitting uniform, ^^•e all bought drinks for 
this likable little fello^v who for months had been mixing drinks 
for us. The liquor made him loquacious, and before he left he 
got quite confidential. 

“I’m a good Serb,” he said sadly, “and I’m no co\vard, God 
deliver me. I’ve fought in two wars already. I’ve got a few 
bayonet wounds on me I’ll show you if you don’t believe me. But 
I don’t like this business. Not this war, the one that’s going to 
start in a few days. We’re going to catch hell, boys. War’s dif- 
ferent, you know, than when the best man with a bayonet could 
win. What can we do against these — ^these bastard Germans, 
with their planes and their tanks? We’re brave, we Serbs. We’re 
wildcats from hell when they set us loose. We don’t know how 
to be afraid. But we’re beaten before we start, this time. That’s 
what I think.” 
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So we bought Milan another drink and we told him he was 
cra^ and of course the Serbs ^vould make a good showing 
ngamst the Germans. But we didn’t look at one another when 
we said it, because we •were beginning to ha've doubts of our 
own. Serious doubts. 


en ilan went, the Srpski Kralj took on the atmosphere of 
eater after the players ha've made their last bo^v, the curtain 
crowds have gone home, and there’s no 
call ^ floor scrubber or t^vo. A lot of the waiters had been 

c^uen up, and even most of the bellhops, although some of them 
anri they hadn t started to shave. We pressed buttons 

calls t fl^PPcned. A substitute telephone operator gave my 

of the 1^ ^ town and the groaning tables 

™ eat ^th the 

On&tl? f groan any more. 

fer days now/and'Eeme' tou' '“ft A 

doUam’ worth nf a- ^ ^ thousand 

probably would ^ Belgrade it 

VnsosIarr„e?an??'^'’t"’ 

10 send off radio’ messageT o'" '* °t!l 

calls. I telephoned to th ^ ^ ‘^^Wcgrams, or to make telephone 

matters. He said h r ^ who usually handled my money 

bundle of dinars. Ka^'° f around Simday noon with the 

given him the same Inll ° United Press, said his office had 

livered a thousand doUaiV^””^’ man had already de- 

Pockets bulged ^vith the stuff”"? Yugoslav dinars. Kay’s 

show. But I knew he had ’t ™ ready for the 

I was one up on him anyone to Skoplje, so I thought 

Except for the d' 

to Istanbul. She hadnw!nT!! ^ 

at she had stayed at my side th” argued, quite logically, 

earthquakes and years of riots, revolu- 

such as only the Balkans rnisceDaneous bloodshed 

on now-? But I thought I Im"" Why shouldn’t she stick 

gM knew „ha, 
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to be like. Balkan wars never had been ladylike parties. This one 
might be much worse. 

If the Serbs really did hold out, we of the press would follow 
the government into the mountains. Living conditions would be 
tough. Food would be scarce. We might be stuck in those south 
Serbian hills for months. Maybe during one of their notoriously 
bitter winters. That was, if the Serbs held out. If they didn’t, 
God only knows what hardships and privations and close shaves 
we might experience trying to keep ahead of the Germans. So 
I had insisted that Eda push off while there was still a chance. 
She got the last train that left Yugoslavia and crossed Bulgaria 
into Turkey. On’ Saturday I had a phone call from her. She was 
safe in Istanbul. That was one big worry canceled out. Yes, I 
thought I was all ready for the fun. 

It was on Saturday that the Ministry of Propaganda decided 
I had embarrassed them once too often. Berlin had complained 
about Yugoslavia’s military preparations. Belgrade had denied 
any military preparations. Berlin rebutted by quoting one of my 
dispatches. The minor functionary who gave me the bad news 
said the Minister of Propaganda would see me at three o’clock 
Sunday afternoon and tell me when my expukion would go into 
effect. If I thought the action was unfair I could state my case 
then. But he doubted very much if it would do any good. So 
did 1. 1 had had this trouble too many times before. 

Once in Bulgaria and three times in Rumania the Germans 
had “suggested” that I be kicked out. Each time until now it 
had been because of some dispatch that hinted at the possibility 
of eventual war between Germany and Russia. That was what 
always made me so sure such a war was in the cards. Each time, 
some freak of luck had saved me from actually being escorted to 
a frontier. Once in Rumania I had had my bags all packed. The 
dead line for my departure was only a few hours off. And then, 
at almost the last moment, the government fell; and when the 
new cabinet was formed, a new Minister of Propaganda was 
picked, and he took office without being told anything about 
my case. 
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Another expulsion order had come directly from Carol’s 

palace. The Rumaiuan king had tried to appease Berlin by 

personally ordering that I “henceforth be denied the hospitality' 

o the country. But before they could expel me that time, Carol 

a a cheated; and instead of booting me out of the country', 

e new Iron Guard regime looked on me with great favor, be- 

use anyone Carol hadn’t liked was their friend. In Bulgaria it 

h confusion when the German army ar- 

di t /r from being ordered out of the country imme- 

f ^ got do-cvn to business again I had been 

transferred to Belgrade. 

evniiic; ^ t Gvetkovich government had saved me from 

was tnaV ™ Yugoslavia only a few days ago. But now Berlin 
could sa ^ ^ demand again, and I knew that only war 

aWraTtot It;'- f “ 

Hiy colleagues hearfab'^r hours off. Some 

Saturday aftSlln ^ ^he Srpski Kralj that 

more break for St. Joh^^”^^^ ^ 

Every few minute humming all Saturday evening, 

mg that things we miother httle development indicat- 

his people to stand Simovich issued an appeal to 

thresholds of their ho ' "'h^tever happened, and to guard the 
full of marchiT"!:'"^^ their hves if necessary. The streets 
tune of “Oi, Serbia’^' ^mging troops. The stirring words and 
sirens shrieked out th evening. Every few houi^ 

^ir-raid drill. ^gnal for another practice black-out or 

All the other countries in P 

many times that all thp' *^mpe had held such rehearsals so 
devices and blue-painted equipped with headlight 

ut 'V ugoslavia had ignorec^ tV black-out paper, 
c black-out scheme matter so long that now the only 
power house and throw tb''^.i!°i ^ master switch in the 

ftT^ t was all very' annovin" ° ^ indubitable dark- 

mug 1 dictating a story to ^P^^ally if you were halfway 
T to Berne when aU the telephone lines, 
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as well as the lights, were cut. Another thing that worried soine 
of us was how the people would be able to tell a real air-raid 
warning from all these “wolf, wolf” scares. 

Between the black-outs Saturday evening I went down to the 
Srpski Kralj dining room for dinner, Schmidt-Pop, Hungarian 
press attache, was sitting at a table near the gypsy orchestra en- 
tertaining a tail, attractive girl with flashing brown eyes, a de- 
fiant tilt to. her chin, and a crazy httle thing she called a hat 
cocked over on one side of her mass of lovely black hair. He 
beckoned to me, introduced me to Sonia, and invited me to have 
dinner with them. Sonia was a well-traveled university graduate. 
She held an important government position in a country that 
boasts of five men’s clothing stores to every woman s shop, thinks 
that a woman’s place is in the home, and still follows the old 
rule of the animal kingdom that the male should do all the 
dazzling while the female sits back unobtrusively being dazzled. 
We chatted idly of the war, which all three of us agreed was 
just around the comer. Then a phone call came for Schmidt- 
Pop, and he had to leave the two of us to ourselves. I didn t mind. 

Sonia had a flashing wit, an intriguing touch of fatalism, and 
that typically Slav attitude of enjoying the past, tolerating the 
present, and dreading the future. She was quietly telling me about 
her many British friends in Belgrade and how glad she was that 
they were on top again, and not the Germans, when the sirens 
went off and the lights went out again. A lot of the people in 
the dining room began laughing and fumbling for matches. 
The orchestra went into a wild gypsy dance tune. I was about 
to make some kind of a wisecrack when Sonia reached over and 
clutched my arm with the grip of a drowning man.^ . , 

“Don’t move !” It was a command the way she said it. Don t 
move, because I’m terrified. Please hold my hand. Tighter! I 
hate all this. It ... it frightens me so 1 The dark. Those hor- 
rible sirens. The ...” 

I wrapped my hand tightly around hers. She held it like a 
vise. But she suddenly stopped talking. I was glad. I never hear 
a voice packed with such utter despair. 
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Then the waiters began lighting candles, and I looked at 
onia. In the yellow of the flickering flame on our table I could 
see m her face what I had heard in her voice. I tried now to talk 
er out of it. I . spoke as softly and soothingly as I could. Like 
you would to a little child. 

rehelrel?” nothing to fear, my dear girl. This is just a 


“Yes, but the real show will come soon. Maybe tonight. Maybe 

tomorrow. Then what wiU we do?” 

error ten days later before I really realized what a great 
rrt “ thoughtlessly: 

and folio • I m going to do. I’m getting myself a car 

of south Sia 1^^ and his putsch boys into the hills 

fairly safe and we oughTt^f Sovcmmcnt we ought to be 

Please take m^e 

behind, m die f r V stay here. You mustn’t leave me 
be good. I’ll do° ^ don’t get killed by the bombs. I’U 

make any demanS^Tustl^°'^ ^ 

Just then the lights ^ ^ 

quickly as she had ™ again. She let go of my hand as 

she released the breatlT ^ ^°nld hear the little sigh as 

eyes began to sparkle a^L-l folding in her lungs. Her 

“You’U have to bribe me ” f®^ l^er wine glass. 

“Bribe you?” she ask H repeated maliciously. 

If you want me to t k really seemed perplexed. “Why?” 
She looked serious for • ^ along when hell breaks loose.” 
I’U promise to h «aid lightly: 
and four bottles of Frenob^t of good Scotch 

^Uook hands r;het'"'’"gno, how’s that?’" 

h>ogs than war. oargam, then we talked of lighter 

I hadn’t been 

a f ^Sht I walk^^^ day of the coup 

^ from the hotel. iTwa, T ^onia. She lived about 

a pleasant walk. It was about one 
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o’clock in the morning. Most of Belgrade had gone to bed. A 
bright moon flashed its reflection down on the Danube and the 
Sava where they met. It was spring in Kalemegdon Park. We 
sat for a few minutes on one of the benches. There was a clean, 
fresh smell to the air. You could see the forsythia blossoms in the 
moonlight. 

“Nice, isn’t it?” she asked softly. 

“For how long?” I asked. “Next week t hi s clean fresh air 
may smell of gunpowder, and burning buildings and burning 
people.” 

I knew as soon as I had said it that I shouldn’t have. The 
words just slipped out. I was itching to cover a good war, but it 
made me bitter to think what a mess the Nazis would probably 
make of this little city on the Danube. 

“Why do you always have to talk of war?” 

“Because, my dear girl, war is my business. And it won’t be 
long before it will be Yugoslavia’s business too.” 

Sonia was quite calm all the way home, but as I said good 
night in the dark hallway of her apartment house she clutched 
my arm again as she had done at the Srpski Kralj. 

“You promised on your honor, you know, to take me with 
you when you leave Belgrade.” 

I said, sure, and then she wrote her telephone number in my 
little black book, and on the way home to the hotel I tried to 
memorize the way to get to her apartment house. Telephone lines 
niight not be working for long. 

Back at the Srpski Kralj the operator said Berlin had been 
trying to get me for half an hour. She put the call on my room 
phone a few minutes later. 

“What are you doing tonight?” someone in the Berlin oflBce 
of the AP asked. 

“I was just thinking of bed. So what? Have you got a little 
party on up there?” 

“Seriously, St. John, if I were you I wouldn’t go to bed tonight. 
So long.” 

“Hey, wait a minute. Why shouldn’t I go to bed?” 
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I don’t have any idea,” came back the voice from Berlin, 
but we think up here it would be an excellent night for you to 

sit up listening to the music from the Berlin broadcasting sta- 
tion.” 

Something big ^vas surely in the avind. The AP bureau in 
Berlin knew what was going to happen, but they didn’t dare be 
specific over the telephone. I ran do\\m to Brock’s room. He 
'\as pounding out his Sunday-morning story. It was mostly 
ased on some information that one of his usually reliable dip 
omatic informers had given him about how this Yugoslav mess 
d be patched up; how there was no immediate prospect of 
, very sold on the store himself, but he trusted 

the r^ormcr’s judgment. AVc talked about my call from Berlin 
^ ecidcd Hitler was probably going to declare ^\•ar on someone 
night, either Greece or Yugoslavia. So we ordered a 
dozen botte of beer and a.arfed U,e dcalh natch. 

ever ernir!^ ° ^ made the la.st telephone calls I 

Zaerfb H ° YugoslaHa. First I called Harrekon up in 

time the t "'‘ts quiet. \Vc discussed for the last 

German Budapest if and when the 

do™ in SkopiicTi"'™''®'’ ''"‘‘‘I 

said. The street, a nothing quiet about Skoplje, P.aul 

»ith a„ldie„. ^verc all packed 

Germany ^si;hout^iHn! 

told Paul aVintih ^ tiitlcr a chance to take the imUative. I 
“Well then I Berlin. 

^Ve’re all set for ^®'^'^ing you dowui here in a couple of days! 
patches. I’ve Eot\°^' station has agreed to send our dls- 

the clothes and boo£'Ld°^r 

hotel room.” other stuff I left in the closet of your 

Then I called P 
I had only known 

Beme office, and the 1 b • ^ talk to the 

contact \vith the Assoert ^ month I ^vould be in 

personal farewell messapp^ n ^ '"’ould have sent off a few 

ot all I said ^vas to be sure to keep 
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a man on tap in the office all night because I probably would 
have something more for them. Then I dictated a story that war 
between Germany and Yugoslavia was without doubt now only 
a matter of hours. (If I happened to be wrong I had little to 
lose, because I was due for expulsion within thirteen hours any- 
way.) The latest straw in the wind, I told them, was an enig- 
matic message sent over the Belgrade short-wave radio station. 
Just before the transmission closed down for the night we heard 
the announcer say: 

“Calling the Yugoslav Legation in Sofia. Yugoslav Legation 
in Sofia please stand by for an important message.” 

When the message was finally read it went something like this : 

“Cedam, pet, cedant, tcetere, iedan, cedam, dwa, cedam, 
pet . . .” 

All Serbian numbers. Nothing but numbers. Of course it was 
a message in diplomatic code. But the significant thing was that 
the Belgrade government was being forced to use the radio to 
get orders to its Sofia Legation. It meant that telephonic and 
telegraphic communications had been cut between Belgrade and 
Sofia. Cut by the Bulgarians. Cut for everyone. Not just for 
journalists and private individuals, but even for the Yugoslav 
government. Why had Bulgaria taken this drastic step? And why 
was Belgrade so anxious to get this early morning message to its 
legation in Sofia? Obviously the zero hour was almost here. 

So Brock and I kept the radio tuned to Berlin, and every half- 
hour we telephoned a few of our best contacts. Only one of them 
laughed at us. A diplomat who must remain unnamed told us 
to go to bed and stop being sensationalists. He was trying to sleep 
and he wished we would, too. He was tired of these “newspaper 
scares.” But Arthur Lane, the American Minister, was of a dif- 
ferent mind. He and his wife were taking turns at sleeping. One 
of them would always be awake tonight. We must be sure to let 
him know the minute we got anything definite. 

W e sent a man off to the government buildings in a taxi. He 
came back about three o’clock with his report. No office lights 
were burning. No automobiles were around the ministries. It 
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looked as if the unnamed diplomat was right. Why didn’t we quit 

for the night and go to bed? But the AP ofTicc in Berlin had said 

0 stay awake, and the AP in Berlin ought to know. 

♦T, Ilrock and I opened another bottle of beer and kept 

the radio going. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Bloody Sunday 


It was about four-thirty as I remember it when Brock and I 
heard Ribbentrop begin to bellow over the radio. You couldn t 
mistake that voice. Neither of us could make out very well ex- 
actly what he was saying, and so I phoned Max Merzljak. Max 
was our permanent Yugoslav correspondent. If I could wake him 
up he could listen over his radio and translate for us. But Max 
wasn’t asleep. He answered as soon as his phone started ringing. 
I could hear his radio blaring away. Max could hardly talk, he 
was so excited. It was hard to hear what he was trying to stam- 
mer. He spoke English rather badly, anyway, and Ribbentrop s 
voice over his radio, and ours, too, made an awful noise. What 
I understood him to be repeating, over and over again, louder 
and louder each time, sounded like: 

“War! War! War is here, St. John. War, I tell you. Hitler 
says it. Hitler tells his army to march. Ribbentrop reads the 
orders. They march against Yugoslavia. Agamst Greece. I see 
you at the Srpski Kralj when I dress. Maybe one hour. Maybe 
sooner. My God, it is awful !” 
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I hat was the last time I ever heard from ?\Inx, W’c liked Max. 
He lield li.alf a tio/.rn university di-yree?- and he had written 
books in three or four lant^uaees. 15ut the real rca.'on we liked 
him was bcrausc he w.as the best poker plnver in the Ikilkaae 
arid wdiat was much more important, he was the lust tipster .any 
Amcncan neuspapennan ever had in l!e!,;;r;u!c. Or Ihutibh 
iicw.spnpcrman, eitlier. 1 haven't heard yet what happened to 
lax. Maybe he was just hit by a bomb. All I know b that hb 
name is on the list of the “niisdni,-.” 

Ribbcntiop was still talkinj,' when the neliymdc air-raid sirens 
°i ’ business this time, but the rc.^ o! 

gi'acc ‘ rdn t know it. ] here were three hundred thous.md 
**'^1 Sunday moritin;' Probably not more 
do/en Ji'i’dred of them, and maybe not more, than three 
wonder nf "ar from Berlin. And so it’.s no 
rolled nve ' "nke up when they heard the sirens and then 

it was iiist'^ course tlicy thought 

We S; r 

'vhen the oper'^tor Mkl ah •” 

chance to cct a stn . ' I'nc? were cut. Oitr only 

out our UTirr ■ •. '■‘clio. Brock and I pulled 

bentrop hadn’t^ ^ •'"bort rlispateh. Ril>- 

-Oio r,::;! ">-"!! I oir tor .he 

His businc^ ' licclar.llioil of ..so 

radio. I didn’t tclH '^^”1 . *’>' radio, not to listen to the 
to gel of! the two dis^ *T being invaded. I ssaanted 

^ny army o(ricpi.c ^ Pocket. 'riicrc weren’t 

slipped the operator a'l *imc of the moniing. and so I 

^ny censor’s mark on\i*^-" dinars. Just forget there isn’t 

diem yourself, if ^«^-'=«gcs, I said. Or pul a st.ainp on 

took the dinai^s and nrom" ^1 ^end tlrcm off quickly. He 

tour. I was .sure he wn d T ^•'ipping them out within the 

would be popping around’ ft t ^ 

was up. S that radio station before the hour 
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On the way back to the Srpski Kralj I saw an air-force officer 
waving his arms hke mad at every car going by. He was trying to 
find a taxi, but my taxi was the only one around. He seemed 
very excited. Figuring that he might have some inside news, I 
picked him up. He asked me for God’s sake, for Serbia s sake, 
please to take him to General Headquarters on Zrrmskoga. He 
acted very dramatic. Very patriotic. Serbia was about to fight 
for her honor. Yes, I told him, I knew about the broadcast from 
Berlin. But did I know, he asked, about the formation of thirty- 
two German bombers that had just crossed the frontier? They 
must have taken the air before Ribbentrop finished talking. The 
air force had just got a report from one of the frontier posts. 
The officer was very excited. I couldn’t understand everything 
he said, because he mixed French words and Serb words and 
English words all together. But I did understand the important 
thing. The big bombers were coming toward Belgrade, They 


ought to be here any minute. 

When I got back to the Srpski Kralj, Brock had dragged a 
card table onto the balcony of the room we were using for an 
office. The balcony hung way over the street. You could see in 
almost every direction. A good place to watch an air raid, we 
had said, half jokingly, earlier in the night. Now that was just 
what we were going to use it for. Only Brock didn t know it yet. 
A waiter was setting delicate china cups on a clean white table- 
cloth. He was too old to carry a rifle. When I saw that white 
tablecloth I thought of the thirty-two bombers and what good 
bandages it would make. Brock was humming “Oi, Serbia. He 
was happy about the whole thing. He had been in Yugoslavia 
only six months, but he was more Serbian than the Serbs. He 
was sure Hitler had put his foot into a hornets nest this time. 
When he saw me. Brock broke into one of the Comitaji battle 
songs. Brock should have been a member of the Comitaji him- 
self. I was out of breath from running up the stairs. I told my- 
self that maybe I was getting too old for this sort of business 
after all. 

“Planes, Ray!” I yelled at him when I got my breath. I 
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pointed out the ^vindo^v toward the sun that ^vas just daubing 

5 Wltll Klrr — ....I I .1 


r uic window toward the sun that was just d 

globs of red and pink and scarlet. 

Nazi planes!” I yelled at him. “Thirty-two! Belgrade!” 
Brock got the point. He grabbed his field glasses. The ones 
arti Icr) markings so that you could figure out distances. 

balcony. Somehow the card table got 
hnrt ^ down on the sidewalk. They 

front of a fellow carrying a big bundle of new's- 
him ^ J'^^ped at least a foot. Cheer up, brother, I yelled at 
Of rn ^ ‘^tips will be dropping around you soon. 

Serb-! ^ ^ ^ talking about. Not many 

lookin ■ English. Then I laughed. Brock was too busy 

going to seU them newspapers. He thought he was 

a faint drone.'^Likc^r'^ 

Louder! Louder i 

There they arr n i"" niade a deep roar. Louder! Closer! 

perfect formation ™But^wh'^‘ 

up there headinrr them f ^ Jugoslav fighters 

Eight at the Srpski KralM coming right at us! 

at once a mill' 

seemed like a million t ui^chinc guns began talking. They 
ing must be from Yu ^l'^" anyway. That deep-throated boom- 
came from ack-ack ^^Pern-poms. We knew the next noise 

all at the same time dozen of them must have gone off 

Pf s. They looked like^ttl 

That was shrapnel from th^ ‘^'ouds. Then they disintegrated, 
^ent pretty dose to the h guns. Some of the stuff 

They didn’t even get out ^^e bombers didn’t stop. 

™g at these childish effortc °^.^6on. They seemed to be laugh- 
°ther them. We were bre th- o" earth to 

seerned almost overhead. Bu^sud^" The planes 

. Were going over tn tu swerved away from 

them with hi glass! -ST ^^''^Lwest. Brock was still fol- 
• uiust have been flying at ten 
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thousand feet. All at once they broke formation. The leader 
went into a fast dive. We could tell about where he dropped his 
first bombs. Then the dull thuddy sound. And in . a couple of 
seconds we heard the thick noise walls make when they fall into 
the street in pieces. 

They’ve got the government buildings in Zrimskoga, Brock 
yelled above the noise. Probably the Prime Minister’s office. Or 
the War Office. 

Now we could see one plane, then another, then another, play- 
• mg follow the leader. They were diving down into the smoke 
and fire set up by that first stick of bombs. 

I spotted the second lot of planes while Brock was still watch- 
mg what the first bunch was doing. The second three dozen 
came out of the clouds just like the first. Only this formation 
was flying lower. They were coming closer and closer. They were 
heading right for the Srpski Kralj, just like the others. But these 
didn’t swerve off. I guess Brock and I went through the door and 
out into the hall and down the stairs side by side. Maybe we 
weren’t exactly afraid, but I guess we both ran pretty fast. The 
lobby was packed with men and women. There wasn’t any 
dugout in the cellar. Yugoslavia had planned to stay neutral. 
And besides, Belgrade was going to be declared an undefended 
city if war ever came. Only when it did come the bombers were 
over the city before anyone could make any declarations. 

And so we stood in the lobby looking dumbly into one an- 
other’s faces and listening to the God-damned roar up in the 
sky right over us. Then we heard the leader start his dive. I 
don’t think anyone breathed during those few seconds. We knew 
the nose of that plane was pointed right at our hotel roof. We 
could hear the song a plane sings to you when it dives down from 
the clouds. I kept thinking the plane wasn’t aiming just at the 
hotel but right at me, personally. It really was a relief when 
the bombs finally fell. Not that the bombs didn’t affect us too. 
They- made our insides do somersaults. But at least the suspense 
was over. The whole building shuddered when that first stick of 
bombs hit the roof. We could hear wagonloads of tiles falling 
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into the street. No one screamed. No one spoke. AVc just stood 
nvctc to the spots we liaci picked, like the book told us to, 
under arches or beams or in doonvays. 

b d second bomber came roaring down it wasn’t so 

be "’c could take it. After the third or fourth it 

mitkh uionotonous, except that I kept thinking the walls 
Smet-' ^ ^ didn’t count how many planes came at the 

The 1 Tt * 

plow Inndcd in the street and blcsv out the big plate- 

all riohi^ n'V ^uungc. Nobody was in there, and so it was 
pressinn ^ doors blew ofl, because of the air com- 

when it he ^^‘'‘uding ten feet away got hit by one of them 
other part of^r°^- *°8by. TJicn the planes went off to some 

where we had bcen^^'u^f continued standing there right 

“We’ll be back^ *''^Pt tl’inking about that Gcnrian air attache, 
remembrance, thanks -r? sou\’cnirs! Nice litde 

give me a tip? Sho Id T u ^ bastard! Or had he been trying to 
tneant and mnv/.a^ smart enough to know svhat he 

They’ve Z KraU? 

hear them droning course. You can still 

a minute or t\vo. I ' i^inybe they’ll be back in 

iu an air raid. Well I ^ '^^'ought I would be scared as hell 
"madder than I ^vas sc ^S^it nosv, but I was 

there wasn’t any onnnev ' '' disturbed me the most svas svhy 
Nazi bombeis haviL ®ky. Why were these 

ugoslav fighters^ AnH if w'ay? AVhere w'ere the 

planes I had been wridn u hundreds of British 

uow from their bases in ^ They should have been here by 

-f^hen I looij d '^recce, 

‘'•■io' CecU bU™?/'’,'' “’ f 1 see the blond 

e jmso, of lNs_ '“'king up nbovc the cro^vd. 

S‘ '■« Se" pS;'n;‘e- 

arm, and I finally came back to 
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earth again. Of course! I had forgotten! We were newspaper- 
men. We had a job to do, even if the planes were still up there. 
Even if the phone lines were still cut. 

So Russell and I went out into the street to look things over. 
We had to dodge the tile shingles still falling off the roof. The 
air was thick with clouds of plaster dust and some kind of white 
smoke with a stench like sulphur. If we didn’t stick close to- 
gether we couldn’t see each other. The street was so full of broken 
glass and other debris that we didn’t notice at first where the 
sulphur smoke was coming from. But then we nearly stepped on 
one of the crazy things. We bent down to look at it. Don’t touch 
it, Russell yelled. I didn’t. It was a thin piece of metal about a 
foot square, with wires attached to it. It must have been coatea 
with some kind of chemical that sent up the acrid white smoke. 
Through the smoke you could occasionally see little spurts of 
yellow-red fire. Now that we looked we could see that the streets 
and sidewalks in every direction were covered with the in- 
cendiary plates. One had dropped on the roof of a trolley car, 
one of those streamlined jobs built in Italy for the British and 
then sold at bargain prices to the Yugoslavs when the British 
refused to accept delivery because of the war. It had set the whole 
roof on fire. Two taxicabs were burning, too. Nobody was doing 
anything about the fires. 

A man with an armband that must have said something like 
“Air Raid Warden” in Serbian came running down the street. 
I imagine he was trying to tell us to be careful not to step on the 
chemical plates. We didn’t understand him, but we were step- 
ping gingerly anyway. I wanted to get off a little way and look 
up at the Srpski Kralj to see what damage had been done. When 
we did look up we saw. We saw that the roof was full of holes. Big, 
jagged, round holes. Ugly holes, like you’d make if you poked 
your fist through the head of a drum. The whole top story was 
a mass of wreckage. While we stood there looking, fire began 
to come out of a lot of the holes in the roof. Black smoke poured 
out too. The boys who brought the souvenirs had dropped light 
bombs on the roof to make holes through the steel and slate. 
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Then their pals had come out of the clouds and dropped the 
incendiary plates right through the holes. Of course all of them 
hadnt gone where they were supposed to go. Most of them 
had landed in the street, on the stone pavement where they did 
no harm. But enough had gone through the holes in the roof to 
make a furnace out of the inside of the hotel. 

HUl and I went back into the lobby. You could tell by looking 
at them that these people didn’t know the place was on fire. AVe 
ecided not to tell them. And not even to tell the desk clerk. He 
was ^ excitable old feUow. Hill and I thought we could handle 
e station alone, and so we ran upstairs to the fifth floor and 
rte banging on doors to be sure no people were trapped in 
eu" rooms. The top floor, the sixth, was empty. This was the 

even the best hotels in the Balkans 
to trv closed off the sixth floor a few days ago 

thpv nd of the bugs. If there were any left up there after 

in/nL ^°“S^,‘^^^ecting the rooms. Hill said, they’re roast- 
mg now We could feel the heat down on the fifth floor. 

peonle on^ I got that idea about routing 

beds. Thev's A lot of people had stayed in their 

hidden under^bT^ v 
»P '»hc„ „e tao*f ml" Tr’’"' 

and broke in Y ’ ’ ^ shoulders to the doors 

dressed and nack”? minutes, we told them, to get 

dme we had cove J ^ hotel. Be fast! By the 

little rivers dnwm fi, ^ ^ whole fifth floor the fire was rxuining in 

Alot o'ptTe «=”■ 

Especially one wom° for breaking into their rooms, 

told her, you can bu^^ ^ countess. Well, we 

what We meant as anyone else. She wanted to know 

She gave a scream v Eot^l was on fire, 

hadn’t stiU been m Jr ^ block if the planes 

legs ^vith a bath tow^ mi 

Not even a countess’s le ^ weren’t interested in legs. 

Ey the time we p-nt 

we got down to the 


second floor we were damned 
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tired. We had routed people out of a dozen roomf:. I think we 
saved a few of them from being trapped. Actually there wasn’t 
much danger for us, because the planes ■were off in some other 
part of the city. We could hear the explosions of bombs every 
once in a while above the noise of the gunfire. If the planes had 
come back just then to the Srpski Kralj we probably would have 
run downstairs and let the countess and all the rest of them bum 
to death. 


The door of Room 225 on the second floor was one of the 
locked ones. I asked Hill to help me break it down. You damn 
fool, Hill said, that’s your own room. I pulled the key from my 
pocket and opened the door. That was the first time I remem- 
bered I hadn’t packed any of my baggage. I had enough stuff 
of my own to fiU two or three big suitcases, and then there was all 
of Paul Vajda’s books and clothes. 

Just then the old Serb servant who took care of my room came 
in. He said if I didn’t get downstairs pretty soon it would be too 
late, because the fire was spreading fast, and there weren’t any 
fire escapes on this side of the building. He was about seventy 
years old, but he was just learning English. I could see him look- 


ing at all my books ■with a hungry, begging expression. Take 
them, I told him. All of them. Then I gave him Vajda’s books 
too. He went off happy. I wondered whether he and his books 
would survive the air raid. And if they did, whether he would 
have sense enough to hide the books before the Germans came in 
and occupied the city. If he didn’t he probably would be shot 
ns a spy, because one of the books was on how to identify Ger- 
fflan planes and another was Inside Germany, which he would 
nve a hard time explaining, and some of the others were even 
worse. But he had grabbed them and gone off in such a hurry I 
ndn t had time to warn him. 


Out of the ■window I could see the government buildings 
ummg, but I didn’t stop to do much looking. Smoke was be- 
S™iiiiig to fill the room. There wasn’t much time to spare. I 
P^ed down a little black overnight bag and started throwing 
gs into it. It wouldn’t hold much, but it might be all I would 
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we go into the dining room and order breakfast, because maybe 
if we did other people would too, and that would take their 
minds off what was happening. They might just as well be eat- 
ing breakfast as standing doing nothing. The dining room, after 
all, was just as safe as the lobby. So Hill and I went in and 
ordered breakfast. I hope I never forget those Serb waiters. 
There were only two of them left, but they rustled cups of coffee 
just as if nothing were happening; just as if the capital they 
■were so proud of wasnH being blown to bits; just as if they might 
not be killed any minute, and us too. 

But aU at once hell broke loose again. Bombs seemed to be 
falling around the hotel again. Everyone ran for cover. I made 
for the big grand piano. There was another fellow underneath 
It when I got there. I saw he had taken his cup of coffee with 
Bim, and by that I knew he must be another crazy newspaper- 
man. He turned out to be Brock. We looked accusingly at each 
other. Brock said he really thought all this taking cover was 
foolish. If the bomb had your number on it, it would get you 
wherever you happened to be. I said, okay, then why are we 
staymg under the piano? And so we got up and went out 
mto the street again. The bombs actually were falling over near 
the river. When we looked up at the Srpski Kralj we could see it 
didn’t have much longer to live. The fire was sweeping the 
building pretty fast. We went back and got our baggage. Hill 
and Ghinigo and Brown and White brought theirs out too. We 
earned it all over into Kalemegdon Park and put it in a big 
Pde. Just then the planes started re-forming right over our heads. 
^ e were near a big air-raid shelter dug into the ground. It was 
already packed, but we crowded our way in. After a few minutes 
It got so hot and it was so hard to breathe down there that we 
came out again. It was just as well. A hundred people were 
killed in that shelter and about a hundred more in another one 
when the planes landed direct hits on them. 

More planes seemed to be taking the place of the first lot, 
which had to go back home for a fresh supply of bombs. Since 
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it looked as if the raid \s’as going to continue As’ithoiit much of 
a recess, we held a press conference and decided to trj’ to get to 
the American Legation. 

A fe\s' dajs before tliis \ec started sending envov’S to intercede 
for the American press with the General Staff and tr>' to ar- 
range some kind of militarv' transportation for us in ease var 
came. AN c svorked on the problem e\’cr)’ day after that, but were 
aluajs told there ss-as no need to rush things. Now war had 
come, and sve had no \say to follote the government. But '^e 
knew that Lane, the Minister, tvould fi.': us up somehow. The 
onl) problem tvas getting our baggage to the legation. The tad 
stand across the street was jammed tsdth cabs, but tlic drivers 
had all taken it on the run. We found one cab svith a key in the 
Ignition sis itch. Brock started the engine. We were just loading 
m our luggage when the driver popped up from somewhere with 
two army officers. They pulled out their revolvers. NN'^c couldn’t 
un a word of w-hat they were shouting at us, but we 

oa c our suitcases anyivay. Then someone spotted a horse 
puitag a milk wagon down a side street. We waved a lot of dinars 
tn t i tibout twenty dollars’ w’orth he agreed 

'he mile to Uie legation. 

Nrthp ''a Packing ilic stuff inside the milk wagon, the 
I ^ STski Kn,Ij. kept W-f 

terical. But'l.rha'd ‘ef 

have ^ ^ suitcases that couldn’t possibly 

ivantcd he didn’t even know where he 

hatbox, goUnto ‘“^gage, a big 

changS li Ir 7 "> ‘O'k tact ot the cart, he 

it tun of vataWc'T’f “"i 

shrapnel from nr. <■ ‘plomatic documents. Just tlien some 
The horse starteef ° ack-ack guns dropped right near us. 
^V^teju^pT^o^^-^^ - Broi^^rocl, Hill, and 

on behind, but we iv • Chinigo and I tried to run 

cause of the noLsp I^^a Borse w-as galloping be- 

oise, and so we let them go. The w-agon had to 
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detour around the center of the city because the streets were full 
of wrecked buildings, but Chinigo and I picked our way through 
the debris. We hugged the sides of buildings, because glass and 
slate and cornices and balconies were still falling from the 
bombed houses and office buildings. 

Almost everybody had been sleeping When the first bombers 
came, and the sensible ones had stayed in their beds all morning. 
But some people had been worried about sons and daughters or 
mothers and fathers in other parts of the city. They had tried to 
go through the streets. We could see now how foolish this was. 
The bodies lay where they had fallen. Most of them were dead. 
Some were just wounded, but they might better have been dead. 
A few ambulances screamed around the city, but what good are 
a few ambulances when streets are full of bodies? Some small 
delivery trucks were trying to circle through the debris. Im- 
provised ambulances. One man would drive and another would 
keep his hand on the button of the horn. 

The din was something to tell your children and grandchildren 
about. The drone of the planes. The scream of their wings when 
they dived. The thud of the bombs. The crazy noise all the dif- 
ferent kinds of ack-ack guns and pom-poms and machine guns 
made. Then the automobile horns and the sirens on ambulances. 
And when you got close to a badly hit area the screams of people 
■with pieces blown from their bodies by pieces of steel dropped 
from the sky. Off in the distance somewhere I heard a church 
hell. It was a strange noise, different from all the others. Ding- 
dong. Slow. Majestic. A sound from another world. A sound 
from what seemed like the dim past. Church bells. Of course, it 
was Sunday. 

Chinigo and I were making slow progress. We began to be 
afraid Hill and White and Brock and Brown might get out of 
the city without us. We were going along a street of shops and 
office buildings without knowing quite where we were. Every 
once m a while a bomb dropped around the comer or down the 
street. Each time, we flattened ourselves against the waU of a 
building and watched helpless little people, who looked like ants 
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scuiT)Ing around. Tlicy dodged first licrc, then there, looking 
or a safer place than ^\■hcrc they were. They seemed so pathet- 
ically impotent against this enemy in the sky. Impotent even to 
think. 


e i\erc just crossing a side street when a big 
:oppcd ridit in our n.-ifti .....o .. _i IT—' 


stopped right in our path. There was a chaiifleur in a \vhite co.at 
sitting at the \vhccl, very stiffly. A young man sat fidgeting in tlic 
ac scat. The other fi\’c scats were empty. A grocery-store dc- 
ahead had forced the limou.sinc to stop because 
1 6 ack doors were open. They couldn’t be 

1- ccausc the little truck was full of bodies, and all the legs 
c' out tlic back. Mok of ihcm be- 


I , • iMosi oi them were men s legs, but one be- 

fnnf ^ woman. There was a silver slipper on the 

^ there waiting for the truck and the limousine to 
to eitli!” f Street. It didn’t seem to occur 

to eiUicr of us to go around the limousine. 

annliimr witliout really thinking about 

She was nn ^ ^ silver slipper. Then I saw. 

put on her dre^^hV^ ^ hadn’t had time to 

chewed off her i ’ • before something had 

of a bird Tho fl i ^ 'vould chew off the leg 

lance were tryinet^'^'^r!^'^ running this improved ambu- 
"^cir hands -were niorc body in on top of the others. 

There just ^vasn’t room^K^ they gave up. 

two soldiers stood there ^ ^°P 

room. My stomach start H ' ” make 

and pushed those boH' ^ up into my throat as they bent 

you aren’t as touch and ^ mj-self, I guess 

Finally I had to look thought you ivere. 

something. It was iust ^ °ther way. 'When I did, I noticed 
fastened on a stick on P^cce of silk, about a foot square, 

rent a tunny feelin. fender of the limousine, but it 

® ™"™e “P »nd do,™ my rpine. The snipes 
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were red, like the blood on the ambulance drivers’ hands. Some 
of the stripes were white, like that girl’s pants had been before 
they got all stained. The square in the comer looked like the sky 
did over Belgrade just before Ribbentrop began hoUering over the 
radio and the bombers started coming. Maybe that sounds like 
a high school oration, but I can’t help it. I’m telling you just’ how 
it was, and that’s just what I thought when I looked at it. Life 
had suddenly become nothing but blood and stained white pants 
and pieces of sky that once upon a time had stars in them but now 
were full of black dots that made a noise like bees. 

When I saw the flag, I knew the limousine must be an 
American diplomatic car. I looked at the fidgety yoimg man in 
the back seat again. He appeared to be a diplomat all right, 
probably from Harvard, but he wasn’t anyone I had ever seen 
before. He was sitting on the other side of the car. I walked 
around to that side and opened the door and said we were two 
American newspapermen trying to get to the American Legation 
and was he going there by any chance? He looked frightened 
when I opened the door. He moved quickly over to the other side 
of the seat, until he was right behind the big Serb chauffeur. 
Then he leaned over and grabbed the door I had opened and shut 
It and bent for^vard and said something to the chauffeur I 
couldn’t hear. Chinigo was as mad as I was; he opened the door 
on his side and said, “Say, we don’t want to ride with you, but 
just tell us -svhich way the legation is; we’re sort of lost, we’ve 
been twisting through so many streets.” 

He slammed the door in Chinigo’s face too. Just then the 
two men mnning the ambulance convinced the two soldiers 
they really couldn’t get anyone else in the truck, and they drove 
off. A woman who wanted to be taken to the hospital came 
over to the American diplomatic car. There was a lot of blood 
on her head. I was still standing by the back door on the 
nght side. She came over and opened it. She knew that the man 
inside probably didn’t talk Serbian, because she asked him in 
French and then in English to take her to a hospital. He grabbed 
the door out of her hand and yelled at the chauffeur to go on. 
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Tttf out of the way now, and the limousine with the 

ag shot down the street. The two soldiers and the 
blood on her head and some other people siarted 
u • there in the center of the street shouting and 

. j, ® ^ ^be air at the limousine, which we could 

ha dly see now, it was going so fast. 

there to shake my fist, too, but I didn’t. If you had been 
thev all ^ ^ remember, as I’ll always remember, how 

wasn’t a^ S “Amerikanski!” when they shook their fists. It 
feeline- ^ it. It gave me a funny 

fiRure^o t V stomach. I was too tired to 

street not tn people standing in the center of the 

To tell them .h,. all An-encm 
them forget what something, anything, to make 

woman with thf> w a ^PP^^od. I tried to say in French to the 
tell, no doubt f °° head that I was sorry. She could 

American, too' Sh*^ \ ^ ^ talked French that I was an 

Chinigo and I had^t other people standing there, and 

shaking their fists t because all of them started 

their teeth, just as th^ saying “Amerikanski !” between 

We Were really lo ^ ^ said it to the back of the limousine, 
t'ery long, and I had h^^'i ^s had been in Belgrade 

tiionth. Besides, the b the Srpski Kralj in a 

that buildings you should ™ade such a mess of everything 
now that you didn’t r'^ recognized looked so different 

were only piles of rubW^^^^ seeing them, or else they 

story Albania Building in saw the shining fifteen- 

'^hmigo how I had wmrl. we were all right. I told 

apartment up in the Alha • ^ ^ Pntsch cdebration from Nicky’s 
joggly’ nia and how when I left, Nicky said 

tn had vou'hm*^^ bombing from here too. 

right but h hadn’t been 

^ The Albania was remember. ^ 

Y„„ >1-= Ttae, Square of 

®zia, don’t you? That was where 
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those tens of thousands of people had gone crazy with emotion 
ten days ago over what King Peter and General Simovich had 
done. That was where they wrecked the Italian Travel Agency. It 
was one of the most beautiful spots in the whole city. Now it was 
the ugliest spot in the whole world. 

There was a trolley car right in the center of the square over on 
its side. A lot of big busses were scattered in pieces all over the 
landscape. On the sidewalk just around the comer from the 
square was a big aerial mine. I don’t know how many tons it 
weighed. But it was big all right. Somehow it hadn’t gone off. It 
had just made a hole in the cement where its nose hit; that was 
all. I went over to look closely at it. It wasn’t much to look at. 
Just a big chunk of metal. I don’t know why, but I wanted to 
touch it. I was beginning to feel sort of goofy. The planes were 
still raising hell. The noise was worse than ever. And smoke from 
fires all around the city made it hard to breathe, I didn’t just 
touch it. I kicked it. I was sorry as soon as I did it, because I 
banged my toe so badly it was hard to walk after that. But I think 
I felt better inside because I kicked it. My stomach went down 
where it belonged. 

Back in the square we saw one place where a bomb had made 
a hole in the street big enough to bury a couple of railroad cars. 
I mean big American railroad cars. We walked up as close as we 
could to it, but still we couldn’t see down to the bottom. You 
never saw such a mess as Terrazia was. I don’t think there was a 
piece of glass more than a few inches square within half a mile. 
The bombs had tom the fronts right off a lot of buildings. I know 
that’s old stuff. Everyone’s seen pictures of buildings like that in 
Spain and in France and Rotterdam and, of course, in London. 
But it was different seeing it right in front of your eyes. Especially 
when the bombers were stiU over your head and you didn’t know 
if they were through with the job or not. Those naked buildings 
niade us think of Eugene O’Neill’s Desire under the Elms, where 
they had a house on the stage and took away parts of the front 
wall so you could see what went on inside. 

We picked our way gingerly through the stuff on the sidewalks. 
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"eccs of people s bodies. Jc^\•el^)' and groceries and clothing out 
nip Glass and stone. Chunks of bombs and Jagged 

onVinri ° There were plenty of people around, but 

^ attention to the stuff on the sidewalks. Once 

and ^ cardboard bo.\ in front of a jeweliy store 

eo sailin watches and otlier glittering baubles 

fhe ‘-^ny phenornenal honesty on 

lav aroiin°rt made them ignore all this ^vealth that 

You’re trvi ^*^^ond rings don’t help you when 

®nrd“ T1.C taponan, .hing. .h= «"■.• 

lives of your osm people. 
ecks Ijitcr a. fnf^n^ r • 

Gernian troons art,, ii ° ^ Belgrade until the 

ne^vsreel shots f ^ / armed said German cameramen took 
'veresho;vn all bombed buildings. The pictures 

Hungarians anH R i ‘alkans, and they made Rumanians and 
their o;vu city. But 

®l^aged. Gypsies HtH n ^ story was that the scenes ^vcre all 
of guns to rurnmaffe “'"'^cred by German soldiers at the point 
^cy got shot if thev debris for jewelry and money, and 

There \vas one line Tr backs to the camera, 

of the street, run for th ^ ®bops on Terrazia, on the tvest side 
stores and novelty shon ^ Jews. They were clothing 

^gcrie and men’s shirt P^ces that sold things like women’s 
m back rooms o ^ost of the owieis 

small-time merchants planes came, these 

^ cd out to see what \ puUed on a few clothes and 

gone out of their doorwa ^PP'^’^tig. Not many of them had 
got rt. Xjjg bodies looked n ^ ^bat was where most of them 

m^ter stage manager. TT, ^ r placed there by some 

, ^ tvere all in out, toward the street, 

e^ rt ^ blue wh> the doors. The faces and 

Sr - «3shed gettgl? 

Qj. . * people ready to play gb'^'f 

g° got angry because I ston .t 

Pped to turn one of them 
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What I wanted to find out was what had killed these people. The 
one I examined didn’t have a single wound you could see. They 
had probably all been killed just by the repercussion that knocked 
them down, like ninepins, and did a swift merciful bloodless job 
of it. I kept thinking it was too bad that everyone hadn’t been 
killed that way. It was clean. 

I told you that all the bodies lay in the doonvays. That isn’t ex- 
actly true. There was one body on the sidewalk. I couldn’t help 
stopping to look at it. She lay on her side. She had on a sky-blue 
shimmery evening dress. Her hair was rich brown and perfectly 
combed. I looked do\vn at her and wondered where she had been 
last night, to still have on an evening dress at five o’clock in the 
morning. The gown had slipped do^vn off her right shoulder. It 
was the kind of a shoulder a sculptor would have chiseled. Then 
I noticed her right leg. Half of it was gone. Sawdust trickled out 
of the stump. My lovely brunette had been blown out of a shop 
^vindo^v. 

While I Avas catcliing up with Chinigo I thought if only it 
turned out that all these bodies were just shop-^vindo^v dummies ! 
But they weren’t, because the next one \ve passed ^sns moam’ng. 

I felt heartsick, going by -without stopping ^vhcn ^vc passed tliesc 
half-living, half-dead people. But we didn’t have a car and ^s•c 
didn’t have any bandages or medicine, and I don’t kno\v what 
■'ve could have done. I should have had a bottle of slivo in my 
back pocket, but I didn’t even have that. 

We counted two or three hundred bodies right in Terrazia. 
-A-nd Terrazia Isn’t half as big as Times Square. Terrazia proved 
to me that this svas all intentional. These planes that svcrc boml>- 
ing Belgrade had cs'cjything their osvn svay. They sveren’t releas- 
ing bombs from up in the clouds. Eveiy one of them came down 
in a dive or a glide and planted liLs bombs just where the crc\v 
■w.intcd to plant them. From what we saw in Belgrade that day 
we decided they could have dropped a bomb right down tlie lluc 
of a chimney, their aiming w.as so accurate. There ^vasn't any 
mysteiy about why Terrazia w.os one of the “military objectives” 
tltcy hit, .as Berlin called them in the communiques after it w.as all 
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Tavs the humiliation of ten 

picture in n, Kr^ the Serbs that no one could tear up his 

of the euiltv f "'hh it. This was a mass execution 

masTeS cud • demonstrated in Terrazia. It svas a 

tione. rid^g Berlin, with the ™- 

fixed its placraU up^d^u Agency had 

dows had been puUn "”5 P^ate-glass win- 

away and thev t, ^ ^ wreckage had been cleared 

•hi m„“Sd "? p“ 

bombs than the Serbc h ^ wrecking the place svlth 

glass windows were brnk stones. The plate- 

the sidewalk in splinterx^^T 

tickets to Italy there t ri they won’t be able to sell any 

wondered what the G° ^ Chinigo. Chinigo said he 

stumbled around the Travel Agency looked like. So we 

®ess as the Italian Sicr ^ ^ 

warned them not to re 1 wondered why Berlin hadn’t 

pilots were supposed ttf if broken windows. Or maybe the 
without hurting the Naz' destroyed the buildings all around, 
big laugh was th. 

too. They had banicaderl 't Legation. That was a wreck 

ground, but there wasn’t ^ attacks from the Serbs on the 

against attacks by their nwrf ^ could do to barricade it 
bad happened to the twn the air. I wondered what 

^ the place swore they would stay 

aybe they were buried al! ^ ^rmy captured the city. 

® °t those little histori^ wreckage. I don’t know, 

when we go back to Bel ™^tters we’ll have to straighten 
over. to Belgrade some day after the war is all 

bxccpt for those tU 

seemed to have landed the Gennan pilots 

^hJ^e bombed Terrazia area end they wanted to. 

stcnned'^ bodies and the ^ ® ^ clean line. On one side, 

PP across this invisible line"'*^^*?^^^ buildings. Then you 

> there wasn’t a scar of any 
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kind. Not many, anyway. It was just as if someone up in the sky 
had taken a compass and put one point right in the fountain in 
the center of Terrazia and had drawn a chalk circle with the 
other point, and then had said to the bombers, go to it, boys, but 
don t go outside the mark. I don’t mean Terrazia was the only 
target. There was the Srpski Kralj, of course, and when we saw 
what had happened to the Greek and British Legations we knew 
they had been on the list, too. 

Then when we got to our own legation we found it had also been 
badly banged up by bombs. Louis Fortier, U.S. mihtary attache, 
^vas there burning aU the legation’s confidential papers. Kay was 
him. Kay said he had spent the night away from the hotel 
and that was why we hadn’t seen him in the lobby. He had had 
just as much luck as we had had in not getting hit, and he had had 
just a^ttle luck as we had had in trying to get a story to Switzer- 
and. He said the legation had been evacuated, and the Minister’s 
ome ^^as going to be headquarters for the Americans. He was 
going over to Lane’s house with Fortier in a fe^v minutes. That 
wy where the milk wagon with aU our baggage had gone. So 
'-tmigo and I started on foot for Lane’s house. 

ivhere a lot of the smoke was coming from 
on 7^ i." ^ the city. Down the hill, 

AlinktP ’ ° government buddings. The Prime 

farther street, the War Office, and a little 

Nearly Propaganda. They were aU burning, 

'vasn’t an ^ ^ engines in Belgrade were there. But now there 

Stta'in •'■'y aLeredL first 

fsi": 

the citv even Jf ^riy of the fires in other parts of 

and gct\vater found a way to repair the broken mains 

Cliiriigo 3.nci I tricH trv *- j 

smoke stopped us. We <= the thick black 

running in the gutter f handkerchiefs in some water 

them over our faces ^ broken pipe somewhere and put 

^vent on. Then the heat got so bad wc 
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said, what the hell’s the use, and turned aroimd. I looked over 
my shoulder and saw for certain that the Press and Propaganda 
was going to be nothing but a charred shell by night. That was 
e o y thing I saw all day that made me happy. My expulsion 
er and the calendar on the Minister’s desk marked, “St. John, 
5 00 Sunday, were certainly in there burning now. It was the 

^ remembered this was Sunday, Expulsion Day for 
me. The war had saved me. 

1 , ^ to the Lane house things had quieted dorvn, 

^ ^ planes flying around. AU the news- 

snnlr there with our baggage. Mrs. Lane was as soft- 

wnrV ^ ^^od calm as ever. The Minister was tiding to 
the ritv .^'^^''^tion plans for the rest of us. He couldn’t leave 
the No • ^ ^^isy Harriman had tried to follow 

toys caUel^r f Papa Hull (as aU the diplomatic 
Washington State), had sent an order out from 

another^var f ^ “when”) there was 

appoint an ^^“ister was to remain in the capital and 

‘-e g„v.™,e„.. (In view of w« 
the government”) ^ should have said, “try to follow 
Days ago Lanp t u 

secretary, for the ’ob 'ri ^ picked Macatee, the first 

rrm-around on o” the week, while we were getting the 

Lane and asked hiL problem, we had gone to 

He agreed one man ''"l ‘^^old do for us when war came, 
of us. We must d along with Macatee to represent all 

drew straws in Lan^’ ^ ourselves who it was to be. We 

Then We drew un a ^ ^ ^ 5°^ ^he short one. 

for all the rest when which I promised to file stories 

™ent and found com I caught up with the govem- 

revised. Fortier sudd But now the whole plan was 

appeared with Kay and said he was tak- 
Staff, which already 1, a ^ the General 

great secret; he said^h A somewhere. Just where was a 

Leigh White jumped 

c chance, and Fortier said okay. HiU 
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and Brock and Brown and Chinigo started to raise a rumpus. 
Lane straightened it all out in good diplomatic fashion by saying 
there was no reason why all four of them shouldn’t go along with 
Macatee and me. That meant we all had to trim our baggage 
down to the bare minimum, and we agreed to take nothing but 
one small bag apiece and a typewriter. It’s funny how a news- 
paperman will sacrifice almost anything else before he gives up 
his typewriter. You’d think we hadn’t ever learned to write with a 
pen or pencil. 

Lane’s house was in bad shape. Part of the roof lay on the 
sidewalk. Some of the windows were smashed. The inside was a 
mess. A lot of bombs had dropped close by. The courtyard was 
beginning to fiU up with Americans. Every few minutes someone 
would come along with some kind of a pseudo claim to American 
protection. They kept delaying Lane and his staff in their job of 
trying to take care of legitimate Americans. 

In places like the Balkans about seventy per cent of the people 
With American passports haven’t ever lived in the United States, 
and a lot of them don’t even speak English. They got their pass- 
ports by being children of American sailors, or by manning an 
American who may have scooted back home soon after the 
wedding and never returned, or thanks to some strange techni- 
cality of American law. All diplomats say these people cause 
them more grief than even the fussiest old-maid tourist. That ^vas 
surely true in Belgrade on Sunday, April 6, 1941. 

One of them ^vc did feel sorry for was a boy about sixteen. He 
spoke English rather well, because he had once been in the United 
States. When the bombing started he made right for Lane’s 
home. On the way a piece of bomb got him in the leg. He \vas 
bleeding badly ■when he limped into the courtyard. His blood 
made a deep crimson trail wherever he ^s•ent. AVe put a tourniquet 
around his leg, and then someone drove him to a hospital. He 
cried like a baby, not over the pain, which must ha\’C been bad, 
but because he didn’t want to leave ■what he called “all you other 
Amcric.ans.” He figured that if he ever got into a hospital they 
■Would think he ^^’as just another Serb and treat liim accordingly. 
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W hen he said “they” he didn’t explain ^^•hom he meant, but we 
all kne^\•. 

Another person -who stumbled into the courtyard ^s•as Ruth 
I^IitcheU, tlie sister of Billy Mitchell, the “W^orld \Var ace. She was 
all dressed up in her Comitaji uniform, with big leather boots and 
a fur hat covered \s'ith the skulls and cross bones the Comitaji 
iHe for an emblem. Just two daj-s ago I had sent off a storj’ about 
ow the chief of the Comitaji had accepted her as a member of 
e outlaw organization and had appointed her his personal dis- 
patch rider. The chief was an old man. A lot of people thought 
e ivas cracked. But he claimed to have tens of tliousands of fol- 
owere who were going to do in this ivar just ^^'hat they had done 
in ot er Balkan wars. That meant hiding by day and doing 

^ 11^ f night. This dirty work consisted prind- 

P ^ > 0 sneaking through enemy lines, putting poison in the 

sprrpfc fi, '' ruining the artillciy’, getting all the militar)' 

week<=Tp7.- I . enemy-occupied country for da)-s or 
that allrrn- done. There tvere special Yugoslav laic's 

the count ^ demand food and lodging from anyone in 

anyone thJ ^^f^P^ed them from punishment for murdering 
CoLitaii Zfh T MitcheU took the 

members rot. She^^ poison that all 

so that if shp 1 supposed to seiv it in the lapel of her coat 

heiself even if ^ could suck the lapel and kill 

because no Co ^ behind her back. That ivas 

live after being^ptureT ®“PP“^d to be taken alive, or to 

gag W’^no^i^-^°'^^’ ^ didn’t laugh. That hoise 

oldmantosip^y^™",'^"" ^be stiU expected die 
around deliverino- ^ horse so that she could go galloping 

said, I>U get froivned a litde and 

did grin. Byt j i ^ ^ catch up -with the chief. Then she 

felt the lapel She ^ Poison sew-ed in my coat collar; feel! I 

ad married an Englishman and lo^ 
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her American citizenship, she was divorced now. Technically she 
was still a British subject, but today she ^vas looking to the 
American Legation to help her get out of town so that she could 
find the chief somewhere. I ^s’ondercd as I looked at her in the 
rather siUy fur hat and man’s coat whether she and the rest of the 
Comitaji really thought they could use the old guerrilla tactics 
against the Nazi army of steel tanks and bombing planes. It 
seemed to me that Miss Mitchell was just looking for some a la 
Holly^vood adventure. Well, I thought, she’ll probably get all she 
wants and more before long. 

^Vhile we ^vere talking together the Minister said did anyone 
want a drink, and so ^ve went into the kitchen and Brock found a 
vase about t\vo feet tall and we filled it with ice and then poured 
in about a quart of good Scotch and called it a loving cup, and as 
fast as it got empty we filled it up again. We needed that Scotch 
all right. All of us were pretty jittery. Then we decided the Lanes 
had to have a good air-raid shelter if they were going to stay in 
Belgrade, and we spent an hour hauling cots and mattresses and 
about a ton of food and water down into the deep cellar. It had 
walls five feet thick and tremendous beams across the ceiling. 
It looked so safe to me that I thought of my big suitcase. Since I 
could only take the little bag and my typewriter in Macatee’s car, 
I put the big suitcase in the cellar with the cots and the food. 
Some of the other boys thought it was a good idea, and they 
stored their stuff down there with mine. 

A few planes were still dropping bombs around the city. But 
we were used to it now, and it didn’t bother us very much. Lane 
told Macatee to leave his own Chevrolet behind and to take the 
five of us in the Buick. This was a big car. Lane said, that some 
rich American tourist had presented to the legation when he 
went back home to the United States last summer. Macatee 
thought that was a good idea, and Lane said the only trouble 
was that he had had a fight with his own chauffeur during the 
Worst of the raid, and the chauffeur had gone off with the keys to 
the garage. The trouble started, it seemed, because the bombs 
scared hell out of the chauffeur, and he insisted that his pay ought 
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to be doubled, beginning immediately, or he’d resign. Lane 
called him a yeUow coward and told him a man wasn’t worth 
much if he tried to run out just when he was most needed. Lane 
didn t double his pay because he was sure the chauffeur would 
still be yellow, no matter how much money anyone gave him. 
Just before we came along, the chauffeur had locked the Buick in 
the garage and had gone off with the garage key. We all went out 
and worked with a sledge hammer and finally broke down the 
steel garage doors, and someone drove the Buick out into the 
courtyard. 

When we saw it, Chimgo and I looked at each other quickly, 
^d I knew he was thinking the same thing I was thinking. But 
just to make sure we were right I asked Lane if the big black 
limousme had been through the center of Belgrade about an hour 
or two ago. He said, yes, the chauffeur had just driven the Buick 
rom the frontier. We asked who the fellow in the back seat 
^ went through the city? Lane said it was a 

caTT^> American legation in one of the other Balkan 

had been trying to get to Belgrade and got stuck on 
him Tn the night, and so Lane had sent the Buick for 

with tl, ^ j Lane what had happened, about the woman 
said “Am ^ about the people who shook their fists and 
but W bitterly. Lane was disturbed by the story, 

of all th u ^ ^ young fellow was pretty excited because 
i^t w aleep aU night and why 

fore the later we heard that be- 

diplomat h really over, that same scared young 

dtac i America 

for a lot of thinj^ through the battle lines. That feat made up 

we stood in th Belgrade, somebody asked, as 

somebodylf ' «■!.« ttae it L. When 

We all looked at ° clock, no one would believe him until 

almost night so '"’^*^ches. It seemed as if it must be 

said he had heard'th tbe last four hours. Lane 

at t e government, right after the bombers 
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came over Belgrade, had left for Vranyska Banya, about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the south in the foothills of the south Serb 
mountains. 

He suggested that Macatee and the five of us start off as soon as 
possible, but for about an hour he wanted to use the Buick him- 
self. We all agreed to meet in the courtyard in exactly an hour. 
Hill said he was going off to the radio station to try to send a 
story. The rest of us thought there was only one chance in a 
thousand that the radio station would be working, even if it 
hadn’t been hit. But Hill said he was going anyway, and then he 
whispered that he would send a short dispatch to the AP for me 
if they were accepting messages. I told him thanks, because I 
couldn’t go with him; I had a job to do. I didn’t tell him what it 
was, but I had suddenly remembered Sonia and how I had 
promised not to leave Belgrade without her. 

Until that very minute I had forgotten all about her. She had 
been so terrified about a few sirens going off last night. If she 
hadn’t been killed by some of the bombs she must be a nervous 
wreck by now. I began to be sorry for her and I started out for 
her apartment on foot. Unfortunately for me. Lane’s house was a 
long way from her place, and I didn’t even know the name of her 
street. If I went back to the Srpski Kralj Hotel and started out 
from there I could find the way all right, because I had memo- 
nzed it last night, but I could never get back in an hour if I had 
to cover that much ground, and then both of us would be stuck 
in Belgrade, which wouldn’t help anyone. I didn’t know Sonia 
Well enough then or care enough for her to sacrifice my life or 
even my job for her, but I did want to make a real attempt to live 
np to my promise. 

I had my Rolliflex camera with me, slung over my should^ 
on a strap, and I stopped in Lane’s street to use it. Right next door 
there was a private two-car garage. Someone during the first 
bombing had tried to drive an Austin out of the garage into the 
street. It was half out when a bomb hit the house next door and 
landed about two tons of brick on top of the little car. I took a 
picture of it; then I tried to look inside to see what had happened 
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to whoever was behind the wheel, but the body of the car tvas 
smashed so badly you couldn’t see inside. A little farther on there, 
was one of those naked houses with the front aU ripped away and 
soine bodies hanging on splintered pieces of timber, just as if they 
had been crucified there by a bloodthirsty god. 

I was squinting through the finder of the camera ^vhen I heard 


an angry yeU. I looked up just in time to see half a dozen men 
rushmg at me, shaking their fists. They were hollering bloody 
niur er. I couldn t figure out what they meant. They got in a 
circ e around me. When they tried to smash my camera I thought 
iniew what the trouble was. Then when I heard them yelling the 
Th German I was sure. It ^vas the same old story. 

y ought I -^vas a Nazi agent. There was no use arg[uing wth 
didn’t known enough Serbian to do it, which I 

mn Tt t want my camera smashed, and so I started to 

was ”^^^kout half a mile to outdistance them, and then I 

hadn’t h^d tired. I remembered for the first time that I 

dinner if ™ stomach but beer and whisky since my 
W wxth Soma last night, and then I hadn’t done much 

dinine room '''kite tablecloths and peace of the Srpski Kralj 

me remember wh^re /I"" “ 

I could never find t-i, supposed to be going, but I knew now 
and tried tn + i u ^ piace, and so I went back to Lane’s house 
wrote a note to^ fi wasn’t working. Then I 

Hmgarian LegaUo" «» Scimridt-Pop, at tte 

behind in Belvrad t someone who \vas staying 

the champame sfip ^ ^ '^^hvered sometime. I told her I’d mis 
off lightly, iust in ^S^'ocd to bring along. I tried to pass it 
the note and had r ^ ^ stuck in Belgrade when she got 

.The hour Lde^ W *is hell, 

still hadn’t come ba t f ^ time I finished the note. HiU 

to pack our stuff in fhn station. The rest of us began 

gasoline, but -^ve fimi h ^ 

to get aU we wanm^^^i!” *g"°>'ance that we would be able 
"^hen we got to Vranyska Banya, in case 
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we had to do any more moving. We checked the oil and filled up 
with water and then sat down to wait for Hill. We waited more 
than half an hour. Then Macatee got impatient and said maybe 
something had happened to Hill, which would be too bad, but 
after all we couldn’t wait forever. The government already had a 
long start on us, and there was a chance they might go right on 
through Vranyska Banya and we might never catch up with 
them. But Macatee wanted to stop at his own house, out in the 
suburbs, and Lane said that if Hill showed up within half an hour 
he would get him out to Macatee’s house somehow. So we started 
on our flight from Belgrade. 

We didn’t see much on our way to Macatee’s house, because 
we had to detour around big areas of the city where the damage 
was so bad you couldn’t drive a car through the streets. But we 
did get a last look at what was left of the government buildings. 
They were still burning as if they had been soaked with gasoline. 

Macatee’s place was a villa in Dedinje, on a hill looking out 
over the Danube. Right near the edge of the river was the big 
military aiiport. While Macatee was inside the house giving 
final orders to his servants, we heard that same drone Brock and I 
had heard just as the sun was coming up. Then off in the distance 
we saw the planes. I was too tired to count them. And anyway, 
they were coming in a single column, about a mile apart. The 
first plane circled once over the airport and then dived. It seemed 
to keep going straight down at three or four hundred miles an 
hour until its nose got within a few inches of the ground. Then it 
straightened out and glided away. One plane after another did 
that. It was all as mechanically perfect, as systematic, and as well 
tuned as if they had been robots worked by some fellow a million 
iriiles away with a switch. Each plane had its own target. Mostly 
they were dropping bombs on a lot of Yugoslav fighter planes and 
a few bombers parked on the field. But some of the Nazi planes 
dropped incendiaries on the hangars and the other airport build- 
ings. Then, after aU the bombs had been unloaded, they came 
back, flying just off the ground, and machine-gunned hell out of 
nil the men trying to put out the fires or get planes off the ground. 
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When they finally left, the whole field was dotted with globs of 
re where the Yugoslav machines were burning. Thick black 
smoke was gomg up from the buildings. 

The show was about over when Macatee came hurrying out of 
^ e Ouse and said, Hill or no Hill, we had to get going. He had 
just received word that a lot of bombing had been done around 
JJedinje that morning. They had been trying to hit the militaiy 
^ ^nd the White Palace. He said the military people had 

^ rl ™ 3- new wave of Nazi planes was heading this way, 
ere was no sense sticking our necks out and inviting trouble. 
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ever invented to run on wheels, from the crudest kind of an oxcart 
you e\ er sa^v, up to some diplomatic limousines fancy enough for 
an ndian Maharajah. Some carts were puUed by donkeys, some 
y orses, some by oxen, but most of them by human beings, 
ey were aU loaded high with— weU, stuff. Stuff is what you 
■e wt you when you flee from a bombed city. If you’re a 
e a lot of these people were, stuff is a mattress, and a 
mpal ^ ^ couple of chickens, and some sacks of com- 
an H 1 u pans, and the skirt -with the big frills 

half fi ^ rr that your great-grandmother spent 

somp r! ^ ''’°rlring on and that your little daughter \vill wear 
neasant^^ enough. Those are the kind of things 

VQu’rp a "'hen they have to run for their lives. Of course if 

few exrr5 official you take a case of fancy liquor, and a 

a biff b gasoline, and some tins of Black Sea caviar, and 

Regent ^ "rife’s jewelry, and the decoration the 

suppression o/tb ^ 

like socks anrl f' ^ niaybe a few suitcases of things 

thing they ownrdt^^H 

over their should ^ undies on the ends of sticks they carried 
these footloose peonlp follo\v'ing the ’ivinding highway, 

"'as shorter, eve b ™ across the fields, because that way 
^ough httle va™evs struggle do\m 

people is still one of tb up steep hills. That ribbon of 

About ten miles f ^ vivid pictures of the whole war. 
highway circled ®olgrade there was a spot where the 

get a good wew of tb ^ g°t up there we could 

Belgrade. Burning Bel ^ scene. Behind us we could see 

becoming a city of sile ^ already weU on the svay to 

and women Ijing 3-01 Except that a lot of those men 

for help and a drink n ^ ^ streets were probably still moaning 
see the smoke from doy^ to stop the pain. We could 

red flames. It looked as through the smoke the 

"d as If there was another air raid going on. We 
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were too far away now to hear sounds distinctly, but what we 
did hear was a dull noise that probably was a brew of aU the 
noises of war mixed together. The noises of planes and g^ns and 
sirens and falling buildings. But what made us think the raid was 
going on in earnest again were the little black dots in the sky and 
the puffs of white smoke, which we knew came from the shrapnel 
sent up by the ack-ack guns as they tried so hard and generally so 
futilely to pin one on the bombers. 

Then from the hill we could see that human ribbon stretching 
across the countryside. We couldn’t see individual people and 
we couldn’t see any single movement, but the ribbon seemed to 
move just like a piece of string as you drag it across the floor 
when you’re playing with a cat. Or like a snake slithering slowly 
through the grass. One end of that ribbon was back ten miles, in 
Belgrade. The other end was lost in the distance the other way. 
We figured that some of those people way up ahead must have 
started out the minute the first bombs fell, to be that far by after- 
noon. Silent, resigned people who knew it wouldn’t be any use 
staying in their own city. Once out in the country they’d be safe 
from bombs, probably, but where would they sleep tonight? I 
kept thinking, where will they sleep tonight? And I kept wonder- 
ing what they would do for food when they had cooked up all the 
commeal they had and there was nothing else left. 

Going up the hill we passed a big black hearse that was just 
about making the grade. In the place where the coffin was sup- 
posed to be, the undertaker had packed his whole family. The 
six or seven small children seemed to be having the time of their 
lives, but the father looked as if he might be superstitious about 
nsmg a hearse to rescue his family. 

That evacuation of thousands and maybe tens of thousands of 
people from Belgrade was about as orderly as you could imagine. 
No hysteria. No pandemonium. Which made me wonder whether 
We Americans would be as calm if we were rushing for our lives 
out of one of our cities. My guess was that we wouldn t be. The 
difference, I suppose, is that these poor Europeans, and especially 
people like the Serbs, are so used to war and destruction that 
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When Macatee said something about maybe we’d better go 
on if the government wasn’t there in Vranyska Banya, the little 
Foreign Office guy got quite jittery and said, oh no, you mustn t 
do that. This is the place to stay. 

He could assure Macatee that none of us would make any 
mistake if we stayed right here in Vranyska Banya. 

W e sat up most of the night writing stories, but of course after 
we signed our names at the end there was nothing we could do 
■with them except to pass them around in a circle and do a mutual 
admiration job on them. They really were good stories. Thinking 
about them now, I’m sure they were the most graphic, the best- 
^vritten newspaper stories that ever came from any of our type- 
^vrite^s. But those dispatches about the bombing of Belgrade were 
doomed never to be sent over cable 'wires and never to be set up 
in type. Of course we didn’t know that on Monday morning, 
April seventh, when the four of us, fresh from all that had hap- 
pened in Belgrade, sat at our typewriters in little Vranyska Banya. 

That Monday morning we had breakfast in a sidewalk cafana. 
The peasants were in from the country with their eggs and butter 
snd chickens. They crowded into the market place, but they 
didn’t do much business. Most of them gathered in busy little 
knots and kept looking up over their shoulders at the sky and 
whispering the dreadful ncw's. Yugoslavia was at ■war! God help 
Yugoslarial The younger people had a bright look in their eyes. 
The older people looked frightened. But I kept thinking that if 
they only kne^v all sve knew they would look a lot more fright- 
ened. If they only knew what had already happened in Belgrade. 
If they only knew that we hadn’t seen a single Yugoslav fighter 
in the air over the capital, and no British planes either. Then I 
■'■'’ondcred how many of those younger people Avith a bright look 
m their eyes had ever heard of tanks. 

The only way we could get any real food in that sidc\valk 
restaurant was to go out into the market place and buy eggs and 
meat and t.ake them back to tlic cafana and get someone to cook 
them for us. But even tliat was difficult, because the peasants, as 
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n ^ they got the news that war had come to Yugoslada, 
nte to take all their produce right back home ^vith them, 
er eatmg all the eggs we could buy, Brock and I went 
Vi ri village and found a little shoemaker who 

wall pairs of Serbian peasant sandals hanging on the 

V ^ have never seen Serbian peasant sandals 

, )°ur imagination to try to picture them. They are 
° ^ single piece of leather, which forms the sole and 
InnVtn ^nds up in a horn at the toe — a queer- 

direrri^ ^ horn doesn’t point in just the right 

and snow pour into it, just as if it were a funnel, 

and you don’t keep your feet very dry. 

Pletei°y nSl^ irthffi^ ^ 

desiimprl t ' place, native costumes anywhere are 

propTe who^''';'^^ locality-to make the 

stances under ^ ^°"^°rtable as possible in the circum- 

we thought that if r another thing, 

stand out from th " ^ some native costumes we wouldn’t 

New York cloth people as much as we did in our 

into so much triThl save us from getting 

'vith us. Macaterfeirtln Brown agreed halfheartedly 

to look ^Vestcm ^ diplomat he’d better continue 

The t £ 

colored peasant sock^^^ crazy-looking shoes and some bright- 
ii w-e thought ^ve were^” ' sallied out into the market place. 
Wrong. The ^^’hole to conspicuous \ve surely w’ere 

'Vc tried to duck do”""" |^°^cd everything else to stare at us. 
everyone kept snickeri'"^ street, but people follo%ved us, and 
ably ^verc gobg to be kfll ^ soldiers, who prob- 

sv’cpt through that sect" ^ ^_iew' days later when the Germans 
and just gaped loading guns and equipment into 

''c came to. By going into the first little 

•werica for a fe;v ivppt.^ shopkeeper had been in 

osc Europeans who ha • " twenty years ago. But like all 
c ever been over here, he remembered 
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most of the English words he had learned. His vocabulary 
wouldn’t have done for a conversation on politics or physics, but 
he was able to explain why the people were laughing at us. It 
seems it was all because of the knee-length stockings we bought 
and were so proud of that we rolled them up over the cuffs of our 
trousers, like golf socks. We had chosen a peculiar design, which, 
our shopkeeper explained in his faltering English, was worn, 
according to custom, only by Serbian virgins who were advertis- 
ing for husbands. 

That same morning RusseU Hill showed up. He looked like 
the wrath of God. He was driving Macatee’s Chevrolet. Lane had 
turned it over to him. His story was that after he left us Sunday 
noon he had found the Belgrade radio station operating, in a 
fashion, but before he could file his dispatch and get away, those 
same planes we saw demolish the military airport started bomb- 
ing the center of the city again. Everyone was forced at the point 
of guns to go into basement shelters. And so Hill had spent an hour 
or two down under the radio station while we were pacing around 
the Minister’s courtyard waiting for him. When he was finally 
released and got back, we were gone. But HiU was cheerful, be- 
cause he thought he had scooped the world with his dispatch 
from Belgrade. It was months later, of course, before we con- 
firmed what we suspected then; that no dispatch left Belgrade 
after dawn that first day of the war. Neither the one I had sent 
early in the morning nor those Hill had sent at noon. 

HiU had brought along some people the British Minister had 
asked the American Minister to help him evacuate. I think they 
Were Greeks who had been doing some secret work for the British. 
And then there was a Jewish Yugoslav newspaperman called 
Aroeti, who was quite panicky, and an English correspondent, 
Edwards, who had lived for years in Yugoslavia and had written 
several books on the country, and his wife, a Serbian girl we 
called Duka. HiU had been lost on the blacked-out road aU night 
because the Greek refugees insisted on telling him how to go, and 
their sense of direction had been rather peculiar. 

After we listened to HiU’s story we held a consultation of 
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war and decided we had to get serious about this problem of com- 
munications. My God, yes! The war had been going on for 
twenty-four hours, and as far as we knew none of us had gotten 
a sing ^ord off to America yet ! Then someone whispered a dark 
cret. e knew, definitely, that the British air attache, somewhat 
contrary to international law and custom, had a portable short- 
ve sending set. And the British air attache was right here in 
ranys a Banya. Someone had seen him. And so we split up 
T \ '''^nt out in different directions searching for the elusive 
Tom Maplebeck, British air attache. 

found him. He did considerable hemming and 
j, broke down and admitted, yes, he did have 

Ministp believe it or not. General Simovich, the Prime 

had ah<!^’l country and the head of the army, 

Greek alUes^^r communicating with his British and 

of Yupn^la '• armies scattered in various parts 

little DortaW^’ unless Maplebeck let him use the 

.pettawirr Maplebeck told, hi, 

plcM to the British in p’’ l'°",a a day tapping o"* 

some of those thr^ up with some help— with 

planes. And the litH thousand troops and hundreds of 

munication with the^^" v to get into corn- 

lines were all cut armies, because civil phone 

set up. military communications hadn’t yet been 

Graphic word nirt thousands of words we wanted to send. 
Put Maplebeck iu^M Nazis had done to Belgrade 

laughed. Impossible RPU P^P^'" 

over and then write" h . °'^®--^'''arison. Waituntilthewaris 

get orders to the six Y ^ 

■'vith the British and tb^^^ armies. To try to establish contact 
Paperman’s point of v'^ men seldom see a news- 

and pleaded. We ^ loaned and groaned and begged 

agreed that if -wni^lri^ ^cached a compromise. Maplebeck 
address the dispatch to all about one hundred words and 
our American papers and news agen- 
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cies and sign all our names, he’d try — ^yes, he’d promise to try — 
to get it out. Well, you can’t describe much about the bombing of 
a city and the beginning of a war in a hundred words. We sat 
around trying to figure out what to say. Someone remembered 
that his first city editor used to impress cub reporters with the 
value of brevity by pointing out that the story of the creation of, 
the world was told in the Bible in thirty-two, or was it sixty-seven, 
words? And so we tried to tell about the first thirty-six hours of 
the Balkan war in a hundred words. It wasn’t very hot stuff. 
Everyone had a different idea as to what was important. But we 
finally got it written and signed our names and gave the piece of 
paper to Maplebeck, and he agreed to have his operator tap it out. 

Well, we relaxed a little then. Our employers over in New York 
and Chicago wouldn’t pin any medals on us for a joint dispatch 

of a hundred words, but at least it would let them know we were 
trying. 

That afternoon some of us took a trip into Kraljevo, where 
the Yugoslavs had their largest airplane factory. One of the big- 
gest in all the Balkans. We had heard Kraljevo had been bombed, 
and we wanted to see for ourselves. It had been all right, but the 
ig plane factory was still undamaged. We talked to a local 
official. We asked him, what .about the factory when the Ger- 
mai^ get here? He didn’t like that word “when.” He kept say- 
^g if. He said, if the Germans come here they won’t find any 
factory. We’re going to take care of that. We don’t have any 
regular explosive, but we’ve got the building loaded with bombs 
snd hand grenades. They’re all tied together with a big fuse. AU 
ve have to do is to light one match. Just as soon as we get the 
order. We wait for the order. Then we light the fuse. Then, 
good-by factory. The joke \vill be on Hitler. He will never make 
Jurplanes in Kraljevo. 

I "as impressed by that little speech. I remembered every 
"ord of it. \Vccks later I found out what did happen ivhen the 
e^TOans got to Kraljevo, but that’s getting ahead of the story, 
hat night more refugees streamed in from Belgrade. They 
told some pretty grizzly stories of what had happened after we 
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fi rnore of the same thing. More bombs. More 

reS" deaths. More destruction. Only now the city was 
TT-.,^ another Rotterdam all right, 

a had his revenge. He was wiping Belgrade on the 

Danube light off the map. 

iottin night interviewing each new arrival, 

vvriti ^ f our notebooks, and 

spnri tw A just in case we ever did get a chance to 

to try t 1 Macatee 

commiiT,’ government and find out what the hell the 

enunent ^^^aation was going to be. Where was the gov- 

station I'n^ shop? When would they have a radio 

o< V„g„ll™Z “ “““ 

pack all of watched the British and Greek diplomats 

set and their n^ documents and their short-wave radio 

off. They did it^^°^^ ^'^Sgage into their automobiles and make 
ous ivith their s^^ ^ ^ ®^^ge-whisper maimer. They were so obvi- 
Ml of Vranv-slcc before they ever started out of town 

When we saw S ’ 

off in a cloud of dust M Corps Diplomatique cars tear 

government, if ff ev T tip-off that the Yugoslav 

there any longer ^ been in Vranyska Banya, surely ^vasn’t 
So we badgered Ma 

badgered the little F ^bout pushing off too. And Macatee 
confidential and said fellow, who still acted very 

chase. The British anri^n ^ want us to go on any wild-goose 
B^t gobg off on a j. , Oh yes, they were, he implied, 

be/d be back very so *^™^‘^c)untry inspection of the scenery. 
While this was goiuv ^ ^ uiustn’t pay any attention to them. 

®av government had von^ ^ good tip that the Yugo- 

r\« ^3de sense when ^ town of Uzice the night before. 

ffice feUow had been m ^Md us that the little Foreign 

' ere kept behind as lon^^"^ seeing that the diplomats 

people were afraid that f ^ P°®ble, because the government 

S ' os of diplomatic cars might at- 
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tract the Nazi bombing planes and give away where the new seat 
of government was. With the British and Greeks it was different. 
They were allies, the countries that were going to give Yugo- 
slavia so much help. And then, the British had that all-important 
short-wave set. We could see the Yugoslav point of view. They 
were right of course. But we were newspapermen. We had a 
story to send. The only possible chance of ever being able to send 
It would be to get where the government was and try to impress 
on Simovich himself the importance to Yugoslavia, as well as to 
us, of letting America know what was happening. 

So we ganged up on poor Macatee, and finally he threw up 
his hands and said all right, he’d go. But as we started off he 
was still worrying out loud about whether he was getting in bad 
with the little Foreign Office fellow, who, of course, wouldn’t 
approve what we were doing. 

It was a nasty night. Pouring rain. Roads jammed with cars. 
Shots rang out from the darkness every time we tried to use our 
headlights. Then the Chewie, which Hill was driving, had a 
flat tire on a road so deep with mud we couldn’t use the jack. 
And anyway the gadget that turned the screw of the jack was 
nussing. So we had to get a lot of soldiers, who were sitting around 
a cafana talking about what the Yugoslav army was going to do 
to the Germans, to play human jack while we put chunks of 
wood under the axle. We were caked with mud from head to 
foot by the time we got the wheel changed. Then we took a 
wrong turn somewhere and got on a pure mud road. There 
weren’t any natives to ask about directions, because it was late at 
^ght. But the road seemed to be going in the general direction 
of Uzice, and so we kept right on. 

After a few miles I suddenly grabbed Brock’s arm. Brock was 
driving the Buick, and I was sitting beside him. He slapped on 
the brakes just in time. Right in front of us were two of the big- 
gest heads I had ever seen. Oxen heads. A team of oxen pulling 
a peasant wagon. Behind that first team was another and then 
another. As far as we could see in the light of the headlights 
Were oxen and peasant carts. Two soldiers walked beside the 
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head of each of those lumbering, plodding animals. Inside each 
^vagon there ^vcrc a few cans of gasoline, or some hay, or some 
sac-^ of bread. Supplies for the Yugoslav army. Supplies going 
to t e battle front. A militar)' supply train of oxcarts. One strong 
man could have carried all they had loaded in one of those ox- 
never had been able to figure out xvhy tlic Yugosla\s, 
0 aren t especially kind to animals, never, even in peace time, 
g \e oxen decent, manly.loads to pull. Tonight the carts 
to have a bare minimum of weight in them. 
liP ntirrow and slippery xvith mud, and since the 

on othcred the oxen we stopped the engine and turned 

^ par -ing lights and sat xvaiting for this primordial military 
mn tti ^ 'vaited xvc counted. ^Vc xvaited there for 

thrpp Vi ^ -wc counted one hundred, txvo hundred, 

Bro^vn ^ oxcarts. ^Vhcn somebody got tired of counting, 
oxen just count the 

time anvonp'^ ^ ^ 8ut it was the only 

the same ^ guess the rest of them xvere thinking 

Rumania whU? th^r ^ 8een up in 

show. We’d seen tl, n getting ready for this 

motor trucks An ^ military' supply trains. Tremendous 

all these oxcarts ^ truck would have held almost as much as 
in an hour the diT the truck ivould have covered 

and night. these oxen would cover in a whole day 

m France. But xvh"^ same story the year before 

^'hy had the Britbh learned the lesson of France? 

commit suicide this alloxved these Yugoslavs to 

agents and military British, xvith all the espionage 
slaxia, knew that thiT^^^ g^uce people they had had in Yugo- 
some British in praj, ^ oxcart army? And there had been 

espionage agents in ^'1 there had. been plenty of British 

for this Balkan ^va^ "’hen the Germans xs'ere preparing 

'vas no oxcart outfit ^ knew that the German army 

^xen, oxen, oxen. Th 


‘ay trudged past us for hours. Finally 
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we decided to buck the stream and try to make some headway. 
We went slowly with dim lights, traveling in second gear, but 
even at that some of the oxen got frightened and shied off to the 
left and overturned their carts. Whenever that happened there 
was complete bedlam 'for half an hour. The peasant soldiers 
would ignore' the accident and swarm around the car cursing us 
out in a language we barely understood. Then they would argue 
about which way the cart ought to be picked up. And they gen- 
erally wound up by taking the cart all to pieces. Then, of course, 
it had to be reassembled back on the road. I remembered how 
the Germans, with their cold efficiency, abandon any truck that 
breaks down, for the slightest reason, knowing that the repair 
outfits that always trail along after each motorized column will 
take care of it later. 

Oxen. Oxen. Oxen. By the time the last team finally went by, 
our count had reached one thousand five hundred carts. Three 
thousand head of oxen ! 

U5ice was a filthy little town. I said was. I don’t think there s 
much left of it now. We arrived there while it was stiU dark, 
and we were dog-tired. This was the fourth night without sleep 
and the beginning of the fourth day without a real meal. At the 
town’s only hotel they just laughed when we asked about the 
possibility of a room or two. We went into a dirty cafe and had 
some Turkish coffee; then we each arranged five chairs to form 
a bed. We got to be past masters at chair-dozing before it was all 
over. The trick is to face the first chair to the left, the second to 
the right, etc. It prevents rolling onto the floor. 

But after an hour or two, other refugees started pouring into 
the cafe, and sleep was murdered for that night. 

There were two cafes in Uzice. And there were thousands of 
refugees. We could tell in the morning that we had caught up 
■with the government all right, because of the faces we began to 
recognize. Undersecretaries in various ministries, court attaches, 
the British and Greek ministers, the head of the Press Depart- 
ment, who was supposed to have expelled me on Sunday but who 
had forgotten all about that now. Then I spotted Nicky. Good 
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apartment that wc had watclicd the 

tJ u ^ ^ didn’t accept that invitation to tratch 

tlic bombing from your place. 

B 1 ^ johing mood. He had just come from 

nr fi ^ ^ more than \vc had. Nicky said tw 

tint landed right on the Albania Building, 

<:tnnV^i, 'j ®l^>'scrapcr where he lived. The top two or three 
hafi Vi ^ completely wrecked. A lot of people up there 

the hn'M- apartment was up near the top of 

he barin'/^ ’'ciy thing he o^\-ncd ^vas gone. But fortunately 
the wnrlrl • Albania at the time. The safest place in 

in a sk\-cm”^ an air raid, Nicky said, is some place halfivay up 
to take a 1 ^ a\ cr get back to New York tell your friends 

Building" or'anc^of'!? °^K- 

because thev » ^ things. Not on the first five stones, 

in the street by tlic repercussion of bombs that land 

as safe as an atr • j anyavhere else in a big building is 

right because I hid" scen'^'T’ ^ 

Then Nickv asked “d" happened in Belgrade, 
in the Senate, called’ Sonlal”"" ^ " avorked for me 

of ^vhat he was go’ ^ because I avas afraid 

pected he was ^ ^ 

I ever got a chance agV^^^' ^ be able to sleep, even if 

Well,” Nicky said “I s i, • 
and she ^vas looking f , ^ Belgrade, 

I tried to get her to all o%'cr what was left of the city- 

bad made a deal of s ®be said the t^vo of you 

np pretty badly but et, '^ri. I m afraid the raids busted her 
, I didn’t Uke ,f ' ’ '>?,*■’' b« injured in any nay.” 

“g myself a dirtyVottPr riiat day. I kept call- 

onia, -with her sickenJn^r ^ ^^d-damned selfish co\vard. Poor 
ai^ess ! Where in hell ^ sirens and strange noises and 

■ae „a„ „ “ 'bd now? Nicky didn’t know. 

''ere impatient ^vith that talk about 
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a woman. This isn’t any time, Brock said, to talk women. What 
about the government, Nicky? 

So Nicky told us. The government was here. Well, not right 
in Uzice but within a few miles of the town. But it wouldn’t do 
us any good to hunt for them. In the first place, their hide-out 
was guarded by soldiers who wouldn’t even let a Yugoslav near 
the place unless he was at least a minister or an undersecretary 
of state. 

That’s okay with us, I told Nicky, because we haven’t the 
slightest desire to see them. I can live happily the rest of my 
life without ever seeing a cabinet minister again. AH we want 
them for is to get communications. 

Nicky’s answer was that he knew they had done nothing about 
communications yet. They had been too busy moving. Too busy 
jumping around trying to keep out of reach of the Germans. Too 
busy trying to keep their hide-out a secret. 

The government itself was still relying on the little British 
radio set. They had a big short-wave station on a truck in pieces, 
but it hadn’t been set up yet. In fact, the truck was lost some- 
where along the line. When it did arrive and when the station was 
ready for operation, Nicky said he would let us know. 

Then we met a Yugoslav officer who had just come from the 
boy king’s palace in Dedinje, on the edge of Belgrade. He told 
us all about being in the palace when bombs were landing on 
the gardens and close to the royal home. Some damage had been 
done, but when he left, the house was still standing. His job had 
been to get Peter out of Belgrade. First, the boy didn’t want to 
go at aU. Then he agreed on the condition that he be allowed to 
drive the car himself. They had come over the same winding 
road we had taken. Only by that time the German planes were 
Working on the refugees. The army officer said they kept the 
uiain highway under constant machine-gun fire, swooping down 
und riddling almost every car that tried to leave Belgrade, as 
Well as pouring lead into the thin black ribbon of foot-loose people. 
But Peter refused to take any easy way out. He drove straight 
down the lead-sprinkled road at sixty miles an hour. Some lucky 
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looking over him, the officer said, because 
t e ullets came close yet never hit the car. It made a good stor)'. 

ot er story for the book. Hill called it. From then on about 
a we were doing was collecting stories for the book, because we 
were getting pretty damned despondent about ever ^vriting 
stones for newspapers again. 

We spent the day going from one cafe to the other, trying to 
g 00 and watching thousands of refugees, some completely 
wounded, all of them hungry, all of them worn 
gp rom lack of sleep, and a few of them hysterical. The 
jp^nied^ to the doors. Gregarious instincts shatter the 
■ "Sufficiency at a time like this, ^vhen life and death 

mlseJJ. company in their 

inn 1 t;r.r j u , . misery and their chances of death are 
themselv • ^°°lish gregariousness. And so they jammed 

seen in iv/” V ^ another what they had 

for Yuposljf-^ ^ another that things looked black 

slavia. happened to be in Yugo- 

people who st the calmest of the lot. The 

Yugoslavs wp crabbed the least. None of these 

the country, to were ever going to get out of 

to be strung up in t ^ 

but they were f t American Negroes accused of rape, 

Czechs and other f ^ hysteria all came from Poles and 
American refugees f^om a lot of British and 

^ dozen girls who ^he was sitting at a table with half 

Office. They were aU S ? Propaganda 

Suddenly she started ^ Groats, but she was a foreigner, 
of us in there, and o There were a thousand or two 

bad all gone tiirouehTw^i^ 

ysterical screamine T ° ^ ready. We couldn’t stand things like 
heading for the door ^ began, people started 

people trying to get in t'^^ ^ little door, and there were 

’ ®o most of us just had to stand 
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there and let that, screaming file away at our raw nerves. Some- 
one said she was screaming because a man had just come from 
Belgrade with the news that her husband had been blown into 
little pieces by a bomb. Anyway someone had some piUs that 
were supposed to quiet down hysterical people, and he also had 
some smelling salts. 

Between the two the woman stopped shrieking after a while, 
but just before she stopped, two other women started. It was like 
one of those rounds that children sing in school, where you divide 
the class in three sections and one section starts a tune and then 
after a while another joins in and then another, until you get a 
bedlam of noise. That’s the way it was in, the cafe in Uzice on 
the morning of Wednesday, April ninth. Well, we finally got 
out of the place. We had given up any hope of getting anything 
to eat anyway. 

Out in the street we watched owners of automobiles taking 
handfuls of mud and plastering the stuff all over their cars until 
not a square inch of the surface showed. Then there were eight 
or ten boys who had bought up all the canned paint in town. 
They were charging the equivalent of a dollar or two to cover the 
chromium parts of your automobile with paint so that they 
wouldn’t reflect the sun and attract the attention of Nazi planes. 

Then we met an army officer we knew, and he said they had 
just executed one of their own Yugoslav majors. Shot him do'vra 
without even a perfunctory court-martial. They had found him 
working a little radio set, sending messages to Berlin about just 


where the government was hiding. 

Then an hour or two later someone listening to the ra^ 10 
heard an announcer up in Budapest boast in both Hungarian 
and Serbian that the Germans had located the seat of the Yugo 
Slav government in Uzice and that that little town was going to 
be bombed tonight or tomorrow. 

We tried to keep the news a secret, because we knew w a 
Would happen if it got spread around town. But a lot o c)t 
people had heard it, and by night Uzice was a city of co usio 
A madhouse of hysteria. Another place of lost souls. 
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Nicky ■whispered during the evening that the government was 

g tting read) to move along. They ^vere probably going to Sara- 

th ^ j Bosnian capital where the last w'ar started when 

^ Branz Ferdinand, ■was assassinated there. Sarajevo 

in n cup of the mountains. It w'as far avs’ay. Surely the gov- 

a rti ™ Sarajevo, and maybe they would get 

rni radio station. And then maybe we 

could get some news out. 

oline Th"' some problems. The principal one was gas- 

nn ^ cars were empty. There was, of course, 

mandcp A w ^ nnysvhere. Almost every drop had been com- 

The Eri&h and Lck diptoaL, 
of her rii’ff: ^ ‘Bat were expected to help Yugoslavia out 

diplomats b^ "'^^icd. But the rest of the 

whom he coHH ^ saw ever)-one in authorit)’ 

At that mor!f Buttonhole. But he didn’t have any lud. 

whether Amei^^^ ^ ^ government wasn’t much interested in 
or not. It was /Bplomats and newspapermen went places 
that the word ^ ^ whole European experience 

about it. didn’t have some sort of magic spell 

been promisec^y Because that bombing w'e had 

now. And without ^ ^gaiian radio might come any moment 
town of Uace. And^°™^ trapped in this filthy Uttle 

drastic situations need^n"'^ ^ council of war. We decided 
Went out foraging drastic action. Then we split up and 
We d be drastic. Brock ^ ^'^g^d our word to one another that 
ment gasoline dumn Bad located a govem- 

Bigb fence surrounded th “ Big fifteen-Uter cans. A 

guards. Come nightfall -a grounds, but there were no 

to it. g trail. Brock said, there wouldn’t be anything 

^ Then someone fo ri 

C-ty, where they had onp cafana on the edge of the 

ut somehow the car skidd drove out there, 

over a roaring huie river^ VAt^ ‘Be edge of a ravine 

c didn’t dare use the engine to 
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try to get back on the road, because it seemed to us that the 
weight of a feather would have sent the car catapulting down the 
ravine. It was a job for a towing truck, but people just laughed 
when we asked where we could hire one. All that sort of equip- 
ment had been taken by the army days ago. We finally rounded 
up about twenty husky Serbs, who lifted the car by sheer man 
power and placed it back on the road. They refused to accept 
money, but they were willing to have a few drinks. 

We took them to the cafana and ordered slivovich, and the 
patron brought out some bitter cabbage salad designed to make 
you want more slivo. But it tasted damned good to a bunch of 
hungry newspapermen, and we sat there for hours drinking 
slivo and eating sour cabbage salad while our twenty guests 
toasted Amerika and the Amerikanskis, and the Angleskis and 
the Serbs, who were going to drive the Germans right back to 
Berlin. Oh, it was going to be a glorious war. Serbia would fight 
as she had never fought before. God help Hitler now ! Then Brock 
started singing some of the Comitaji battle songs, and the Serbs 
grinned and joined in, and we slapped one another on the back, 
and we even forgot to ask why, with Yugoslavia fighting a life- 
and-death struggle at that very moment, these twenty husky 
sons of the soil weren’t out on some frontier in khaki uniform 


mstead of sitting around a cafana talking about it. 

After they staggered home, pretty drunk, we went out to steal 
that gasoline. We got over the fence and had two of the fifteen- 
Bter cans in our car before anything happened. But then a car- 
load of officers drove up and got suspicious, and we decided that 
two cans were better than no cans at aU, and we got away from 
that place fast. The thirty liters, we figured, would get the Buick 
part way to Sarajevo anyway. Now the problem was to get gas 
or the Chevrolet. But we were too tired by then even to think. It 
looked as if this might be the night to get some sleep, and so we 
Went up to our one room above the cafana. 

There were two beds for the five of us. Hill and I shared the 


narrowest single bed ever made. Hill slept a few hours. That 
'vas the trouble. He slept, and apparently had nightmares about 
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Belgrade, because he thrashed Iiis legs around as if he were run- 
ning rom bombs. So I .spent the few hours we were in that bed 
oget icr dodging the Hill legs and tliinking about comfortable 
otc ] c the Srpski Kralj and the Athcncc Palace in Bucha- 
^ an the Ritz in Budapc.st and the Grand Bulgaria in Sofia, 
icrc t cy have a gadget by which you can svake yourself up 
1 1 musical bells at any hour you wish simply by putting two 
Pl«g 3 m 1.0 cs maokod ,vi,h ,l,c l.o.io. and .he minulco. 
mcVi ^ awake when the excited little patron 

bette T ^ after daum shouting in Serbian that we’d 

wpr/a 1^^ ^ hurry-, bccaasc the German motorized columns 

'vembeanng down fast on U 2 icc. 

Maratf..a place in a couple of minutes. Brock and 

Hill had Chevrolet into town to try to find the people 

Hill’s cartmg along. \Vc felt no more responsibility for 

Edwards but we did ^vant to save Arocti and 

bad found quarmr^ with us and 

to get for tVio nu °uicwhcrc in the town. Also there w-as gas 

The Hungarian report" tlmi?- parade go b>^ 

then the rumor that th p bombed, and 

have spread all over army \vas approacliing, must 

Sarajevo, which went nvHl *hc hightvay leading toward 

solid line of cars TJ cafana, svas one 

square, boxlike lim ^ head of the procession sve saw the 

^ big Union Tack flv***” Campbell, the British Minister, with 
gasoline tied on beh‘*^ ^ud a lot of cans of 

British cars. ^ followed by several dozen other 

Th Qj 

before, after the think of Bucharest a few sveeks 

generals in charge of tt. T moved in. The German 

royal palace and took ^^Peditionary force paid a visit to the 
ut they found he wa-s Rumania’s boy king, Michael, 

n dication of his father r T ^ud despondent about the 
e country. They decided^t” ^ general state of things in 

o put on a show for him, knowing 
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his love of military things. That was the explanation back of the 
sudden announcement that for no particular reason the Germans 
would parade a whole division of their motorized equipment 
down the Chaussee Kisselef . For an hour or two the mobile might 
of the Nazis swept by the grandstand where little Michael sat 
goggle-eyed. After the parade was all over, and just as Michael 
and the other dignitaries were getting ready to leave the grand- 
stand and go home, there was a sudden piercing toot of an auto- 
mobile horn, and down the street sailed the square boxlike Rolls 
Royce of Sir Reginald Hoare, British Minister, with its Union 
Jack flying in the breeze as a brief reminder to Michael and the 
people of Bucharest that the British were still around those parts. 
The British Legation that afternoon slyly refused to say whether 
it had just been a coincidence or whether it really was a well- 
planned propaganda trick. 

Anyway, Campbell in his car that looked so much like Sir 
Reginald’s was up near the head of the parade out of Uzice that 
morning, and there were a lot of other diplomats not far behind 
him. Then came refugees of various nationalities, and hundreds 
of government cars and then the army. It wasn’t anything like 
that German parade we had seen on Bucharest’s tree-lined 
Chaussee Kisselef. This was an army in rout. The soldiers had 
commandeered any vehicle they could get their hands on. Motor- 
cycles, grocery-store trucks, everything in the way of private cars 
from new limousines down to model T Fords, moving vans, gar- 
bage carts — anything with a motor in it. This was different from 
the flight out of Belgrade, because on this road there was no room 
for anything that wouldn’t run on its own power. Horse-drawn 
carts and ox-drawn peasant wagons were shoved off the highway. 
The people were mad. They fought like New York taxi drivers 
for places on the road. And whenever the traflfic came to a halt 
men and women popped up from nowhere and tried to jump on 
running boards or on the tailboards of trucks or even on the 
handlebars of motorcycles. 

Some of the soldiers had shed their uniforms and put on ill- 
fitting civilian clothes that they had picked up somewhere. Some 
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of them still carried their guns, but most of them were com- 
P et y unarmed. In some of the trucks they had broken-doira 
motorcycles that had once belonged to army dispatch riders. In 
0 er trucks they had mounds of assorted military stuff, such as 
tents and cans of rations. 

j. and most of the driv'crs kept looking back 

witli see if the Germans were catching up 

there was no sign of the Germans except a 
anv K plane tliat flew low over the road. It didn’t drop 

caiisp ^ machine gun, but it gave us the jitters, be- 

that Vi Brock weren’t back yet, and we svere afraid 

attarl- f ^ tme they did come the road might be under real 


that Vi Brock weren’t back yet, and we svere afrai 

attackLm thTIif ?hf come the road might be under re 
^vord to the nearest]? "'^^^^^issance plane would surely sen 
jjej.g German base that there tvas a swell targi 

ran'^u^'aTd Sd,?‘Fo? G^’" 

that Buick stan^- ^ ^ ® men crazy, lean 

We told him thft^S the^S^ unguarded?” 

that it was our car ^ locked, but he shot ba 

it, but maybe we’d Ut anything we wanted to w 

now tr%mp- tn K i ° know that there were two soldiers rig 

siderably embarras^rd^w^V?^ soldiers acted co; 

seemed so tired anH ^ sorry for the pair of tliem. Thi 
their eyes. We tried t "^hey had such a hunted look : 

the car belonged to m largely by gestures, fb^ 

Soon Qr>jJ a 1_ _ ^ Wf»r/» rri^iT^rt- +<-. iifi* pj* 


the car belonged to 

soon and that we were cn u ^ 

place in it because w ^ couldn’t even offer the 

the patron of the cafa to be full up. Then tve 

They sat on the rumih?\, them out a glass of slivo api 
hig on some stale nierp^ drinking the fire water and cb 

shook hands tvith us bread. When they finished ( 

seemed symbols of Yntr trudging down the road. 1 

. finally Macatee S defeat. 

Sicl with them. They im “P- "Phey had a pretty £ 

“^^^oduced her to us as Milfie. She seer 
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to be in her early twenties. Macatee took the rest of us aside and 
explained the situation. Her family, he said, was quite prominent 
in Belgrade. Macatee had known them well. Millie had gotten 
as far as Uzice with her mother. Now her mother wanted to stay 
there. She knew German and she figured she could get along 
with the enemy when and if they arrived. But Millie was of a 
different mind. She wanted to keep going. So Macatee, subject 
to the approval of the rest of us, thought we ought to take Millie 
along. Especially because she was the one who had gotten gas 
for the Chevrolet. When she found that that was our chief prob- 
lem she had gone to an influential army officer she knew in 
Uzice and had pleaded until he filled the tank half full. And 
besides, Macatee said, we had extra room now because he and 
Brock had searched the town without finding a trace of Ed- 
wards and his wife and Aroeti. No one knew just where they had 
spent the night, and no one had seen them all morning. 

While we stood there talking, a woman came up, kissed the 
American flag fastened to the fender, and started whining in 
English that we simply had to save her and her four small chil- 
dren, who were trailing after her like chickens after a mother hen. 
Her oldest son was in America. She herself had been in America 
once. Here was a letter from the son. See, he says, please mother 
take care of yourself. I won’t be able to help you if anything 
happens. 

The reason you must save me, she said, is because I myself 
served in the American and British armies at Salonika in the last 
'War and the Germans know it, and so you can see what’s going 
to happen to me when they catch me. 

That story about how she had served in the American army at 
Salonika gives you an idea how desperate these people were that 
day when everyone was trying to get out of Uzice. They were 
P'asping at any straw, using any argument, no matter how 
illogical. 

We had a lot of trouble getting the two cars into the procession, 
because a crowd had gathered and they all thought there was 
room for at least a dozen or two of them in the two cars. The 
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^'oman wth the son in America was especially troublesome. She 
got ysterical when she saw we were going' to turn down her 
quieted down and finally went off into the woods 
^ er children after Macatee took her son’s address and 
p nme to write to him and say she w'as all right, and after 
^ o us took up a litde collection among ourselves and 
It h ^ hundful of Yugoslav banknotes to keep her going, 
onlv t gruff with all these people who wanted 

count ° live, but there ^vere millions of them in the 

jg ^ couldn t save them aU; and we were beginning 

sch4°'beTau?f " u 

over to • i- ^ for those bombers to be coming 

covered target the reconnaissance plane had dis- 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Welcome to Sarajevo 


A ROM uziGE TO SARAJEVO doesn’t look far on a map, but the 
road tivists and turns in dizzy hairpin fashion around and around 
and over some of the steepest mountains in that part of the world. 
Also, don’t forget what was ahead of us. Anything that anyone 
thought might run, with luck. And remember, too, that even if 
it was April it was still winter up in those moimtains. The road 
was deep with snow, so that there was room for only one line of 
traffic, wth no passing. If something up ahead broke down, 
thousand of cars behind had to stop until it was repaired or 
pushed off the road over a ravine. Some of the cars went over 
the ravine without being pushed. There were a lot of accidents 
that night, and everybody was too busy trying to save his oivn 
life to bother much about what happened to other people. Un- 
less, of course, the accident blocked the road. One big gasoline 
truck, fully loaded, went over a precipice and caught on fire. 
It was stiU burning, doivn in the valley, when we went by.^ t 
was upside doivn, with the driver’s cab buried in the dirt, which 
made me think the driver and his passengers probably were stiU 
bapped underneath. But nobody seemed to be bothered. 

97 
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One thmg that made it a tough drive was that the road was 
covered wth a thin layer of ice, and few of us had chains. IVhen 
we came to a steep grade we’d stop and get out and help push 
two or three cars ahead of us up the hill. Sometimes those hills 
ere two or three miles long, which meant we had quite a hike 

c to our own cars, and then we had to beg those behind us 
to do us the same favor. 

Not far out of Uzice we were stopped for a long time, and 
e 0 us walked a mUe or two ahead to see what the trouble 
• , ^ ^ steep hiU we found half a dozen big trucks parked 

^ road. While soldiers with rifles stood guard, 

into^ ° hauled huge packing cases from the trucks doun 
saw ripped the wooden boxes to pieces we 

eether Tti hig tin boxes inside, all neatly soldered to-, 

nanerc m ^ ^n boxes were filled wth bundles of legal-looking 
they had them covered wth large red seals. By the time 

tamers n'rT j ' ^ truckloads of packing cases and tin con- 

the vaUey^Aev^had^"'^ 

biv as a nlr. » ^ mountain of documents. Almost as 

were rolling dm^ 

Then thpv j ° S^ohne do^vn the hillside into the valley, 
bonfire ^ poured the gasoline over the papers and set off the 

“ tha^ of One of the officers 

hers, and he exnll- incendiarism was a good friend of 

Yugoslav These were the official 

they had been theatres, drplomatic reports, every- 

from Belcradp q- _ e to salvage before the goverment fled 
^-oached a pobt war had now 

prevent some emb eyerything should be destroyed. It would 
niight fall bto Q^^nig moments for a lot of people w'ho 
might even avoid hands when Yugoslavia fell. And it 

s»»cho,va.“tl 

tiepressing sights wp ™™^”^'8uming scene was one of the most 
only five days hnr ®oen. The yvar had been going on fot 
^ hy this action Yugoslavia was ad- 
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mitring that the cause was hopeless; that there wasn’t a chance 
of holding out for long in any comer of the country. It seemed 
like the death knell of a nation that had existed as a nation for 
only a quarter of a century. Only since it had been given the 
breath of life at the peace tables of Versailles. Almost a stillbirth, 
if you looked at it from the long historical point of view. As we 
stood there in a snow-filled road between Uzice and Sarajevo, 
watching the Yugoslav government destroying its archives, we 
somehow sensed that this meant the end of Yugoslavia, even 
though Croatia, Serbia, Bosnia, and all the other sections of the 
country might someday live again as individual entities, or as 
parts of larger entities. 

But \vatching that bonfire was a break for us. We had been 
figuring out, as we went along, that we didn’t have nearly enough 
gasoline to get the two cars to Sarajevo, and we couldn’t all jam 
mto one car, and what were we going to do when one of the 
tanks ran dry? But Millie was making hay while the road was 
ocked and the fire was burning. Suddenly she ran over to us 
and said her officer friend had agreed that if there was any gaso- 
me left in the drums after the papers had been burned we could 
ave all vc needed. We Avaited. There was some left. And so we 
got our Us o tanks filled to the brim. That was luck, because we 
“•d to crawl along most of the night in first or second, and 
csmtually SVC used twice svhat sve had figured sve’d be needing, 
he farther we svent along that mountain road the tougher 
c nsing conditions, the deeper the snow, tlie icier the surface, 
^ c Uredcr the drivers, and the more accidents. At every' curve, 
^ ^cre the road widened a little, sve sasv parked trucks, motor 
and large private cars that had broken dosvn and been 
th ^ By morning at least half, and maybe tsvo thirds, of 
j A' procession at the beginning svcrc missing. They 

gone over the cliffs or had been left along tlic road 
British abandoned a good percentage of their 
time we came on a big sedan or a sport coupe off 
ri- . trouble, but svith its Union Jack still 

U^uu.y fiving. yve often stopped to help these Brithh in dl'- 
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tress, and sometimes, tired and exhausted though we ^vere, we 
were able to lend them just the extra man power they needed to 
road. But more often we watched them switch 
a t eir belongings to some other car, drain the last drop of gas 
rom the abandoned wreck; and leave it as a gift for whoever, 
some other day, might be able to make it run again. 

t had been spring in Belgrade when we left there. Forsythia 
n vio ets and fruit trees had been in bloom, and we weren’t 
prepared for mountain snowstorms. When we were deciding 
at to salvage from the wreckage of Belgrade, most of us had 
gu e ^ we could abandon our overcoats and winter clothes mth 
shivered and our teeth chattered and we re- 
anrl ^ oolishness. Now coldness was added to exhaustion 
^ in a situation where all our wits ^vere 

closed in without the German ‘bombcis 
didn’t TO i precious, because we knew that if v’C 

W '™ "Jsl't 'i'ill in tor it. 

first intfhln'^ ’ ® ®“irtlt most of the night, svhile I played 

or standintr ^ ookout, sitting with my head out the window, 
m^e E" ^ Hill tvas driving rire Chevrolet, 
“his ‘h'te was more ehanc. 

timTd^r^?”® ?°'™’ want to lose him. Some- 

mnIteiyT?,v» 7 ' ™ '» « the wheel. For- 

it took us a lontT ^ t^venty or thirty miles an hour, but 
Macatce orderprt ^ Chevrolet out of the ditch. Then 

1 w^gld i"’' "■ ■>«! aa driving of the little car. 

because othenvise I ^ having to stay a^vakc, 

^ Europe. We w ^ missed the most glorious sight in 
first saw the city miles out of Sarajevo when we 

mountain seemed t b^ circled around the rim of a 

churches down thc^ ^ above the houses and factories and 
just cominc un bottom of the valley. The sun was 

of red and yellow 'vhole scene with great rich streaks 

just the right kind f ^ falling, which made 

fairyland in the m,? r , screen. Through the snow this 
P o the moimtains looked even more lovely 
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than it really was. They had said Sarajevo would be a safe place 
for the government and the rest of us to hide. But from our first 
glimpse of it we began to doubt that boast. Planes would have 
to fly high to get over the mountains, but once above Sarajevo, 
the town was a perfect target. 

We didn’t worry much about things like that now. Sarajevo, 
to us, meant Civilization again. Heat, food, dry warm clothing, 
and maybe a little rest. That’s what we wanted the most. A little 
rest. We tried to count the days. It must be Friday. The bombing 
of Belgrade had been Sunday morning. Then this was the be- 
ginning of the fifth day. It seemed inconceivable. Four days. We 
felt as if we had been wandering around for months. Less than 
a hundred hours ago Brock and I were having breakfast on the 
little balcony of the Srpski Kralj Hotel and watching for the 
Nazi bombers. Less than a hundred hours ago Yugoslavia was 
at peace with the world. 

Sarajevo! We were pretty tired and we were hard-boiled 
newspapermen to whom the things tourists go for never meant 
anjt^g anyway, but we did get excited about arriving now in 
Sarajevo. We knew the last war had started here and we knew 
that this war might eventually center here. What we didn’t 
ow that morning was that here the new Balkan war would 
really end. Here the doom of Yugoslavia, and Greece too, would 
be sounded. 

Sarajevo wasn’t much of a city, but it had a lot of color and 
^itmospherc. I know those are trite words, but wait and I’U tell 
>ou what I mean. The sky was faintly blue. The sky always 
cerned to be blue over Sarajevo, even through the snow. And 
P into the blue poked the slender white minarets of dozens of 
niosqucs. Sarajevo, the most Oriental city in all Europe. More 
1 urkish. It seemed, than Istanbul itseH. Here the women all hid 
cir aces behind thick black veils, exposing only their dark 
astung ey«, which seemed so bewitching and so inviting. Here 
vf-n ^ fezzes. Turkey herself had banned both 

anf into Turkish mosques 

more. Here they really were more Turkish than the Turks. 
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That Turkish influence was also a reminder. A historical sign- 
post. A reminder that what was happening now to Yugoslavia 
was nothing new. Centuries ago the Turks had swept through this 
land of quiet green hills and peaceful people, just as the Ger- 
mans and Italians were sweeping through today. The Turks were 
finally driven out, but they left behind them the mosques and the 
fezzes and the veils and a lot of other vestigial reminders of their 
visit. We thought about those things that April morning as we 
drove into Sarajevo and we wondered what the Axis would leave 
behind if and when it was driven out. 

Driven out? They weren’t here yet. But what we saw when 
we went down the main street made us realize that the people of 
Sarajevo expected them soon. Most of the shopkeepers had 
locked their doors, pulled down the steel shutters over their 
plate-glass windows, and given up any idea of doing business any 
more. The streets were almost deserted. Those few people who 
were abroad had a strange look in their eyes. They looked at 
you suspiciously. Accusingly. Their eyes seemed to say, Why 
have you come here? Who are you any^vay? Don’t you realize 
^u’U attract those things in the sky? What if Sarajevo is bombed? 

o will be to blame? You! You! You! Their eyes seemed to 
s out out the accusations. We live today. Tomorrow we may be 
dead, all because of — ^ you! 


I couldn’t look into the eyes of those people, because I felt 
that their silent accusations were well made. What business did 
we have here? We were just parasites. Just lightning attractors, 
owar y, fleeing foreigners who had no interest in anything 
ut our own skins, and to heU with anyone else. I felt sorry for 
e poop e of Sarajevo, but I was too tired to do much thinking 

people in all these hundreds of other 
, just a httle food and a place to rest my head. 

wppVc ^ if hotel, the Europa. After I got back, many 

thinvs Ta ^ artist friend about these 

Hotf in Q ^ conception of the caf6 of the Europa 

Sarajevo. He made it look like an imitation of the 
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Stevens in CUcago or the Waldorf in New York. So let's get it 
Straight now. The Europa was the leading hotel m that part o 
southeastern Europe, but it was about as fancy as a third-ra e 
workmen’s hotel near the railroad yards or the steel milE m 
some place like Gary, Indiana. Third class. Dirty. Drab. But still 
it was a hotel, and we went in and asked for roon^. The manager 
just shook his head. No rooms. Then we went into the cafe. It 
was a big place with maybe three hundred tables, iron legs, 
marble tops. Around those three hundred tables were about fif- 
teen hundred people, not counting the hundreds who circulated 
in and out of the room. As far as food was concerned i w 
Uzice all over again. Ah they had to offer was shvo or pale tea 
that tasted exactly Hke dishwater must taste. We had both, lea 

and slivo. The slivo warmed us up anyway. 

Then we looked around. Everyone we had ever known m Be - 
grade seemed to be here. Nicky came running over and wh^- 
pered in my ear that Sonia was here. Soma! Thank God. Th 
Dave Walker, with his famous overcoat that trailed the groun 
and his half-kindly, half-cynical smile, strode across the room. 
Good old Dave Walker, the best friend any man ever had. D^c 

Walker of Reuter’s and the London ^ . 

come and armies could faU and cities cou d be bombed and th 
British could make mistakes, but Dave wiU always represent 
very finest there is about the English race. He tho^ q 1- 

ities we like to think all Englishmen have A Rock ^ Ara . 

As loyal a man, to his country and to his fnends, as ev • 

Dave took me aside and said, “I’ve got bad news 
Leon Kay of the United Pre. and Leigh We oj 
Broadcasting went through here last ri^ht. They ^ 

with Fortier. They aU went to G.H.Q. Then they ca Yecter 
They’ve been ivorking like dogs tr>ing to get news - 

• day Acy got the Admiral of the Yugoslav fleet to send somethi g 
out for them over the fleet’s wirelc^. But there was a lot of 
doubt ^v•hcther the message was ever picked up anyw ere. 
now they’ve gone to the Adriatic coast to buy a oat an p 
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off for Greece so that they can be the first to file the complete 
stor)' of what has happened in Yugoslavia.” 

That, to me, ■\vas the Avorst news of the Avar. And to Chinigo 
too. Because Kay was our big rival. As far as Ave kncAV Ave hadn’t 
got a smgle stor)' out ourselves. Except, of course, that hundred- 
word message Ave had sent by the British short-Avave set. But Ave 
had addressed our message to the UP and Columbia, as Avell 
to our oAvn outfits. So CA'en if those hundred Avords had 
actually reached America, Kay and ^Vhite Avere one up on us if 
they managed to get a message of their OAra out. 

then Maplebeck came through the door in his R.A.F. 
A, \ pounced on him. He Avas grinning, as usual, 

u underneath the pin he looked Avom and haggard. \Ve hated 

o o er him, Ave said, but hoAv about our dispatch? Had it gone? 

^ g^ completely vanished. Yes, it had gone-as far as Lon- 

held it up. He Avas 

about Ka\ York. That ncAs-s, plus the report 

Oth^ things, put aU of us in a black mood, 
stranverc ^ding across the room. We Avere practically 

S janVlt ^ dinner once 

quiet streets f through the then 

morning in Saraie^bv th"^ ^^ocked a Ip of people that 
arms I realK- \ J ' hroAAing ourselves into each other’s 

S^denrSafiT ^ ^ i-t because my 

in Belgrade ^ me so much about haAing left her 

do rememSr T I happened to her. I 

for that damned A ^^^^rade for tAvo days 

play Father Protectormhr^TrnT'^t"''^ 

and . . \\vii a tram out of toAsm, 

about machine slapped over a lot of details 

-ere together aSn® . — - 

^’^'^-"oCse;a:ttd,tr:' 

> and meant it. I prombed her faithfully that mom- 
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ing that I would get her safely as far as the seacoast, by hook or 

by crook. From there on? Who knows? 

Sonia and I sat down, and we each had a glass of slivo and a 
cup of that nauseating tea, and I said, “How about your cham- 
pagne and Scotch?” 

I didn’t want to ask her about Belgrade and dead bodies. I 
wanted right now to talk about tall, cool bottles and other things 
that weren’t important. My head was swimmmg. The sHvo and 
the rotten tea and the lack of sleep and that drive over the moun- 
tains had made me lightheaded 

Sonia asked, “How did you expect me to bring champagne 
and Scotch when you deserted me and I didn’t have a car, 

and . . .” . 

So we skipped that. Then I held her hand under the table 

and said, “Cheer up, I won’t desert you this time. ^ 

She pressed my hand tighter and said, “Let s go shopping. 
That was just like Sonia. Let’s go shopping. Trying so hard 
to be normal and natural and to pretend nothing was happening. 
Trying to pretend that we weren’t right on the edge of hell. That 
death wasn’t closing in fast on all of us. That her own country 
wasn’t all washed up. Her own country that she really did love, 
as only a European can love his country. 

We went out of the Europa cafe, hand in hand, like a couple 
of school kids. The rest of them grinned, but we didn’t care. 
Sonia insisted first on going to an apothecary shop and asking 
for a box of face powder. I forget the make, but she insisted on 
exactly the right shade of brunette and exactly such-and-such 
make. I kept thinking, Sonia, you idiot, it won’t make a damned 
bit of difference whether you have powder on your face or not 
when the bomb hits you. But Sonia asked for face powder, 
brunette, such-and-such a make. They didn t have it. And so 
we tramped the streets looking for another shop that was open. 

Finally we found it, and while she was handing the money to 
the clerk and he was counting the pieces of silver very, very 
carefully, I thought, what does it matter if Sonia gets the right 
kind of powder, or the clerk collects exactly seventy-eight dinars 
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Hill and Chinigo. They were hotfooting it for a big building of 
some kind off in the distance. But their way was blocked by gen- 
darmes and soldiers who insisted that everyone take cover right 
where they were. The three newspapermen were arguing furi- 
ously with the officers when we sailed by them. We headed for a 
little mosque at the end of the street and ran into the courtyard. 
The courtyard where good Moslems are supposed to wash their 
feet before going in to pray. Sonia was trembling and looking up 
all the time at the big planes circUng over the cup in the moun- 
tains. We got as far as the door of the mosque before a young 
Moslem stopped us. I could understand from his gestures that he 
was trying to tell us we couldn’t go in, air raid or no air raid, 
because I didn’t have a hat on my head and because we both did 
have shoes on our feet. I knew how strict the Moslems are about 
religious etiquette, and so I said to Sonia, Let s stand here in 
the doorway. We’re as safe here as anywhere. 

We stood and talked to the young Moslem while the planes 
roared back and forth over our heads. The young man had a^ o\^^ 
soothing voice, and we talked philosophy, and Sonia quieted 
down amazingly weU. Then they finaUy blew the aU-clear signal, 

and we went back to the Europa. 

Sarajevo was a city of bleak desperation that day and the next. 
It was city of lost people. A city standing blindfolded on the brmk 
of its doom, without quite knowing it. Hopeless, helpless people 
milled through the streets now. People who had fled down 
through the corridors of Europe, from places like Czechos ova la, 
Austria, Hungary, and Rumania. They had been fleeing or 
yearSj but up until now they had been fleeing rather leisure y. y 
slow stages. Just keeping ahead of the Germans they ate so 
much but feared so much more. For the last few days t ey 
been fleeing hysterically, frantically. Now there was ^ P 
left for them to flee to. It began to look as if most of them were 

trapped at last. . 

The fate of little nations was being decided by the Nazi army, 
which, for all we knew, was right now coming over the moun- 
tains. Clattering through those same snow-filled passes we a 
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the Germans. How could I ever face Paul’s friends some day and 
say, Yes, I sent Paul to Skoplje and Skoplje was one of the first 
cities the Germans took. 

But there wasn’t anything to do about it now, and so I tried 
to forget it and I went on circulating around the city in the 
eternal hunt for some real news about what was going on, for 
some gasoline to fill our empty tank, and for some kind of com- 
munications. 

A httle later I got it fairly straight that not only had Skoplje 
been taken, but that the Italians in Albania and the Germans 
who had come through that mountain pass from Bulgaria had 
met. That meant the corridor from Yugoslavia south into Greece 
was cut off now. That meant poor Yugoslavia was now hemmed 
in on three sides. The necklace of steel was tightening. It also 
meant that the British with their three hundred thousand troops 
and the Greeks with aU the help they were going to send to the 
Serbs were cut off from their new ally. And it meant that aU 
these thousands of people in Sarajevo had only one Way out now. 
The Adriatic ! 

Back in the Europa cafe I found Macatee and Brock and 
Brown and Hill and Ghinigo in a heated conference. Hill wanted 
to head quickly for the Adriatic and try to get to Greece by boat. 
Brock, more Serbian still than the Serbs, laughed ^ his deep 
throated laugh and said Hill had gone panicky. Hill didn t know 
the Serbs. Hill hadn’t read history. The war had only begun. 
Wait until those Serbs got into their mountains. The stoty about 
Skoplje was probably a fantastic rumor. Why, even e ^ 
hadn’t fallen yet! It would soon, of course, but then “e ber s 
would draw the Germans down into the mountains and the tun 
would really begin. 

I took Hill’s side. Brown and Ghinigo straddled the fence. 
Macatee, being a diplomat, did a lot of on-the-one han ut 

then-again-on-the-other-hand arguing. ^ xi -j 

Brock’s final decision was that he was going to stay. He said 
we still didn’t know for sure that Kay, of the United Press, had 
left the country. Then he pointed out that if he and Kay and 
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newspapermen without communications are about as valuable to 
their employers as soldiers without ammunition are to an army. 

The first consideration was in some ways the more weighty. 
Hill had been expelled from Berlin for a story like those that had 
gotten me into trouble : a reference to the well-camouflaged but 
deep-rooted conflict between the Nazis and the Reds. Hill didn t 
relish what the Germans might do to him if they caught up with 
him. I felt the same way, only more strongly. I remembered those 
telegrams from Berlin addressed to propaganda chiefs in Bucha- 
rest, Sofia, and Belgrade demanding that St. John be ordered to 
move along. I also knew that the Wilhelmstrasse hadn’t been very 
pleased over the way great strokes of luck had helped rne to 
squirm out of those situations. And so I was all for movmg along, 
especially now that we couldn’t get any news out anyway. 

In the course of that round-table argument someone suggested 
that we put up ten dollars apiece and each write on a piece o 
paper the date we expected the Balkan war to end, the pot to go 
to the man who came the closest. I forget now what the guises 
were, but they ranged all the way up to the spring of 1942* ^ 

thing that surprised us when we opened the guesses was that 
Macatee was the most pessimistic of aU of us. So HiU and 1 
started working on him. If he agreed that the show was about 
over, wouldn’t he start out for the Adriatic with us nght away. 
He shook his head. His duty was to remain with the government, 
and the government, as far as he knew, was right here in ara 
ievo. But he did agree that we could take his Chevrolet. He an 
Brock and Chinigo and Brown would use the Buick for their nex 

move. . , 

Yes, Brock said \vith a bellow that startled the people m the 

cafe almost as much as if it were an air-raid siren, we 1 ^e t 
Buick to drive back to Belgrade when the Serbs recapture the ci^. 

Macatcc also said -^ve could take whoever we ^vanted to in the 
Che\Tolct, but then he said, “Be sure to take Millie, because I 
feel indebted to her for all she’s done for us. 

And of couise I had to take Sonia. ^Vhen we invited Millie to 
go witli us she said she’d decide later. She had just met a >oung 
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Serb soldier she knew, and she wanted to have a talk ^vith him 
before she made up her mind. 'We asked Sonia if she would help 
us find some gasoline. That slivo and dishwater tea hadn’t done 
much for the ^a^ving pains in our stomachs, but ^ve knew we 
'eep going a while longer without food, whereas the 
Cheyolet -ivould go completely dead after the gaUon of fuel we 
bad left was gone. 

Gasoline! How wortliless all these hundreds of thousands of 

streets %vere without the 
*. ^ ugoslavia %ve had seen how precarious mod- 

em Cl ation really is. Hoiv, if something goes wTong at one of 
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cany a fortune that way easier than any other way. And now 
they were offering those diamonds for gasoline. I don’t imagine 
gasoline has ever brought so many carats a gallon as it did that 
day in Sarajevo. 

We didn’t have diamonds, but we did have Sonia. At first Hill 
wasn’t much interested in taking Sonia with us. But after Sonia 
went into action Friday afternoon HiU realized what an asset she 
was. First we went to the office of the ban of the district. Sonia 
knew his secretary. The secretary shook his head as soon as Sonia 
mentioned what we were looking for. Then she went to work. A1 
Jolson would have envied her. She did a mammy act that almost 
made the secretary break out in tears. As a result, we got a little 
note to an army officer. Then, off in another part of the city, the 
army officer gave us a document ordering the local manager of an 
American oil company to pour fifty liters into our tank. The local 
manager was a Serb, but he was working for an American com- 
pany, and because we were Americans he treated us well. We got 
the fifty liters without much trouble. 

Then Sonia went to work again. Finally he broke down and 
cheated to the extent of adding another ten. That made about 
fifteen American gallons. Not nearly enough to get us to the Dal- 
matian coast, but it was fifteen gallons more than anyone else had 
been able to get that day. 


Just as we were leaving the big flat field with its ill-disguised 
mounds of oil drums we heard the scream of sirens back in the 
city. And then we saw the planes coming. They were flying low. 
They were approaching Sarajevo in such a way that they would 
be going right over our heads. We were in a tough spot. Hill and 
I wanted to race down the road and get away from all those 
thousands of gaUons of gasoline before the bombs started falling. 
But gendarmes who sprang out into the road with lowered rifles 
didn’t approve. They forced our car over to the side of the road. 
And then they put the needle points of their bayonets an inch or 
two from our spines and made us run over into a field and hide- 
Suddenly a mile off across the field, a machine gun hidden in 
a cluster of houses let go at them. One of the ^ancs cireled 
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around and dropped a stick of bombs into the settlement. In an 
instant the little wooden houses were aU in flames. Then the 
plan^ flew nght over our field. They were so low we could see 
azi mar ngs. Sonia and I were in a ditch near the road. 
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mind staying there so much, even though we were still so close to 
all that gasoline that we’d certainly get a nice hot^ bath if the 
planes came back and bombed the dump. What did make me 
angry was that in aU the raids in Yugoslavia, and later in Greece, 
the soldiers and gendarmes never would let us tap. Not even in 
whispers. It was just one more example of their ignorance of 
modern war. They seemed to think that even if we were hidden 
from sight, the Nazi pilots would be able to hear us if we as mudi 
as whispered. So we just lay there in the ditch and waited for the 
planes to come back. 

Now we knew they were overhead without looking because we 
could hear the rifles going off again. But once more we were m 
luck. The pilots were saving their remaining bombs for more 
important things than gas dumps. They sailed right over our 
heads and on to the west. This time they were so high that no n 
bullets could possibly have hit them, but when two of P 
got a little beyond us .and started down in a slow g e, t e 
Yugoslav soldiers jumped out of their trenches and started cheer- 
ing and waving their rifles. Some of them even fired shots blindly 
into the air in the most fantastic celebration I have ever seem I 
asked Sonia what it was they were shouting, and she said, ‘Tpy 
think the planes are falling. They think they shot them down. 

I watched those planes closely while the Serb soldiers were 
still dancing around and slapping one another on the bacp The 
planes glided down to a few hundred feet and disappeared behmd 
a hill on the horizon. Then I saw what the Serbs didn’t see and 
didn’t want to see. I saw clouds of smoke go up and I heard the 
unmistakable soimd bombs make when they hit buildings. new 
that behind the hiU was the little resort town of Ilidze, which was 
where the government was hiding. The Germans also must have 
known the government was there, because those two p anes gave 
the place a heU of a bombing. Those two planes the Serb soldiers 
were so sure they had shot down. Then in a few minutes I saw 
something else. I saw the planes come up agam and disappear in 
the west. But the Serb soldiers were still celebraUng. And if there 
had been such a tiring as a real Yugoslav war commumqud, it 
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and they have nothing to do but just sit and ^vait for the end of 
the war. 

And then we notice one pilot with a ^vild look in liis eyes. We 
recognize him. He ^vas a clerk in an ofTicc in Belgrade, only now 
hes in a blue flying corps uniform. He sits alone at a little table 
stamg straight ahead ^vith a crazy look in his eyes. We go over 
and sit b^idc him. \Vc try to be jovial. To buck up his spirits. 

^ u. e st stares off into space, and between his teeth he sajs, 
just got news from Belgrade. I got nc\vs they killed my mother 
an my sister. Those God-damned Germans. They dropped 
bombs on my house. They killed my mothcr-my sister.” 

‘ ^ He says it like a 
j ^ ^ ^ another second liis brain will burst 

finallv^hp f ^ ™nutc, and 

_ y a k quieter, slower, calmer, but still between his teeth. 

tonipht^T^ ^ I do 

plane T steiT^ ^ bomber plane. A Yugoslav bomber 

on r^v H too. Just like the bombs they dropped 

those bastards in ^ 

drains the 1^ anything he picks up his little glass of slivo, 

P e^onto h fl '’’ h-d! tlirows the 

m^npaid biU for the glass of sUvo. 

rcbfc^™ “ “"'I »>•=. "The Croats are io 

pend J rz"5;."^rr;r^ r r 

men of V^rcraUi . ° o- ine flimsy structure the great 

begins to cmmb2S*'Lt mo "»**ons 

are stimna „T' , ™P»nanl than that, the Croats 

eoaat. Ihe^ve got a hm tanh gasoL! j:^rro?erght 
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get there. If we’ve got twenty or thirty gaUons why don’t we try 
it too? But we have less than fifteen gallons now, and that would 
get us stuck right iu the area where the Groat trouble is supposed 
to be breaking out. We teii Dave we’re sorry but we re still work- 
ing on the gas problem. Maybe we’ll be able to follow hnn to- 


morrow. ctri j u 

Then another Englishman comes along and says,^ Good- y, 

maybe Tve’U never see each other again, because tomght I start 
off on foot for the hills. I’m going to go native. I haven t any way 
of escaping from the country. No car. No gas. S o I m going o 
into the wildest part of the mountains I can find. Someday, if 
ever hear that England has won the war, I U come back to 
civilization. In the meantime I don’t think those God-damned 
Germans wfil ever be able to find me. I can hve on roots of trees 
if I have to. But I’ll live. I’m afraid a lot of the rest of you won 

even be doing, that in a few days.’ 

Then newsboys come rushing in with an extra ^ 

first paper we’ve seen since Brock and I were eating breakfast 
on Sunday morning and dropped the coffee cups onto e 
walk in front of the Srpski Kralj Hotel and fnghtened the man 
with copies of Politika under his ann. The Sarajevo P^P^^ 
Yugoslav official announcement in big black type on ^ ^ 

its four pages. It says that some general h^ been promo e - 
cause his army has retaken Skoplje. The important 
is that this is an official admission that Skoplje a ^ a 
it having been retaken, the detaik in the commumque 

also same reference to great Yugoslav ™tori“ in M- 
bania. But while we’re still argumg about it the news Y 
back, only now there are gendarmes with them. The gen 
say it’s an order from the War Office that all those p^ 
have to be given up. There’s something wrong m em. 
copies of a later edition. Someone made a mistake, ey p . 
The first paper is all wrong. What this new paper says is all ngh . 
We grab the new paper. The war communique ^tiU on pag 
one in big black type. The same commumque, only this tim 
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doesn t say Skoplje had been retaken. It just says fierce fighting 
is still ping on in an attempt to retake Skoplje. 

I think we had an egg apiece for supper that night. And maybe 
a chunk of black bread. All I remember is that we spent two 
or three hours in the dining room of the Europa shouting and 
begging and trying to bribe the waiters, ^vho were rushing around 
explaining to ever>'one that there wasn’t any use ordering or 
shouting, because there ^vasn’t any food left. But more important 
than food was a place to sleep. Macatce thought he had it fixed 
up so he and Brock could sleep out at Ilidze, %vhere the govern- 
ment was and where temporary British and Greek legations had 
been set up. They took the Buick and drove away. The next 

morning we found out that tliey had to sleep in the car. But at 
least they slept. 

Then Millie took Hill aside and whispered something to liim, 
and the two of them went off in the Chevrolet. The next mom- 

g we s^rne t at Millie had found some friend of the family 
who got her a room in one of Uic summer hotels the govern- 

riipv ff spend the night in the 

anrl ‘ I don’t remember where Bro^vn 

morn ^ li«le less seedy in the 

beeX^i ! f was all right, 

startrrt h '^^bn her down before I left her and 

^ ^ the night, 

a lot m ^ ^ouch day and Sonia had already been through 

Lo exT. " ^be had stayed for 

left She said the city was on fire when she 

wHcrw" t™y thousand, a figure 

Tbt nrt^vT" “ Washington ^as pmb- 

of a poDulati'^'^'^^^^^l wenty thousand ! Twenty thousand out 
fifteen kiUed I Xrd God ^ hundred thousand! One out of every 
teen had hr. • ^ of the other four- 

of "het bod " n'"""- ™ or other pieces 

peoXer^ro ^ half a nSuion 

y ousand m Chicago. Or a hundred 
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thousand in Los Angeles, or nearly six hundred thousand in Lon- 
don in two days. And London thought it knew something abou 
air raids! London hadn’t lost that many in the whole war. But 
Belgrade had seen one out of fifteen killed. Soma told me that 
night as we sat in the cafe enough about what she had seen in 
Belgrade to make me realize that she had done well to come out 

of it as sane as she had. _ , , 1 j 

Sonia.also brought the bad news that Lane s house had come 

in for a terrific bombing. It was a mass of rums now. No one ha 
been killed. The Minister and aU the other Amencans ha e 
out in someone’s suburban home when it happened. But bune 
down in that air-raid shelter we had constructed for them, buned 
down under tons of debris, were all the things we had salvaged 
from the Srpski Kralj. AU our suitcases. All our ’ 

Everything we owned but the few essentials we had carted alo g 

'^^An'^EngUsh girl who had been in Sarajevo for several days 
had doubled up with a friend so that Sonia could have her little 
room, which was just about big enough for the one narrow iro 
bed and a chair, Sonia said. It was on the top floor, and after we 
'both got so drowsy we couldn’t even hear what the other one w^ 
saying, Sonia asked me to walk up with her, because the ekvato^ 
weren’t running, and it was against the law to have any hghte on 
in the building except the candles the waiters kept Pitting °n 
the marble tables in the cafe and a big candle on ® 

desk in the lobby. I walked up the five or six ^ 

she held onto my arm just as she had done that J 

and ages ago, back in the Sipski Kralj dimng room Be grade^ 
My feeling for Sonia was a purely protective one She seemed 
like such a helpless chUd, despite her age and “teUigence ^ 
was holding her hand and saying good night she 
to cry, hyslricaUy. She said, “If there’s an air ^g 
night, I know I’ll die of fright. This room is on the top J Jat 
if bombs land on the roof, as they landed on the roof of the 

"It stidihe didn’t want to stay up in this damned Uttle room 
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in the cafe. 

tlLTt^Ti marble-topped 

knew that if ^vc could both stretch out and get a few hours of 
s cep our heads would be dearer the next day to fight the battle 

t « - "-'I 

floor. The room w.-,s so sm.ill ,l,a, I ,r,-,s halt under the bed. I teas 

Slant mv hemi? '”l' f,*"’’ •■""I ' »-*ep almost the in- 

nSarf °r n' someone 
«2 wea?,t P'“»« sanLls I teas 

tr-iv -t ^ oohsh-looking Serbian socks. Finally I pucss Sonia 

s'rtr utie tif r- ■” ' '4 - 

ntade her bmve Tfaid^ "" “P •"=< 

afraid of the dark?” « 5 ti’ ^ makes you so 

started. 2t now the da I- 

think Fm insane someti™ thoughts. I almost 

hunglrZXt m 't' - 

because her right arm arm ^ longer. Or maybe it was 

hand-hoIdinJ^^^An ™ P"‘»' s™ from that 

hoping to round C^mtS ?7"' '™ went dorvns.airs, 

mob had had the stime idna T'l,^ ^ arrived. But the 

both jammed. We had the s ^ T ^ dining room were 

fore: dishwater tea o^sl 1 T had the day be- 

the day before; both, please ! ^ dioicc as we did 

be^n to wtr;^"'seriou!rarT ^ 

White now had a Uvo-day^sUrt'^” 

this newspaper game Honre are important in 

a bum. Days! Whaiif 

What If the opposition laid down this story of 
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Yugoslavia two days ahead of the AP? I’d have a lot of explaining 
to do and I’d have to hang my head for a long, long time. So I 
said, “Sonia, let’s go into action today ! Let s get out of Sarajevo ! 
You and. I between us ought to be smart enough to beat this 
gasoline game.” 

Sonia’s eyes sparkled, and I liked Iier more than ever for t e 
way she snapped out the one phrase all European girls learn 
these days before they learn any other English: Okay, baby!^ 

We found Hill and borrowed the car from him and drove nght 
out to the gasoline dump. The Serbian manager was on duty 
already, and Sonia started in on him. She began by a tear-jerking 
act that would have brought down any house, but before she 
reaUy got going the Serb held up his hand in a commanding 
gesture. Sonia, thinking she was losing her audience, just became 
more intense. Finally the Serb manager put his fingers in his e^ 
and began shouting himself. When Sonia stopped for breath she 
heard what he was trying to say. He was trying to tell her she 
didn’t have to act, because we could have all the gas we wanted. 
When things quieted down he explained why. Late yesterday 
afternoon German reconnaissance planes had flown over his gaso- 
line dumps and taken photographs. That meant, he said, the 
bombers' would be here any minute now to give the place t e 
works. So he’d much rather see the gasoline go to us than go up 
in flames. How much could we carry? Well, first, we ^ 
tank to the brim. Then we got some fifteen-liter cans and fille 
those. I guess we must have taken twenty of them. a-t nia e 
about seventy-five gallons, besides what we had m the tank. 

“My God, Sonia,” I yelled at her as she supeiintended the 
loading, “where in hell do you think we’re going? We can t drive 
any farther than the coast, and that’s only three or four un re 
miles.*^ 

“Shut up, you fool,” she snapped back at me.^ “We’ll need gas 
for a boat when we get one, won’t we? And besides, we can buy 
our way into heaven or hell with whatever we don t nee . 

The Serb manager also wanted to give us lubricatmg oil, and 
brake fluid, and stuff to clean the windshield, and cans of every- 
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thing he had in the place. I kept turning it do%vn, but Sonia, being 
a practical woman, took the cans and put them in the back seat as 
fast ^ I tned to hand them back to the Serb manager. 

Then ive went to the hotel to find Hill and teU him about our 

th2'M-ir“? ^ f ! ^ discussion. It seemed 

bnv W another long conversation ivith her soldier 

and h^rT ^ Belgrade she had knoivn in school, 

I dtn’i f Up until that moment 

but now -fT motives for flight, 
^enw it was just one big ad- 

M Lfh' m the excite- 

resen^e amb^[ 'hj boy knew she was a member of an outfit of 

«^d rr ^he was a traitor to her 

she turned ‘ H perhaps even ivorse than that unless 

£ht wWe sh "T" hito the thick of the 

soldiere’ headc ^ ^ bandages around wounded 

Mime said t f^.^tJdn’t find an ambulance to drive. ■ 

I’m goW to b^"' ? have a good trip, 

now l it ' f tny feet on the ground 

The Stov saw f aS ^hout & 

away grinning. ° soldier boy were walking 

because the^fa^ Macatee, 

happened inside our heack itet"' f 

«rtitt^nT& 

sky^ Sir you’re wanted on the telthone 

shortttfs ettaTm?;'^^ ^ of luck the little British 

relayed from Secretary of State Huir 

m Sarajevo. Tust how u- ^ ^ ashington to Macatee 

Sarajevo we never d'd d" * found out that Macatee was in 

here was the fct mi important thing was that 

wk. For a w rr"i f" “ 

™ W H„kr might have been 
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America might have declared war; anything might have hap- 
pened in all these days we had been cut oflf from the rest of 
civilization. And so we rushed around and found Macatee, and 
then we rushed around and found the cable, and then we waited, 
tense with excitement, for him to tell us what it said. It was 
marked “urgent” and “important,” but I don’t know to this day 
what it said. Macatee’s face was a complete blank when he 
finished reading it. Then he handed it to us. It was just a lot of 
figures. The whole dispatch was in one of the American diplo- 
matic codes. And Macatee, of course, didn’t have the code book 
with him. The code book was back in Belgrade, if it hadn’t 
already been destroyed. And there weren’t any communication 
lines open to Belgrade. So there we were, with a long and urgent 
message from Washington, but with no way in the world to find 
out what it said. 

That same morning Dave Walker returned. Poor Dave was as 
exhausted as any man can ever be and still move his feet and his 
tongue. He explained to us slowly that he had gotten almost to 
Mostar, which is halfway to the coast, and then had discovered 
. that the Croat rebellion was so serious that it was impossible to 
get through. The fighting between the two factions was going on 
nght in the highways. It would have been plain suicide to have 
tried to press forward. Then, on the return trip, their car had 
gone bad on them. I think they walked part of the way back to 
Sarajevo. 

It was lucky for us that Dave came along just then, because 
we were about to set out on that same Mostar route ourselves. 
But now, Dave said, the British Legation was getting worried 
about the rapid progress the Germans were making toward Sara- 
jevo, and also about the air raids, and so a caravan was being 
organized. It would leave for the coast by another route tonight. 
He saw no reason why we shouldn’t add our Chevrolet to the 
procession. He told us to be out at Ilidze at nightfall, after the 
danger of air raids was over for the day. 

Then a new figure appeared on the scene. Pappas the Greek! 
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We didn’t know then, of course, that his story about the three 
hundred thousand British soldiers and all the planes in Greece 
was slightly wrong. It was a long time before we found that out. 
And anyway, we liked Pappas. He was a journalist of the old 
sc 00 , of the European school. Cultured, well-mannered, super- 
ficiaUy a gentleman. But now he looked like a cornered wildcat. 
^ IS eyes moved quickly, as if he expected that someone were go- 
mg to pounce on him from a dark comer. He talked nervously, 
e had he said, been on his way from Greece to Belgrade when 

Brewer, of the Chicago Tribune. 
n Monday they got within twenty or thirty miles of Belgrade. 
Then their tram was stopped. They could see the smoke and fire 

ratpH^ Brewer had somehow, gotten sepa- 

rated. He didn t know where Brewer was now, but here he was. 

said ? 7 'vith us! As I 

three htd^' d .r ^ ^^ory of the 

Pappas a dTht f °'f ^ thought I owed 

- exclusive American rights 

™ I it over together 

cTuld do he t ^ to us.inia 

Yugllaria b ""til we got out of 

hdrtrk’ r '^""^^n’t be of much 

important Crept a u ^ ^ Greek but he was an 

ou ?a h-e any Greek visas 

would^^arnr;^?;^^^^^^^^^^ told Pappas we 

Pected to leave tonight. ^ ^ Chevrolet and that we ex- 

While the^ro™nduD shooting suspected spies in Sarajevo. 

on a trolley car Tnd^lSram^ter^ 

policeman boasted that he had kill dT"^' 

already todav nnri killed forty-mne men himself 

-re 

-idn. .,„e » sr 
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spy I ever saw in real Ufe or in the movies either. But the officer 

Tade Dave put his hands above his head and keep them t,ere 

for about ten minutes while he searched every Bave^ 

pochets and examined his British passport. 

wards and upside dotvn. although of eoume he 

word of it. All trolley traffic in the city was jammed up while that 

little party was going on. Then the officer took Dave to the poke 

'“Tfully expected that maybe the fiftieth execution 
place after all. But while the rest of us were trying “ 

Lging some kind of diplomatic pressure to bear o" 

Davrwalked into the Europa. He wore a big 8"^ “ ™ 

tell that it hid Jthose arrests and 

the closest call he had ever had. T g think 

and public cross-examinations are greater than you might toL 
Eirst: everyone is always suspicious of you, because you «lk a 
foreign gibberish and don’t speak their ^e 

strike on you to begin with. Then, womt of ““f 
tince the official of your innocence, ffie -e "y to^' 

worked up and take over your case, which means J^at mo 
acUon means in any country. We all had “ 

Yugoslavia and later in Greece that made us ‘bn spy^caug 
by-cop drama more than anything eUe, even bomte- You etm 
ma»n with a bomb, but neither can you reason w‘ffi a “ b 
speaks a strange language and sees 

That same afternoon I spotted the pilot "f m 

his eyes sitting in the Europa cafe again wi gj^oulger and 

of sL. I slapped bbn good-n-me^n ;h%sho„l^^^^^ 
asked. “Well, did ^be yom h«le jo^^^ ^ ^ 

to sy It oaaoa y, ^ looked me straight in 

rt;l It a“gw t; I’ve never seen before except in the 

^"ittrtrHe pausedi then he added btarly 
“And icame back. too. But I left a few souvenirs ■” Sofia. M of 
them landed in the railroad yards. They made a mce fire. I kept 
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“y mother and my sister when I dropped them. And 
omght-tomght I think maybe I go to Budapest. They have big 
railroad yards in Budapest !” 

caie I Budapest, but I think so, be- 

those d1 r fi r ^ newspapeis for 

bombing of 

been mal K ^^dn’t say that both raids had 

co^A A"" T bad stolen one of his oivn 

?heyAL>A ™°'ber and sister had been killed. 

Sofilorin R they didn’t know it in 

A A bnew it except the crazy pilot 

.Aetuse I iA H bLv 

aI An A AA A”" -- to America. 

T, j j dark, Sonia and Pappas and Hill and I 

rnA£kTflAdl7tA "bh a^Ae cans of gasoline 

rest of the boys and good-by to the 

didn’t have aL troublf thought, for the seacoast. We 

and the BritishVevnf ^be government headquartere 

of con J„re^r;o“;r^'- 

cles. It was almost m’.! • u i. to be running around m cir- 
caravan couldn’t stZT^ I *be British finally told us the 

tion about which was theAA because there was stiU some ques- 
they said, anAcAere A A"- back to Sar^vo, 

■ maybe we’ll know something. '^^ybght in the morning. Then 

twelve ho^iJ AAIf a ^bite would have 

on the AdriapAwe coAT" '' ^bey really had started out 

they broke a leg A A bAlA ^b op with them now, unless 

to do about it, and so we tuAed 'a anything else 

thirty miles back into town mond and drove the twenty or 

Hundreds of AAriralAV^^ Europa when the sirens went off. 
leading out of the eafe The women ran for the only door 
shelter down in the cellar ’’ ^^“ed, “There’s an air-raid 
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As it turned out it wasn’t an air-raid shelter at all. It was just a 
deep basement. The darkest, dampest, most morbid place I have 
ever been in. The atmosphere didn’t bother me, but Soma kep 
saying it made her feel as if she were being buried alive. It made 
her think of stories by that American writer— what was his name 
— something Poe. 

We didn’t have any Hght except from two candles. Pretty 
soon they burned out. After that the cellar ^as^an eene place. 
Pappas, who had trailed along right behind us, didn t help mat- 
ters much. He kept talking about how we would Fobably aU b 
entombed down there, if the hotel were hit, and why had we bee 
so foolish as to come underground, and didn’t we know that mc^st 
of the casualties in Belgrade had been people who had been 
underground shelters? He kept it up until suddenly Soma dug 
nails Lo my arm and started to scream. Not a delicate pa 
scream, but a blood-curdling. Lady Macbeth kind of ^ scream. 
That set everybody’s nerves on edge. I grabbed her y 
ders and talked fast and evenly to her. I tned to ^ 

quietly. I told her I’d leave her to fend for if she d 

muster up some self-control. I tried to talk to her like a father, 

even though she was nearly as old as I was. 

It worked, because she finaUy quieted down, bu then he whis- 
pered that she hated Pappas. It wasn’t only what he said, 

was something about his voice. “ pegged, couldn’t 

nerve her as I did to keep her calm. Please, she uegg , 

we get rid of Pappas? I felt sorry for bo* of them. 1 

And I liked Sonia. So I whispered to Pappas tha • 

most a mental case and he’d have to help me wi h ^er 

quiet. Then I took Sonia’s arm and walked off o 

of the cellar with her. _ , t, tr, tVii'nlr 

After the raid was over - ^ hon- 

about how hungry we were. Damned hungry, r 
gry to drink dishwater tea and sUvo any longer. We we* ib^ 
S!d„g room, and I tried slipping one of the wa.tets a hrfu^ 
Yugoslav dinars. He took the money, and we waited a 
noliing happened. When I spoke to him about it he said I must 
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^ mistake. I hadn’t given him any money, and besides 

moTev o r ■ English 

Js ^0^1^""^ 'V'” ^ but she 

door r ^"ibng through the 

she „ “v’ "" “““e" ■>y tten ,„ know 

cameback^St, ^bout ten minutes before she 

paper and , T “ a news- 

wC l t Ti ber out to the street. 

It was a can unwrapped the package. 

ries apiece fnr i, ‘ ^bere was only about a spoonful of cher- 
food. I was telline^Son- honest-to-God 

her heavy leatherlacketwas'^ ^ noticed that 

She just grinned. Then I kn“he 

because you don’t know how co^f jnst what that meant 
mountains in April. ^ '^P “ *bose Bosnian 

because we were trauI^a^Tu *be Europa that night, 

went. Pappas was the worn of autf everywhere we 

that little unpleasantnp« ^ *^bem. From the moment of 

He seemed afraid that und ^ ^be cellar he became a leech, 
on our promise 

what he had seen in RpIo- ^ know he was unnerved by 

of being captured by tS^enemv terrified at the idea 

belligerent. I tried to make aU [hos ^ ^ ^ 

was also a man, after all and f -r '‘^owances for him, but he 

in the first place? What would^ 

sides, I had no idea of ^in , , be have done then? And be- 

damned tired to have a\i promise. Only I was too 

burling questions at me ev^*^ Greek chasing at my heek and 
and what I was going to do 7 '^bere I was going 

mg m French and my brain wasj^pto ft ^ 

P the mental gymnastics 
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that I always had to go through to understand French the way 
Pappas spoke it. 

There were a lot of others for whom I ordmanly would have 
felt very sorry, but it all seemed so futile now. With our type- 
writers and our few pieces of essential luggage and all those extra 
cans of petroleum products there was hardly room in the car for 
the four of us. We couldn’t possibly jam another person m. Ye 
here they were by the dozens, whining and begging and plea Jng 
and offering us money and jewelry if we would only take them 
with us. There was an attractive young red-haired Swedis 
woman who didn’t know a word of any language except Eng s 
and Swedish. How she got to Sarajevo, who she was, where s e 
wanted to go, and why she was so terrified I don’t know. But Je 
cried that she couldn’t make anyone else understan er u 
handful of English and Americans. And soon we would a e 

gone, and what would she do then? 

I honestly tried to help her. I tried to find someone else to 
accommodate her. But she insisted she was going wit ^ us. e , 
when we refused flatly, she started exercising her femmine wiles. 
Well, I was in no condition to give in to feminine wfles an 
neither was I in any condition to resist them, and so I ]ust ran 
away from her. At the same time I was trying to shake myself 
loose from Pappas. I finally took refuge in the men s washroom. 
At least the redhead couldn’t follow me there, but Pappas stood 
outside the door waiting. Then I noticed that thje ^ 
leading out of the washroom into the kitchen and I ^t 

that way. On my way through the kitchen I gra e 
roUs off a plate some careless person had left on e 
stuffed them into my pockets. Then I ducked throug , 

which was closed by now, and went out to the car, where Soni 

and Hill were waiting for me. . 

Sonia said, “Where do we sleep? That fnend of mme h gi 

her room on the top floor to someone else tomght. , . 

I suggested that she take the back seat of the Chevrolet and 
Hill the front seat while I tned to find some corner o 
lobby to curl up in. But Sonia said, “No, I’ve got a better idea than 
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Sb!* •“ 8“ = 

a beds.and clean sheets and all that sort of thinjr.” 
gone. “ '™* ■* sli' 

in ShoS? "7’,” ™ ™ ™ 

that hotel tonight for a hundred doUars.” 

crazv^ t fl"?b “J”* 

chJri« ‘ «»' “ » - “f 

sidfni'e md 7"' n™* b=- 

Ira sf ; ™ f 7 '““v 

planes and bombs and death f ^ 

ages,” she went on “out ft ^ second. “On the law of aver- 
youM expect to^Vot 

emergency So T 7 --.ta ^ ° ° careless, even m an 

down. I looked m eve^do^^o working 

carelessly left his key in th i i anyone had gone off and 
found this. I p7ked b t^ floor, I 

or the bedroom they save^7°Se ki^“7^'" chamber 

room in tmvn. But we’d bette t the biggest 

die real tenant shows up ” ^ ourselves in before 

Ghambre 2o7p7p7t^^'^ ^ ®f^ded for 

where were we sleeuL TT^ I°bby. He asked 

he said, “Quite frankTv T’^ 77". ^im we had a room 

f’U just come in and shLe77*^ going to let you out of my sight. 

I felt a tug at my arm Tt T® ^ ^lon’t mind.” 

that if I let Pappas in the me aside and said 

besides it was her room and7™ ^ P^bably strangle him, and 
guests if she wanted to S "" "^ht to pick her own 

be d have to find a comer r, 7 '^°*’^P'"o™lsed by telling Pappas 
eye on our door 7^77 7 ^here he could keep an 

wanttd ,o. Then HiU and Sonia and I 
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locked ourselves in and left the key turned halfway in the lock so 
no one could push it out from the other side with a skeleton key. 
I guess I wasn’t quite so tired as I was the night before, because I 
managed to pry the Serbian peasant sandals off my swollen feet 
before I fell aseep. It must have been an hour or two later when 
I woke up. It wasn’t the noise that startled me. It was Sonia shak- 
ing my shoulder. 

I whispered, “What’s the matter?” But before she could 
answer there was a heavy pounding on the door. I laughed and 
said to Sonia under my breath, “I hope our host had a good 
night’s sleep last night.” 

And then I went to sleep again. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Too Late for Help 


da^vn. I rubbcd^my eyt and r ""P- 

'vhat day it ,vas, and why church I 'vas, and 

mcmbcrcd. I ^vish I hadn^ ? I re- 
™gbt have been able to ret t cred, because othenvise I 

only three or four hours am been in bed 

^’ccpinafulhveek. ' bit of real, untroubled 

Sunday. EUt°Sda>!!'tthTt 

nnging so early in the mominp p'^ church bells were 

n-sen from the dead. Peace on ^ u '' Christ 

•’dutiful, until Christians Lanf ,’ so 

''ar. As yc do unto them so w’llT ^ Christianity and go to 
‘be Bible tumbledThrou^ f ^ lot of words 

o t )C church bells. They ^vcfe ^ listening 

ZT ‘be upper ^ ’'Vben 

' >at the church bells sav * ’ "'uch attention 

■I hen I rcmcmberefl -./ ’• 

-a sen-rce nag that used to hang in a big 
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church out in Oak Park, Illinois. I used to be proud that there 
was a star on that flag for me, because I had been over in France 
in the last war, a boy crusader, I was religious then. I thought I 
was fighting in a holy crusade. But that war killed religion for a 
lot of us. I wasn’t proud when I remembered how a man used 
to step up into a pulpit in that church in Oak Park, Illinois, and 
preach, instead of Christianity, propaganda that sent young boys 
like me rushing to enlist in a holy crusade. Now I had seen what 
that holy crusade had done to a lot of Europe. Big chunks of terri- 
tory grabbed from this country and given to that country without 
rhyme or reason, until, in sections like the Balkans, they all hated 
one another. Which was just what a lot of people wanted. Be- 
cause then they could play one little country against another 
little country and keep them busy and make them pawns in the 
big chess game. 

Maybe you can reconcile international politics and Christian- 
ity. Maybe you can reconcile war and Christianity. But as I lay 
there in a stolen bed in the Europa Hotel in Sarajevo, which was 
so soon to be almost obliterated by bombs on Easter Sunday, I 
couldn’t make sense out of it. I wondered where God was, any- 
way. I wondered how Christians on both sides — because there 
are Christians on both sides — reconciled these things. 

I remembered talldng to young German officers in Bucharest, 
and young British officers in London. The young German officers 
said, “We probably don’t know as much as you do about National 
Socialism and Hitler and Jewish persecutions and things like that. 
We aren’t really fighting about these things. We’re fighting 
for our survival. We remember when we were boys back after 
the last war, and how we had to take bushel baskets of paper 
marks down to the store to get a loaf of bread. We went hungry 
in those days, and we were told it was because our enemies of the 
last war were trying to snuff out Germany. We were told that if 
we were ever to live again as decent human beings we had to fight 
a holy crusade for our right to a place in the sun. That’s why 
rve’re fighting. Sure, we’re for Hitler. We’re for Hitler hccanse 
he gave us food, even while we were working to get ready for ^ 
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Tn^F^T twenties, ^vhe^ France 

though he T ‘^ven 

though he may be the horrible creature you say he is.” 

I know ^ are plenty of answers. 

toM ^e. y°^ -hat they 

fiekW a^h Englishmen had a good argument. They were ako 

they wl" fi time. The Englishmen said 

leaL L Euro f hrlviduals, for 
Then I rem^^’ t e freedom of little nations, for democracy. 

J-es Hilton, 

said you can nev fi r,° ^ couple of years ago in which he 

racy became an uf "" the world safe for democ- 

end waS becZe^ ^^^t a war to 

^vasn’t as popular as Sotr' S""" ^ '""t- Only that book 

cause we tvere aU ab r + Mister Chips because — well, be- 

peace. ^ ^ ®^^t another war for democracy and 

Sarajevo on E^tlr tSaV Ae^ ^ I lay in a stolen bed in 

tell you only ■what TV, J’ peace. But I promised to 

stick to my prtt r " smelled in Lrope. Eli 

just that once. It wasri^so nl a help thinking, 

and I had a strange feelinp- tb ^^ter Sunday, 

lot of us for a long, long tbie. ^ “ 

I “P ™ 

down to the garage on the H ^ r morning and wandered 
Chevrolet so that it wouldnV T ^^^t the 

during the night. Thp ^ if the city were bombed 

"’ouldn’t work and the m ^ frozen and the starter 

chains so ^vc could act tT "^u P^°"aised to seU us a pair of 

lay between us and the snow-fiUed mountains that 

an)thing but Serbian ^ ^ anged his mind. He didn’t talk 

' the chains, but I 
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drove up in front of the Enropa just in time to give Dave Walker 
lie help. His car was frozen too. and his starter was also 
broken. We tied the two cats together with a tope, and I started 
towing his piece of wreckage around the streets. We 
beside a big government building when the sireiK went off and 
S planes Lrted coming over. We could hear .her roar above 

the church bells, which were still ringing out their message of 
iiic , , , Ml The fellow at the wheel of 

peace on earth, good wiB to men. the leuow 

Dave’s car got exdted and put on his brakes quickly. The rope 

'"'ftaw the big government building would probably be one of 

today's targets, because the Nazi planes had been 

on govemment buBdings. and so I couldn’t leave *= o&er «r 

stranded there. I go. out and tried to tie the ends ^ 

but just then the planes came right overhead and ' 

push the other car instead. After a couple of blocks 

glue started all right, and the driver raced away "“""S “ 

you. But that ffnal effort had been too much for the Chevrolet. 

”7jirigtin “'middle of a street in a very vulneraHe p^rt 
of the city The starter was still refusing to work, “““ 

use a crank because the front of the Chevrolet had !««« 

in during one of our frequent ““^rirralud the 

tains from Uzice. There were a few cars ^eanng 

streert, but I couldn’t ask them for “P. beoau^ ^ ^ro ^ 

ambulances or trucks being i»ed as ombu'ances to haul the rmd 

victims to hospitals. And so I sat on the 

waited. I was beginning to get fatalisUc about air rat* J 

remembered what Brock had said under 

Kralj dining room-either it’s go. your 

Of coume that’s a lot of foolish fatalism, but it s ^ 

to adopt when you’m in a comer and you f 

it. It’s next best to being religious and praying to God to spam 

"“After a whUe Dave’s car came back. The driver hf 
Now he pushed the Chevrolet. Our bumpers got locked, a 
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T"' 8'*“ •» turn over by M M 

frSlT “■ A 8<.»„ st^E men 

Ive™ T T"’ 8=E“”- O' 

everyone wanted to get out of town. 

Hm'wt'V.?' °o' "" “i" ■■“ “P '» R”"! Ml- 

f^eTM f “ “?• 5™" '““"S “ ’’“‘■i ta “ ''-lib-'- 

I Md her t *T “1 8™’t have private bathroomn.) 

to™ M .f b«™“ we had to get out cl 

dn™ alTvh ,h “ *“'■* “P “A '*e couldn’t 

r ™ “• »' bed. WhUe the, 

hotel rtL d ' r?' '™"' “ *“ bawker in front of the 

seh wh^M^rte "r'^ '““e my- 

around Then I narh ^ S wise about trying to haul suitcases 
on her bal aU “'t b"Vsack Sonia had earned 

fifty pouni atdtnT*’’ ” '• “« bave weighed 

facTL w?s-st.tZsSTh? ‘r' 1 “ “•b- 

sure we weren’t leavin ' ^ looking around to be 

wardrobe. I °Pened the doox. of a 

My God,” I yelled. “Look!” 
ihere was a whole shelf caf „ 

four small cans of pheasant goulash, 

of anchovies besides a h'^ ^*SMeen of sardines, and twelve 

pheasant pas^ and the eo J ^ ^ the 

some Englishman. No one bm an'p'^i^J 

“S: s 8“"* 1™."°“*" 

Aem an much an “■™>fo*d. '‘We 

r 

r-' -c “iSf- 

her, and Sonia, always the minute he saw 

to discourage him. She knew^ as HuT ^^r did nothing 

, I did, too, that we were 
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going to string along in this British caravan only by courtesy of 
Major Simmons. And most English diplomatic and military men, 
we had long since discovered, have an ingrained antipathy for 
newspapermen, their own as well as Americans. We always ^ e t 
we had one strike on us the minute we announced our profession. 
Besides, it was true that we were homing in on their caravan 
without much claim to a place in the line of cars. Soma knew aU 
that, and so she played up to the handsome major. ey were 
getting along perfectly within a few minutes. He was temng 
Sonia all his troubles. He had, it seemed, been locked out of his, 
room last night. And a jolly good room it had been, too Some- 
one, it seemed, had procured the key somehow. He nearly broke 
the door down, but it did no good. So he finaUy had to spend the 
night in the lobby. Beastly nuisance. Clothes all wrinkled. N 

place to shave. No ... . , , 

Just then HiU came along, loaded down with the cans 

goulash and sardines and anchovies and pheasant ® 
major pounced on him. Sonia tried to play peacema er. e 
him quite frankly that we were the ones who had stolen 1“® 

There was nothing we could do about that now. But as for the 
food, we would be perfectly ^viUing to divide it ^nth him. Fifty- 

fifty. Wouldn’t that be aU right? ^ . 

Well, since not even a hard-boiled Bntish army major c 
have said no to Sonia, Hill and I took our twenty-rtvo cai^ and 
dumped the other twenty-rtvo in Simmons car T en i g 
started. We had to drive aU the way out to I^^ze fch eve 
though it wasn’t on our way, in order to get final i^tm^^ti 
from the British Legation. That cost us some precious houm and 
it was afternoon before we headed for Sarajevo again on our way 
south through the mountains of Bosnia and Montenegro toward 

tlie Dalmatian coast. 

M we approached the city a furious rard ^ 

The Germans were celebrating the sacred hohday y PP | 
Easter eggs on Sarajevo. On the outskirts we saw our 
huge boSieis going up and doivn a little valley, only a few hun- 
dred feet off the ground. We couldn’t figure out what it meant 
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that they all bore Yugoslav markings. Well, Hill 
.h« proves the Serbs have Jearaed one thing ffom this war 

so manv of » ■'''"i I'snSafs had been bombed and 

they now Ind''”^ 'he ground that 

oTcoJ^f did T Vugoslav bomber 

maehines becaL theS ““ ““ ''™“” 

and the nilntc i ^ machines were so much faster 

just over a vlne^tfiLTirA ^°gfighting, but by hiding 
By this timp T rtra I hopcd to escape destruction. 

left. AH through diat d w ^ fighter plane 

air betwerr™ ! ''".'r' ”™'' “ ^“1 battle in the 

Single British planra^ywhcrira^'rY ' " 

British soldier cither. Little Vn i • “Soslavia. Or a single 
all alone. gnslavaa was taking it on the chin, 

Tht^cfa'ni:.'!;' t:tT r “ ■« 

guns oecasionaUy. altLugh of"' “''-a™'* 

wasted thousands of shells^h hundreds of soldiers still 

for trouble. But thtel? i'’ 

go right through the heart”of'th^ ^oads all 

*!.« edge of SarVo AH "f el »" 

dash. We agreed that if a ’ Bappas, voted to make the 
by them. We mil Xf " •” ““P “ "■'■<! sail right 

»= bad to stop ,* '™ buUets that way. buf if 

never get away. ^ overhead we’d probably 

1^3-ppas Was besfinnino- f<-» u, 

stopped out in the suburb ^ P^'^blem. Several times we had 
time Pappas had been thp fi ™ nnd each 

wheels stopped he was hurtr the 

n -fe place. Of coTi sTni"" "" - dash for 

special consideration because ^nd asking for no 

because she was a woman, but still the 
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Pappas hysteria when there was any danger around somehow 
went against our American sense of etiquette. 

We voted Pappas down and agreed with Simmons, who was 
tough as nails, that we’d roar right through Sarajevo, despite 
everything. Hill was at the wheel of the Chevrolet and Pappas 
was sitting beside him. Sonia and I, by special arrangement, were 
wedged in the back seat with all the gasoline. As long as I didn’t 
have to worry about driving I could hold her hand and keep her 
calm. Just holding her hand in a viselike grip seemed to help her 
retain a good degree of self-control. 

We had to drive along the edge of a canal in Sarajevo, and 
that was where most of the bombs were falling because that was 
where the big government buildings and hospitals and barracks 
were. We did a lot of detouring, because the streets were filling up 
with bricks, stone, glass, pieces of roofs. Even where the bombs 
weren t falling, balconies and cornices were breaking loose from 
damaged buildings. 

Then we saw that water was going to be a big problem for 
Sarajevo if and when the raids finally ended. A lot of the water 
mains had broken. There wouldn’t be any way to put out the 
fires. And furthermore, that city in a cup of the mountains was in 
for a real flood, because the water was roaring in torrents through 
the streets. 


We were passing a big factory right after it had been hit by a 
sizable bomb. Our car was at the end of the caravan. Just as we 
reached the building two men came out carrying something that 
had once been a man. Now he was just a mass of broken bones, 
bloody flesh, tatters of clothing. The two men hailed us. Hill 
slowed down. The trvo men yelled the Serbian word for hospital. 
Hill pulled up the hand brake. I jumped out to help them put the 
man in the back seat. Soma bit her lips and looked the other way, 
but she raised rro objecUorr Just then Pappas began shouting in 
three different languag^ “Don’t stop. We’U lose the rest of the 
caravan. Keep going. The man’s nrobaW,, ^ » 

HiU paid no attention to him He waff f Me of 

the car helpmg to get the dying man into the back seat. 
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brake. No^v he was trvin 

even ' "■" ’'"■ ' ”“" 

Sunday in Sarajevo. I couldn?^/TT 

of the ^vounded man and • myself. I dropped the legs 

yanbed up the ergelXT^^^^ f ^ ' 

neck. I thank God no^v that I ^ 

Othenvise I probahlv u ns too tmed to be very strong. 

sense to what I did I <;i ’^bere wasn’t any 

Pappas from behind tli^wheel d"'^ ^ 

free hand. Then I sent ] ' « • P°unded liim wth my one 

later I yelled things at h* ^“"ia told me 

fore. I caUed him fvello. r ^ English be- 

and a lot of other things IhTrl^ i ^ bastard and a rat 

meantime had jumped ont 1^°''' ^onia in the 

other men to get the iniured^ helping Hill and the bvo 
wheel and we started toward ^ behind the 

to grab onto the door handle ^°®P^tal. Pappas just managed 
»ta3=If onto the runlXtd ’ t 
saw stretcher-bearers co^ ^ the street ^^'e 

them and they took the v,v/ ^ dressing station. We hailed 
By that time I was I hn^ f 

was \viping the blood off the tT i,^’ ^ ^ ®tfB angry. Sonia 

front ^vith me. Then I told pl ^ to come up in 

but that if he as much as if he wanted to, 

b d hnock his head off. He Sdn’t ^ ^“t of the trip 

We got started again. Of r 

one of us kne^v much about twisted up now. 

frst Simmons and the Lrl S^^graphy of the city. We had 
-^ouud us. But I was so hTw ^dU falling ’all 

acce erator down to the floor a that I just put the 

direction eaded in what looked like the 

What if we do lose tt,. 

get nipped by a piece of shrapnel? At “What if we 

east we’ve got a clear con- 
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science. We did what we could for that poor bastard who was all 
tom to pieces. Maybe it was foolish heroics. Maybe he’s already 
dead. But if we hve we’ve got to live with our own consciences, 

don’t we?” 

I was sure Hill felt the same way, because he was the one who 
had stopped the car in the first place. But the person I ^d^ed 
the most was Sonia. I knew the sight of all that tom flesh had 
made her ill. Yet she had helped to lift the man mto the car. 
Sonia had come through with flying colors in the moment of 


crisis 

W*e got through the rest of the city without much trouble. 
Then, where the houses stopped and the country highway began, 
we caught up with Simmons and the caravan. Soldiers with 
machine guns had stopped them. All the cars were under a 
tunnel bored through the side of a mountain. When we stopped, 
our front wheels were in the tunnel, but all the rest of the car was 
exposed. There were a lot of planes roaring aroun ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
The soldiers said it was dangerous to go on, because the bom e 
were concentrating on a fort right above us on t e top o 
mountain. We were stiU sitting in the Chevrolet when the bombs 
landed. They must have hit the side of the mountain, because 
tons of bouldeis and rock broke loose and came cascading mm 
onto the road just behind us. We threw ourselves onto the floor 
of the car. We were lucky. A few medium-sized rocks hit the top 
of the Chevrolet and one broke a ^vindow, but that 

“I guess we’ve still got horseshoes around our necks, HiU said 

with a nervous laugh. . , 

Sonia laughed too. She was getting hardened a ^e no^ 

“God’s looking after his sinners,” she said. Pappas oi P 

Even after the soldiers said they thought the ^aid w^ °r''<.^the 
we could go on, we couldn’t get started because 
road was fuU of boulders and big bomb craters. 
coats and got to work. I don’t know how long it took us to make 
that road passable. It seemed like hours. But finally the Ang 
American caravan ivas under way again. 
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be cramped in onr small car. He’d have ’'E 

majods sedan. I think the poor Greek was glad “ get away tom 

tis. And furthermore, we had been talbng a on 

going to buy or steal a small fishing boat f 

Dalmatian coast, and I don’t think that appealed to hr . ^ 

saying, why didn’t we ah go ‘“fuTwe 

they would, of course, be taken off y pvervone was 

shook hands with Pappas when he left our car, 

happy, especially Sonia. , Plevlie a town where 

It was late in the night when we go t'^Hawn By this 

we had decided to make our headquarters untrl f 

van. Plevlje was jus. a country town , 

negro. The only place where there 

dirty, bleak, down-at-the-heel cafan ^ ^ v,’crTpr<; There was 

around tables drinking slivo Thifive of us stumbled 

a candle on each table, but no other g • center of 

through the door pretty weU exhausted We stood r^ the «n.e 

the room. No one paid any obvious at en lo jj^t 

the men kept looking suspicious y at us r ^ 

brims. Finally an army officer ma e Serbian by courtesy 

thanked him hi French, English, and finaUy Serbian, by 

of Sonia. _ r po,irtesv. As soon as we 

But as it turned out it was no 

were seated he demanded our Belgrade eight 

something the Amedcan mih.ary f ='*! ‘“f “ but of 

days ago had told us we d g'‘ produced our passports in- 

course we never had gotten any. P ^ dozen 

stead. That cross-examination w^t onj 

army officers took part m J the whole hour studying 

and Sonia’s and the major s. T > P English, and half 

Walker’s and Hill’s. None of them cmW read Eng , 
the time they had the passports upside down 
certainly thorough! . Walker had two 

pa^ro=;-“g=’ 
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hitct^ olfplslportT^ passport procedure, to 

why HUl’s Greek ° wanted to know 

lot of other foothr T And a 

it was too late to ^ r ^ through with us 

port c,:^ZTCt7t7''-ff ™ ®‘’' ™'' - “ 
one slice of bread an’ rri. '^*^^*1 among the five of us, and 
Thoro .^M h»e ™ ““ ‘“’0“' “ P'^'o to leap. 

op in the car anTtoto mu' ^ * 

dignified little man camp ®o one another with stories when a 
He and Sonia held a lon^ started talking to us in Serbian, 

all for us. He was he p °"yorsation, and then she translated it 

school. He had a big dassrooT^W of the local 

os on the floor. And he h H ^ '''°old spread mattresses for 
fancy, you underetand but blankets, too. Nothing very 

Simmons told him there v sitting up in the car. 

who ought to be cominp- ^ others in our party 

headmaster beamed h! ®°“etime during the night. The 
themtoo. Wew^nt ioteT accoiLodate 

master started spreading m T" schoolhouse, and the head- 
the cafana so that the rL of 'lown to 

where we were. We were all f ^''ould be guided up to 

oxcept Simmons. He was an p ^^d to take off our clothes, 
stances. He even folded hie t gentleman under all circum- 
the mattress so that they would 

on_a mattress between HiU and morning. Sonia lay 

f don’t think there’ll hp , T' 

^“'"bs here, do you?” she whis- 

told her I sure weM Tia 

If- later expldnerthat and 

^l-Pmorderto7etashoesSne:"^ fP^^d with an hour’s 
f guess that pvT^i • and a shave. 

Pla™ something ubom 
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British Empire ” I said to HUl. And I didn’t mean it sarcasticaUy 
cithci** 

Out of the roomful of mattresses only five of them had been 
slept on, whieh meant that the rest of the caravan hadn t arnve . 
When we tried to settle with the headmaster for the night s los- 
ing he was insulted. There was nothing commercial about it. H 
wLldn’t even let us tip his servants. Then he explained to Soma 
very hesitantly, that he had been in the ca ana -w e we 
being cross-examined on the suspicion of being foreign spies H 
had felt ashamed, he said, for his countrymen because of t 
way they had treated us. He himself was a man of 
could tell that we were honest, respectab e P^°P ^ “ 

So this was his little way of making amends for the ordeal we had 

neat UtUe speech, spoken ™.h 

wanted to do something to show our apprecia u:i^en 

the headmaster if we could take the youngest of 
for a little walk around town. He was delighted. T 
just able to walk. We took her into the only real shop m Plev^ , 
except places that sold liquor. We bought everythmg Jo g 
ster Eook a fancy to. I think our total bill came to about a doh^ 
and ninety-eight cents, translated into Amencan but J m 

sure the headmaster’s children never had such a 

^^^h the major he was talking .vith a Greek dip^- 

mat who had been with the rest of the caravan "^d had ^ 
arrived in town. He had been given a Mt by a SerW t^ck 
driver. He brought the news that the other care wer 
top of a mountain some miles out because j 

trouble, and other difficulties. wViat we 

We were sitting in the ^J'^office^ with his head 

should do when Soma noticed ^ Y 

sivathed in bandages and one arm m g front 

tom end dirty. He looked as 11 he had spent a 

line trenches somesvhen:. It was impossible to tcB Ins rank 

cause his epaulets were ripped off. 
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'd*T‘‘ ““•’••in 

What a break for us!” e-camp to General Simovich. 

brought birntTefto oL teble^wt h^d"^ 

French as ^veIl as he dJH u- ^ ®P°be 

just come back from tV) f ^^bced like a man who had 

ately, meditatively, wth the^S^^- 

He had been badiv t j j • ^ hardened army officer, 

be was trying to get ^me ^ ^ bombing of Belgrade while 
Office, whic^ as we all . documents out of the War 

planes. Now he was goine in tT 

He ^vas on an imnortant • • ^ general direction we were, 
town in a few minutes. Generah He was leaving 

his car would be racin u follow behind him because 

could go. But this wa. 1 ^ban our Chevrolet 

one of our maps. ^ route. And he drew it for us on 

Then I ^ * 

for days. She had no visaTn^tT"^ bad been worrying Sonia 
leave the country. She was af giving her the right to 

out it. So Obrad Obradovi ^ ^ ^^&ht get into trouble with- 
visa. Only he insisted on l-n ^ P^” wrote her out a 

tT)', and when she said she leaving the coun- 

we expected to buy or steal n with me in a boat that 

to leave Yugoslavia only if P^^P^rt: “Permitted 

Amencan journalist.” ‘^^'tipany of Robert St. John, 

Sonia was hl7py!^lhractedfi“'* ^by he did that. But anjnvay 

""Uen " 

bnally he looked us st^^tZ 

you and now I’m goL to done a lot 

^vhile he falke? something for me.” 

bWt\ad a b!ilf hdpw'">: ^"Soslavia is in. We 

^c gomg to go under soon if T ^"^^b or the Greeks. 

ts°onxf we don’t get it. We need planes 
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and tanks and gasoline. And we have to have them in a hurry. 
We’ve got to have real help if they expect us to hold out. We were 
told the British had three hundred thousand men and plenty of 
planes down in Greece. We can’t understand why they haven’t 
done anything for us. We can’t seem to get in communication 
with them any more. I want to start out from the Dalmatian coast 
tomorrow for Greece by power boat and see how quickly I can 
get in touch with the British. I’ve got to let them know how des- 
perate our situation reaUy is. There will be a certain advantage if 
you Americans are with me. And there wiU be a certain advan- 
tage for you if I’m along. I’ll bring six good soldiers armed with 
machine guns. I think I know where we can get a fast boat. But 
I’ve got a job to do in the meantime. I’ll be in Podgarica about 
dark. I’ll meet you near the bridge. If we miss each other there, 
go on to Danilovgrod. I’ll be in the big cafana right on the edge 
of town. 

Hill and Walker and Sonia were as excited and as enthusiastic 
as I was. We didn’t really have any plans of our own. None of us 
knew the Dalmatian coast. And we all had hidden worries that 
we nught get stuck there without finding a boat. This Obrado- 
vic scheme sounded good. Of course we didn’t see what value we 
were going to be to him, but there certainly was plenty of 
advantage for us. 

Obradovic stood up. He leaned on a cane with one hand and 
with the other he saluted us like a good soldier. He said he 
wanted this to be a solemn agreement that both sides would feel 
bound to keep, so let s shake on it. It was a dramatic little scene, 
the five of us standing there in the center of the dirty cafana with 
our five right hands locked in a huge handshake. It was the seal- 
ing of a solemn war pact that might affect the fate of nations. At 
least it would affect the fate of five human bemgs, some of whom 
sought personal safety, or communications so they could send 
stories to America, or, in Obradovic’s case, aid for a beleaguered 
little country that was almost breathing its last. 

The major wasn’t around when we made our deal with 
Obradovic. But we found him at the gendarme headquarter^, 
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follow US on to Po^fric'a 'xhen”* 

At ^“ganca. I hen we got under Avav 

»' Theta 

oneinPlevljewherewphVr?^ another dirty cafana, like the 
night before. But evprvl-^^^ 

couldn’t underetand m i, different in Sahovici. We 

but as soon as they found thatT^''^ that roomful of people said, 
they insisted on buviriD- n Americans and Britishers 

Yugoslavia and sane q ’'^e toasted 

and England and Greece Tt toasted America 

■wctory and what the SprV,l pathetic to hear them talk of 

then to have them ask gning to do to the Germans and 

States would pitch in t,nri 7 i°"? the United 

ica were friends of Yutrn ^ countries? We in Amer- 
^ell, if anythin 'weren’t we? Sure! Of course! 

^erica that the Serbs tJ to the people in 

^ We told them that Presid? American assEtance. 

to Yugoslavia as soon J "J. to send 

^ cn Sonia translated thaf 7 ^ J^tcred the war. They cheered 
mother drink. Of cout f"' I'’™- then they bought ut 
•tat any help would , '*5 them that we didn". 

"hat we knew about the fall'".'?’'' ‘•'*•’1 tell them 

roin Greece up to Yugoslavia ° hoplje and how the corridor 
th« hemt ,0 put . | ™ ™ cut off now. We didn’t have 

celebration. “taper on „ha, u,uy 

victory 

Most of tl* •^'f' can,” I whispered to Dave 

"Oman beat np egp “ ta “'*0” helping a 

“alcd on our wffaX Finally, when we 

package. S„ea,b,uug,.S”;®°taPta“ced a dirty newspaper 
a said we wouy <i pounds of sweetbreads, which 

^7" a wife bath in at S!™ !f “ 'onisM- The 

tacrdtanskis. “taa had given J 

■^^anes were flvin 

"cce Italian plan^ Sot there. But they 

an planes that had been trying for 
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days without success to hit the big concrete bridge 

Itlas the only bridge that automobdes ^ 

could use, and so it was an important nuhtary ] 

could see what poor marksmen the Itahan p o , 

there were bomb craters scattered for two nules the 

and yet not one of them was closer than two or three hundre^ 

yards to the target. When we saw ^ e 
Sonia ask a native where we should hi . 

wanted to be safe we should dnve our car ng en’t hit. 

wait there until the raid was over. We did. We w 

Neither was the bridge. _ . , g j^o 

Darkness settled down over Podganca and 
sign of Obradovic. I noticed Sonia and on 

tete-a-tetes, and finaUy she said she thoug g ^ 

to Getinje. Cetinje is due east of Podganca. ^ distance 
tance farther east from Cetinje rs the se^a. The shortest 

from Podgarica to the sea is north 

ilovgrod, where we had prom 

from Podgarica. Miles and miles Danilovgrod if we 

we had promised Obradovic to go on to ^a^lo gr 

missed him in Podgarica. It was a solemn p g 
to him. I reminded Sonia of that, and I ac- 

had joined the rest of us m makmg it, an ^ 

cepted favors from the captain an oug argued that 

inLted to him as we did, pledge or no 

he had failed to keep his date at Jled 

something had happened to him. of the country 

in an air raid. We couldn’t risk not getung l7e 

ourselves, she said. I could see it was Cattaro, the 

wanted to go straight on to ^ evacuated by the navy, 

seaport where the British expec e alona with him 

Th^e maior apparen.iy had — .0 

and be evacuated too. But he h faj 

the rest of us, so we didn’t have any choice. We had 

“^“was ins. as insistent as I was .bat we had to beep our 



Sonia and tlic^'maTor'a^'^^ T ^"'^**'* •'* compromK. 

on the undcrstandinir thanu-r IM °"r "'''h 
vie ^^•c would turn bLk and I .' ‘ 

weren’t any Man;. 7 '|,,. , ^ ^ •'‘"J’ "^oo"- Ti'en: 

"’ouldn’t allow ik tn d • "**' PatrolJcd by yoldicrs who 
siioutcd at us when V'"""’.'' ^>0)' even 

jnmmed ^^•ith oxen and "" cigarettes. The road was 

Sig nmiy tnicb bcrnocf automobiles and 

V’bich Cy Sulzberger and a'^ri Serbian army, 

going to sweep dow-n thiiueh ^AM ' was 

back where they came fm t and drive the Italians 

Sack, tlic Serbs were bein ” ' ''^^*‘''a^ of driving tlic Italians 

■'•‘I “"Cl I ,„„k „:„"f .f '■“ 

■ paring i„,„ ,1, ', ™ ''''“I- At.cr abo« ,cn minutes of 

wxre no co^vs, and ^vc^aw , ' m'-'*' "'here there 

of poor peasants M'ho 

enders brushed them. Tlie our 

ani back, but HiH r several suggestions that we 

"ere determined tliat no nn 'i'o ^v)IceI because we 

couple of Americans Imd pn ^ ^ay that a 

was more, ,vc wanted 'to ^vhat 

“a'd. We didn't mind the d ^^'^Soslavia as fast as sve 

“Per I„ a Speed was what we were 

and W, a, a. "c „„gh, even catch up wdth Kay 

finally got to Tn u 

badn’t*^'^^”'^'^ " '^T P''°'"P‘*>’ arrested and 

adn t seen Obradoxdc Buf t No, tlicy 

^vere Tlicy i’ talk to us. They 

Was f°'"^ ''“t of the r ^adly tilings 

obvious that they had had r"^''’- 

convSldon ‘"^“"VqSr.tirThc 

^bout the War Tho * ' They warmed up to the 

y umed aside from their maps 
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and opened some canned food for us and ^ 

bu J It was late in the rnght before we 

enjoyed those few hours of relaxation, but I kept thmkmg 

“he!Jmy these Yugoslavs were Agf ^ 

seen in Bucharest. It’s the aimy O'' , ,*1 Russians 

weeks later in Crete, and the it may spring 

in July, and the army that w , y ajjav generals calmly 
up tomormw? I kept thmkrn^ “ *“:jl;i“ews?apennen. how 

chatted over nonessentials wit * happening to 

unconcerned they ““'O ^ and I had a hunch that 

iheir own Yugoslavia. Hill an Yugoslavia would 

it was only a matter of days now before ^tUe x g^ 

fold up. Then the big slaughter ^ distributed 

child of Versailles would be cut up and the p^^ 

among the winners. It ^the Albanian frontier, 

in DanUovgrod, just thirty the ^ 

members of the Yugoslav Ge ’ salted biscuits and 

miUtary debacle, were and never had mattered 

talking about things that didn 

and never would matter. rr.. j.gd pins 

There were red pins in their map o" thejall'^^i 

represented fast German motonze um . . ^ j j^uew those 

in Bucharest. I had seen their genera jjonsense with any- 

generals never idled away their time a -weeks 

one, not even in those ^ays -hen the ^ a 

off. They were doing a ]ob. T ^ y Uj-ated piece of ma- 

Ford factory. They were runnmg ^ ,^,iency of a 

chinery, half steel, half human. all taking their 

Ford factory simply because the oeru manufacturer 

job of making war as seriously as a 

takes his job of making automo .^as still, after 

succeeding so well was because foe opposition w 

nearly two years of it, playing j out and searched 

Several times during the rnght HiU gendarmes to 

the cafanas for Obradovic. We left word with the ge 
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Wcphonc cverj^vheJrthf' 

trace of him. ^ °f, but there ^^’asn’t a 

''ith us iat''^v^e^IS'4^hL^^'^’ agreed 

Jovgrod. A man S had on" 

‘"g Englhh said he had a room Th “ 

and he could put three ^'''° ®^Sle beds in it, 

got a little sleep again t^e floor. In that way ,vc 

to find Obr^dovic^ I routed one more stab at trjing 
"'ithout disturbing the ma' Sonia, and we got away 

government had Icfl ^ad had a tip that 

polled out, on Easter SunrI the same day ^ve 

for Nik2ic, a to^^•n thirty m^I^’ heading 

and a lot of people said* “*'^^1 ever>^vhere for Obrado- 
n»ght, but he had vanished thi/^’ during the 

Ead gone. ^Vnd the go\-e "’^^og- They didn’t know \vhere 
Ministers had ako beentS.- and most of 

00 , had disappeared. the mght. But they, 

" c knew there was 

»f tig planes Im/Sr,®" "'“ *”'"■ 

<iisco'crcd Iha, ,u. J "t™ 1° the NiKic aiipert. 

OS Simovich and his iMinist longer at tire airport. 

Appeared ,11 ! , ' Ptobably Ob„doWe^.oo. 

“ti ctan« or NMo .fe'' " bunted them i„ ,he s,rccb 

,,,"“■ '' "■•■" too late non- tor nk"®, ‘'"'"“gi' 'he clouds loivard 
J 'veren-, se„di„g 1,^ „ ” ? 7“°"' •» 'tP Brithh n-hy 

.Z T"'" tP'vard '• "i" '=« '»t Wt" 

1' " .S'all'"'.’ r*"' g“' '™mcnt ba'd'llcd'^-v'® i”'''™ 

o\cr now c.\ccpt the carvin ^go^l^'da was through. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Farewell 


Sonia and Walker and Hill and I stood ^ 
graveyard on the edge of Podganca, looking dow P 

white cross, which bore the words: 

Ralph W. Barnes 
American War Correspondent 

i8. II. 40 

Nobody spoke. The cross we had been 

she knew what it meant to the rest o , Ralph had 

talking about Ralph ah day. We had told h expeUed 

been one of us. And Russell had told her how they ^ 

together from Berlin. And I had told her -b°ut thej^t 
saw him in Bucharest. He had just bought a 
he came into the Athenee Palace “ looked down, 

asked him what girl had bitten him o ° 1 c Tt was a great 

There on hie leg we two perfect red l.p » 

mystery until Ralph remembered that he a ^ 

tea shop, where the Rumanian girls, alter they make up, ™pe 

155 
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™bbe7lS IT, ^ obviously had 

aCtslSto h ''r'-^/Saiust one of those deposi.oriL for 
tata behM “ '*■’ pointed out the big ntoun- 

nirbUBntist^T “? “ ^ow one naat; winter 

. 0 . lost and Mtt -S'r "outt^ 

we w7:7thMC7';hK'K:!;7 

paperman A. n-ea f . a grand news- 

around some day^to ta^ 

But we’ll raise a o-l t happened back in the forties, 

we u raise a glass to you anyway. 

the way we felt but^Jl flowers, because that’s 

flowed Id wLn ™ little blue star 

covered the grave vol 
for having done it Wrilhar” '7 

tribute to a man whn To ^ ^ 

Then we took a ouirlcT ^ enough to die for it. 

behind Ralph’s gral. It tlr *^^®"^^®bed airport hangar just 
other hangare in YuD-nsT • ”1^* nearly all the 

housed inside had bp<. planes that were 

Serbs even realized a w Nazi bombs before most 

enemy had had thp dr knew that was why the 

da,^. over Yugoslavia ,o Urenrselves all these 

We had to hurry now Tip,. 

Germans might be rlno’ ' • niinute the Italians and 

-nd found the major. SaTd ^ 

Podgarica for the rest of t>i ^ S°™g to wait right there in 

an appearance. Then he asked w'^T’ P'"^ “ 

want to go along with the RrJf u ®be didn’t 

her mind. She was tmi'n + Cattaro. But Sonia had made 
I was glad, because wf hpd ° Americans, she said, 

and she was having just as a lot together already, 

^“n^ed to be havinVon T ™y “o^ale as I 

Walker along with us be ™ajor, but we took 

'"bat he was gomg to do ®^de up his mind 
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The four of us had the happiest hours of the whole trip that 
day. We were all beginning to get hardened to two or three hours’ 
sleep a night and a little food whenever we could get it. So on the 
way to Cetinje we sang and told stories and tried to forget all we 
had seen during the last ten days. It was whistling in the dark, 
but it worked for a while. We even stopped several times to ad- 
mire the wild mountain scenery. And once we talked about how 
there was no reason why the four of us, if we couldn’t get out 
of the country, shouldn’t find ourselves a shack up in the hills 
somewhere and hide out for the duration. 

But when we reached Cetinje we lost our spirit. We got quick 
confirmation that the government had fled by plane the day 
before; but worse than that, some renegade army general had 
signed an armistice with the Axis, and within twenty-four hours 
the Germans and Italians were expected to complete their occu- 
pation of every comer of Yugoslavia. 

Early in the evening I was standing in the lobby of the Grand 
Hotel in Cetinje waiting for Sonia. While I was waiting I got 
into conversation with a young Englishman, and he said, “Arc 
those other three newspapermen eating dinner in the dining room 
in your party?” 


“No, who are they?” I asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “I know one of them is called Kay and . . .” 

I didn t wait to hear any more. I went bounding’ down the hall 
an into the dining room like a wild heifer let loose. I slapped. 
Kay on the back twice as hard as I did Leigh White, who was 
with hini, because, while I knew White much better and had 
worked wnh him all over the Balkans, he was with CBS and 

it T, f rr-a Kay still in Yugoslavia lifted 

one of the blackest clouds that harl k r , ttmt 

almost as happy as I was that we 
The score was still even. White "d? 1 
a word out of the country ^ 

They had come down^herfroTi" 
of the London Daily Mail who ^ Terence Atherton, 

, , , ’ "Oo Was about mv own avp which 

meant that he was considerahlv u ° t. 

°‘^^ably older than the rest of them- 
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Opal. They had TOteds*eTOraT!kv°”“'‘T’.‘‘ four-cylinder 

but tomorrow they werp • wandermg around the coast, 
^•^dva, the nirest J town of 

did that every hour waf ° - They knew as well as we 

ae .0 i„i„ Ice " III"! ->^'8 us if we would 
three. We agreed Wp t. °ut better than 

the Grand Hotel, where^thp^ huntmg for rooms, because 

»« parked ourknTpsIb'IeI‘‘“?™°*“ 
to eat. We saw lig^s across ^ h ^ 

looking place where half H ^ ^ sordid- 

table were having an nnr • P^uple crowded around a big 
to be some of our fellow "Phe celebrators turned out 

had finaUy gotten to ^ caravan. One car 

0" <" 0e,4 and h«e fher’ "‘''“'.“P -8 come 

and drinking some of the fi ^ ^ four-course dinner 

since the second world war ‘'^^tnpagne any of us had tasted 
ordered up a few more bottl!^^*!' P^tty and we 

f %■ The ,dp u„d wc all had a 

hnew what lay in store Ir Nobody 

month. But we had escaneH'' ^veek, or next 
bombs over Sarajevo and^— w^t? bombs over Belgrade and the 
tve re alive today and who thp h because 

way. We stayed there untU tt, tomorrow any- 

had used up the last bottle of he was sorry, but we 

pour raw slivo on top of that m he owned. We couldn’t 

went to bed. magmficent champagne, and so we 

. Dave and Russel] anH q • 

mg pretty gay. But there “P ^ooms feel- 

What was Walker going to do" w I”""' be decided, 

th ^ He haH ^be Gestapo’s 

Ple?^^ ^^miany before the wa ^ based on a trip 

PJ -mg to the Wilhelms Th" V" but hardly 

the Gennans had made sW th ? every move 

^mce the Czechoslovakian crisisTor one 
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A/Tnct of his stories were so caustic and 

even think that was reward enough for a lot of t^ gh g 

soldiers had gone through here in ^^whaS they 

their hands on him, there wasn’t much doubt about what they 

would do with him. , 3 ^ 'PTp 

. nuf" He hs-d two choices, rie 

But the situation was a every eon- 

could come with us, we told rum, hands. Or he 

ceivable risk to see that he ^ ^ with the rest 

could branch off from us here 1 . , . niight not 

of the British tor Cattaro, where all of « 

be evacuated by the British navy I ^lat 

get a destroyer up to save him an hour’s 

Dave finally told us to go d ^y 
sleep. He’d lie awake and thmk the t^g ^ j 
got ready to leave he’d have an answer. At ^ ^ 

to wake up Hill and to say goo - y o , asleep. I 

hunch what Dave would have decided He was souna 

hated to disturb .^ut I ^th the British.” 

He grmned and said I the basis of per- 

I knew what he meant. He ^ tVi5np- called duty or 

sonal safety. He felt that a certam ^^"^fhe not take what 

loyalty to his oism ^^'^^easy way out. The British 

some of the others might consi ^ _ 

do stick together. Nearly all of then, have a fine se 

triotism and loyalty. ivhether I’d ever see 

I shook hands irith Dave, and I wo 

him again. But all I said was, ,5 is a place I want to 

WeV lo Budva By nridmo^ng. Budva . a^^a^e I 

\isit again some day, if peace and 
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Budva’are the cream of^he P“P^" “ 

get a taste of the yeTlTr^^ ^ 

charm and foreign grace 

'4t;:„° .taf-s,?' “”«>*'« “ p“‘ » 

of dazed^ be^^^lder^H ^ stopped our t^vo cars, swarms 

tions. ^Vhen they e clustered around us and asked ques- 

Che„„,cMHey 4:;, “ ^e fader o^fa 

bad happened? ^Vas the r “ broken English. IVhat 

fled the country, had he? Th‘ Simovich hadn’t reaUy 
war couldn’t possibly bp r betrayed Yugoslayia? The 

was the Yugoslav am,)? Were“L° g' ‘'‘“’'’l' “"“• ''■ 
the Italians be here soon? -vt Remans closmg in? Would 
of confusion. Men and \ •" ^ ^oestions flowed out in a cascade 

uniforms, sleek-lookine dress, soldiers in ragged 

you and I wear, rduLlTl 

pressed around our care^°^^ ^ languages— all 

here in Yugosla\'ia, juT ''m flu^tions. We knew that 

manufactured and spread ' ranee, wild rumors had been 
enemy in an attempt to of the country by the- 

Althing to make the plight do 

there was still graye danger of P^°P^^ '''°rse. Also 

columnEts or foreign agenf h ®P°^ ^ ABA 

gendarmes and army mnn -f °,^^rzealous patriots, especially by 
spread panic. They wouldn’t n ^ ^^^ught we were trying to 
that a crowd had gathered n j eyidence. Just the fact 

"'^ didn’t open our mouths. rnight be enough, eyen if 

We kept moving the car F^-p ♦• 

fro"'d gathered. \Vc had p '''estopped again, another 

latest arrivals. ^Ve must w'ere the 

sboT". Tell Z was going to 

shouted and pleaded ^rith Pegged and 

us. They were hungry for news. There 
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we didn t dare teu uicm. 4.1, tVinno-ht we were 

We just shrugged our shoulders. I guess they thought tee 

rattier stupid. - arlvance cuard of the 

some of them even thou^t - p„,Mon. 

enemy.areconnarssance p 

But most of them were kind. Viannen to them 

sider the fix they were m, and came back with 

so soon. One old man ran o vodka We re- 

a botde of a pure white Unuid atou - P;"t ; us into 
fused it, because we were afrai friendly to do some- 

talking. But the old man on y wan e ^ Cleveland once, 

thing for the it is wonderful! But please 

i:^L"d^t;^ii:otbritadeitm^^^^^^ 

°^"“wetoas.edYugosl^^^ 

the car cheered. We told Sonia to ‘f ‘hern Jugotoa^™^ 

always Bve. The crowd cheered agam, but I w 

beeaL I knew that Yugoslavia was already dead and that 

might never be a resurrection. Atherton White, and 

Since time was precious, we sp i p- ’ 

Kay went off to try to buy a boat. They -ggf f 

Sonia, and I start accumulatmg supphes. T er j^^tj^for 

mark; place near the water front, but about 

sale were bunches of lettuce us'^a smoked ham. 

Then an old woman came up and toed to s 

It hadn’t been cooked and it was a “i, It 

Sonia said we’d better buy it. She insEted on paymg for 

wdghed eight kilos, nearly twenty pounds. ntjetmp- for a 

White came back and said Atherton was neg -.^ately 

boat, but he and Atherton and Kay wanted to 3he 

about Sonia. They all were suspicious of her. Th y 
was a Nazi agent. Could I prove that wasn t. 
anyivay? How long had I knoivn her? Did I kno Y 
connections? She was a Groat, not a Serb, and all th 
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nTSf cm Ice °"' 

«o"a; “"' 

Sonia’s historv'Tuat?^ ansjvers. I didn’t know much about 
to White, but he said Ik ^ tried to explain 

Nazi agent and see wLt s^ says " 

- -'irfottgZ"^’ too, and 

went ofl: for a walk wdJ towV° 

said. First she wac fi • i bJuntly what White had 

sit dorvn in the Chevrolet 
then hysterically. She said' ah 
Picions, but she never thougha’d T ^ 

but after all I didn’r k ^ ^ ^ ber. I said I hadn’t, 

bnow the ansrvcrs to aiwT about her. I didn’t 

she so anxious to get out of example, ^vas 

because she had so man F brst she insisted it was 

name would be on the r friends that she was afraid her 

dinner parties given bv °f public 

nie how she had writfen that she had gone to. She told 

3b of the diplomatic corp^s'^n B P^'^P^r- She said 

bntish sentiments. ^ STade was aware of her pro- 

bot I knew it was ev 

thing about her psycholom^r^*^ ^ bnew by now some- 

terror in her soul. DarkS"'' ^ bnew she had a strange 

marching feet did somethin^’ soldiers, even the tramp of 
ease history. 'Wc J ° Of course I didn’t know her 

planted those seeds of fear rWrt f ^ didn’t know what 
nng back in her childhonH ™Sbt have been somc- 

"’3n .soldiers really svould ra"^'" ^ *^°“Sbt the Gcr- 

-ber .he, .U7tT •”' >“"e "-omen in Y„so. 

qoesnon of,c„ in Euron/, ' '’“'J >>“" •!>»> 

“;on.c„ „hn feared „pc b, the 

>oung Woman living in Europe 
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where such things do happen to undentand what a fear like 

that can do to the mind. Phevrolet with her head on 

Anyway, as Sonia sat there m Ctooletj 

niy her ^e^ for 

understood, I felt like a fool. ^ 

having put her through tlm new or^^^^^ suspicious idiots 

eyes and cheer up, because 

that she was aU right. But suddenly j^„bts 

wouldn’t go, even if they agreed. I couldn t dear up “ 

with a fet words. They 2TZIL, the 

situation would be unbearable. agree to let her 

truth. I knew White and Kay. Even rf “ ^Vn!^ spy 
go, it would be with reluctance. She wo , . , proof in 

to then.. And they wodd / s„„i, *,1. 1 left her 

everything she said or did^ B regardless 

Sitting m the car and told her g 

of what she said and what they said. I was gomg on 

that announcement to They had just completed the 

I found them down on the ^ \ ^ ^ ^ for a twenty- 

big deal. They had “-cylinder outboard engine, 

foot sardine boat, complete wi „ri all rieht and four 

a sail, which the owner said »» f J^ ia. Sonia 

oars. I took one look at that room for six 

wasn’t gomg to go with us. people if 

people in the boat. There ^ somewhere, but 

we had to do any rowing. S -mnns-sible When we had 

five men and a woman? No, it was impo^*^ 

talked about a boat I had had visions of a cab 

kind, with a couple of bunks and a and^^r^^^ 

A boat in ^vhich we could ^r three thousand dol-. 

like civilized human bemgs. \ automo- 
lars in American money "".t^^omething better than 

biles. Surely we ought to be ab e o 

this dirty rowboat! But Atherton an any boats of 

had searched the coast for days, a stumbled on 

any kind to be had. It was great luck that tney n 
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laoodloolinSri . “’t N«. 

called her I didn’t ^ekedonka, as the otmer 

a few ho"',s wtto , 7^“"" *“s- 1" 

insufficient little boat Fiv around on the sea in that frail, 

and a tvoman who tJ n'"“ “bom the sea 
would probably have to d ™ 7' 

Sonia L teleZ She d7hT 

ready bn edge and ;> , * whose nerves were al- 

Nazi spy. After days of haTdsWp^Gor'l ^ ^ 
nunds might be in. W ^ ° ^ inows what state our 

we were too individualLsrirT^ newspapermen, which meant 

on that dark sea for davs 

food. We might even jrpJ!' weeks. There would be little 

Would have to be nrimlt' ° point of eating shoe leather. We 
of nature. What a situat‘d ^ Performing some of the duties 
woman and five men Th°” t ^ woman to be in! One ' 

was almost as suspicioTwnn?^ “ The fourth 

disliked her nor was susmV ^ others. And while I neither 

hadbeen a good sport so^fa ^ ^ 

ten days of war like a ma qu^ taken the hardships of these 
labor and her share of the work physical 

to help her ^ l^^^n able 

P anes were overhead and mvh m- ' talking quietly when the 
the danger was great I had^V ° l^^nd when 

"'^^0 beginning to get frazzled ealm. But my own nerves 

f didn’t care for the 

“delible memoiy of it ¥Lt? f had one 

just sixteen. The transport we France, when I was 

os at sea for days. It ^vas a ^ storm. We were 

car on my mind. No I’d ha that had left a black 

natic in the little Makedn 'T there on the 

problem than I could hmdk ^ Sonia might be more of a 

I feiaUy went back to the Che i 

Chevrolet and sat down beside the 
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giri who had seldom been away from my dde 
W grim week. She was powdering her no* and gimned 

me.Herey.weresdnred hutfcy— ^ 

‘Tve made up my mindj she sam. 

don’t care what ^ what you want 

I’m afraid I groaned. She noticed . 

, me to do, isn’t it?” she asked. shaking her head. 

1 tried .0 ten her about the boah She Upt sh 

No, I’ve made up my mmd. I ^now ^ 

I could see it was gomg to difficu , 
walk over and look at the boat. When we g , 

Ka, looked at us with wTrirf to 

Sonia noticed it, but she just bit her hps. I tned p 

lack of accommodations. ^tV.pr men in that 

-Imagine,- I saW. “You and I ” ever 

boat. There are going to be dangers ^ 

dreamed of. For you, the gamWe^n ^^^^^ 

to get out of the country. I to J ^ ^ 

know I promised to get you th possible! You’d 

the country if it was possible. > j ^orth 

never survive a trip in that You’re one of 

the gamble. You won t be ^ ^ bothered. In a year 

miUions of Yugoslav women. 

or two the whole picture may c a g . , j ^-q leave. You 

turn. The Germans and Italians may or t..o, 

ivill have the courage to put up with ar P Greece, 

H you did go with us, and wc peaking 

what then? You’d be in a strange Vmnnv” 

astrarrgelarrguagc, and I s,om "sh^kcpt shaking her 

But I was talking to a ,ri„/„as made up. 

head and she kept w'hispenng >> j’tn leave Yugoslawa you 

I finally said, “If you are dctcnnined to leave 
can go out with the British. They m ^ j gfty 

too late to catch them up at Cattaro. Cattaro ^o > 
miles up the coast. I’ll drive you up there 
She still shook her head. 
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wife who ^ Church of England cicrgj'man and his 

I found her in SaraiL? rf to Sonia when 

they ^voulrI r^- r i ’• British caravan. I knew 

boat with five'men andT^°""^'’'^ °! 

agreed tint T * i • i ®“SS“fod that we ask their advice. I 

I didn’t knn^ T ^ decEion they made. Only 

'wth us Sonb"'n[ ^ " approved of Sonia going 

-ilbng io dri ; nght, she^vi 

told them I wi"?akbc the rest of the newspapermen. I 
abandon her. I didn’t t^ii Cattaro; that I couldn’t just 

back and sail away on thV'^u ^ ‘""I ‘^°“Sbt she w-as coming 

greatly relieved that tli . ^ us. They seemed 

said that if I ,vasn’t baeVinTt''" Problem was solved, but they 
out me. I figured T ^ ' 1 1 “'rcc hours they ^vouJd leave svith' 
miles back in three "take the fifty miles there and the fifty 

■■« rm „„VbS L TJ , 

On the w-ay to Catt q 

arm through mine and ™- 1°?'^ ®”tiggled close to me, linked her 
her mind made un st ^ " ^ bappy, because she had 

^fokedonka, no mnft»> ^ 'i *^ ooking fonvard to the trip in the 
felt like a rat, because I hardships ^^•ere going to be. I 

and White had said ah ^ wouldn’t go. I knew svhat Kay 
they had bought the 

bow, but it really was theVb to pay my share, some- 

f didn’t have time to try^n refused to run in high gear, 

second as fast as the rnm ” ^ Bist raced along in 

'^ore up when we got ttf P ”">' ^brec houre 

arnved yet. They apnarend British had 

^^ragglers in the caravan waiting in Cetinje for the 

then Sonia ran into a complicated the situation. But 

be spoke nothin? but ‘'*^bcd his advice, 

rdn t have much of a t, Sonia had to translate and 

chance to present my side of the case. 



Farewell 

He finaUy listed all f; 

Makedonka. He mentioned <''a “ Bnte J 

peared yet and maybe none !*■ i„ Yugoslavia, 

thought life for her would be like d she had to stay m ^ 

'''“^rrnr&wherarmsaroundmyneekhiabumt 

"'"“r'you » say it,” she said. “We’re in love. 

aren’t we?” T wasn’t in love with Sonia. 

That wasn’t what I meant at all. I 
I liked her immensely, but I wasn t m love 
•■And thads why I refuse to leave yon now 

eyes as bright as diamonds. “I wm^» go 

then to Cairo and then to New Yorit. xnn 
‘"’^ut Sonia,” I said as softly 

SS^-ofc" n« alone, you - ^ ^ 
things, doesn't it? That’s why you ean t go to Athens 

and New York with me. See? j, ^ either. 

I didn't want to hurt Sonia, but I couldn t hurt Ed ^ 

Eda had left Belgrade just before tte™^ j got 

Istanbul. Eda and I of course wo ^ reunion was 

there, or in Cairo, or somewhere Eda might 

possible. It would be difficult to exp a Sonia. Sonia, who 

not understand this strange ^ ^ Yugoslavia possible 

had done so much to make ^Xtronee chsc^^^^ things 
for all of us. Soma, with whorn vacuum for nearly 

like love. We had all been through all those bombings 

two weeks. Someone who had never be able to under- 
and the strain of those terrible ays in Sonia, by 

stand how everything had 6°“^ ^ ^ death and destruction, 

talking about life aivay from this lanu oi 
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chal^^tht foci^ mentioned before, ^vas 

and M 

One hour to make fif J°“ “ the Makedonka. 

high. ' a car that wouldn’t run in 

had everfri^Ln°^^' amazingly calm. Calmer than I 

havfnWeTScilsfd tSf ■ ^’"“-that we 

to talk about them n S^; like this before. And it’s pretty late 
to kave the co.^^Zl ^ \vas so anxious 

together. You made ^^ause you and I got along so \vell 

Kiri:**!- .. . .. me so calm and tmxrp r>aa ,.,.„u .i. • . 



week we’ve been toaetW °f strength stored up from this 

leave that you’ll be nm J S°mg to be so strong after you 

here for me I cS 

he safe all right. I’m not^° her husband and 

it until you did. No\v T has ever believed 

prove it.” ^^hy believe it myself. And I’m going to 

^ her Iisxi^ ti fi 1 * 

met in the Srpskf Krali W ^hat night 

ened around mine. She ^v ° ^ m Belgrade. Her fingeis tight- 
the long speech, and thm ^met for a minute when she finished 
come back to Yuvnd ^ ^ explosion, “But you 

come back some day and 'von’t you? Promise to 

when there aren’t anv hnmt, ^ another automobile ride 

. I P"»>i3rd her I 

m the hotel here in Cati '''°“ld take a room 

brother-m-la^v and ask himT°’ ^ ®he’d find her 

er knapsack into the hot ^ some plans for her. I carried 

^ddenlysaid, “I’m goW^ r. say good-by she 

he first fe,v miles juft asf/ >’0^- nde 

omewhere, and then I’U wa]i^ba^^»^°™^ ^ together 



farewell 

The haehoe oC CatUro . a — f *r SaCtit' «• 

that tvinds frr*' "“aJ'S.at Apfl afternoon as Sonia and 
It looked especiaUy beautiful tha p 

I sat side by ride in the ca. happy, 

and held her fingers ^ ^ ,jjjjj„se a human 

for different reasons maybe ,<.„e day I 

problem had been solved and P another 

would come back, to Yugoslavia agam an ^ 

trip in an automobile though the mounta^. indelibly 

I left Yugoslavia that 

stamped on my mmd. pictu upwildered people m 

mangled bodies in Sarajevo an ctow Barnes; but 

Budva and the white cross over the grave o Ralph Bam 

one of the dearest pietures Ithe Xatian 

ing in the middle of ^ red^^andLrchief. Sonia, strong, 
mountains wavmg a httle reu 

smiling. 
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T 

Had T^j-| ■ 

And suddenly the ChevrnW miles back to Budva 

much longer fct gear woul/lf^m'^ 
from Cattaro to Budva is n^u-u ^ 
could disengage the dutch ^ 

own hills and hit a snpf>^ u brake going 

speedometer. That gave mp register on the 

p^de. It ako helped me n power to climb the next 

ruiportant, because the tank ^ consumption, which was 

. O'^^hat winding dry. 

“ ^c pages of history TheT ^ ®°™ething that belongs 
« hout it. You ean’Sn ^ -mplete 

« frded unless you knowTaT why 

^nded, after Yu7os7ada ^ 94 1 , after the war 

®^“thadflo,vnaway by plie 

co^on soldieis, igno^tTf ^ ^^^d been signed, 

theJ^^-^^ on the rn happened, were finally 

^ding them as I rfrn Cattaro to Budva. I saw 

Zo *° •» »"P 
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Gennan mechanised forces .ha. 

,0 a vassal s.a.e. Tank .raps, ,ho„ght of until 

months, years before. Tank ^ 

it was too late. Until the soldiers. Not neat columns of 

Farther on, the road was full of 

well-trained soldiers on the marc , 

These were soldiers who had ammunition 

had deserted their units and into the moun- 

they could get then: hands on 

tains. You can call rt men were going 

patriotism of the highest degr , signed by rene- 

to continue the war no ^ctory were made by the Axis, 

gade generals and what clai ^^^^^2ns and harass the enemy 

They were going to m understood better than any other 
by guerrilla tactics which 

solders in this part of the wor . ^ chance to get out of 

I didn’t dare slow down to ^c 

the road. So I drove wit my ^ because if those 

hom and 1 prayed I ever caugh. up ™.h me, 

soldiers I sent flying off i another tried to stop the car. I 

God help me. One group after a 

(hdn’t know what they wan • gg^on me to see if I 'vere 

lift, but more likely they wan e cross-examination. I had 

an enemy agent. I in a car that was pretty close 

thirty minutes to make fifty miles m 

to worthless except for coastmg. if any- 

There were plenty of direction it would have 

thing had been commg , , ^d to stick to the center 

been soft music for all of us, .^vithout sloivhig down. But 

of the road to get -ound the bj'ls ^-^at 

one curve was so sharp at upgrade. And that ivas 

meant I had difficulty chmbmg he ri ^ ^ ^^g^„d the car. 

how I got arrested. Hundreds of sol^ I didn’t un- 

Thcy all shook their fists and said ^^d no 

dcrstand. There didn’t seem to b<= ‘ ^ ^ ^g of the car, 

one talked anything but Serbian. The) 
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ChemoTel““y Ch'e’t V"' 'f“' ™‘’ 

aWomobBesanJtet' , 

they wouldn’t even let me * ^ 
passport. I guess they were'^^fraidT 

time I made a mmw vu ^ reaching for a gun. Each 
down. iiand, someone slapped it 

it was about what t^77^ among them. Apparently 

were still arguing n r \ T they 

the old schoS! hIs nn.-f on horseback. He was of 

tache was neatly Uvisted waxed mus- 

soldiers instinctively backed The 

at attention. Thev tnai ^ a%vay rom me and stood about half 
their nose at army dk • 7*^*^*^^ “d had thumbed 

their officers any morf> didn’t have much use for 

traitors, but instinctivelv^TlT^^ figured a lot of them were 

colonel. ^ groveled before the handsome 

1 J 

degree. Whose car was7t? 7 l ^ 

Where had I been^* Whn ' * registration papers? 

was I going 

country? It ^ent of for onl ^ 

seemed like hours. Finally 7” rninutes, but those ten minutes 
gear with a thunderous noise th ^ off in first 

who had been cheated of ti, • ®^^med to terrify the soldiers, 
anguage they didn’t understand ^ colonel who spoke a 

been too busy woSfg ^est of them had 
em, M'ell, I’m free of all en ^ notice the time. I told 

fiare of the labor. There was ^nd now I’ll do my full 

^j^^hout Sonia. Hill said ^ l^^d come back 

Chevrolet. We went to the ffitf ^d of the 
ffice and met Joko Boreta Th ^ th^ mayor’s 

Mayor Boreta was a geniw ^ P^™ “terlude. 

"y of his constituents he haH " ^ politician. Like so 

once been in Cleveland and he 
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the documents. He had an old O ^ Cleveland. He 

have gotten twenty ^ and when it stuck, 

punched a key with a finger to 

-d .een — ~ 

an hour to type it. PainfuUy. one letter a, a ..me. Then te had 
,0 look for his rubber stamp, because £ h. 

worth reading in the Balkans n”'® and so 

When he found the stamp he couldnt fi • ^ t^g paper, 

he just breathed on the stamp and pressed .t aptnst th p p 
Th n he translated the document. It sa.d that he, ^ 

Mayor of Budva. in the name of ‘I-” f— f^l“of 
full responsibility for one Sevre ey ^ .-T but . the 

Budva Luld guard said Sevreley with all ^ £ nomes 

community of Bulva could not be responsible ta™ m 

to said Sevreley a. the hands of forces "ot 

We watched the Chevrolet being ® i^Hai/would 

and I wondered how soon it would be before the Itau 

be using it. , , • office to meet 

Then the mayor insisted that we go bac 

a lot of the distinguished citizens of Budva , ^„dsome country. 
Many, he said, have been^e me, m y of 

It was a pathetic scene. Here was Perinan troops that 

Budva about to be seized by Ita lan 
were, at this very moment, not ma y 

most of the distinguished citizens o ^ ^ ^ the Ameri- 

sa. in die mayor’s office “'“""d, some day, .o go 

can way of life and how much th y of 

back to the United States, the land 
the brave. 
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for hapXls handshakes and many ™hes 

?h^t *• Makedonka-. I 

having a bitter a cause trouble. He and Kay were 

n.ayo?s“ Sr^^Terjar ™ "■' 

seemed to be strong ^ peacemakers, but the feeling 

point such as w] u them. It all started over some minor 

sailing. Each had h' ^ *^°°k or two about 

be done It looked positive ideas about how things should 

and so' he had bm m- ham Sonia had bought for us, 

smoke-blackened meat Tv 

the bottom of the boat rt 

the canned goods we k ^ stored away what was left of 

room in Sarajevo ^ appropriated from the major’s hotel 
Soin ^ * 

The larger held twemv!fi ^°r wicker-covered demijohns, 

fresh water. The othe hters, and we filled it partly full of 
that one tvith potent s'" k j twenty-three liters. We half-filled 
search for food. For s^^ "’ine. Then we went out on a final 
they were willing to selT^ reason -we never could comprehend, 
bought a lot of slivo and tT hquor we wanted, and we 

food they just shook thei h Tut when it came to 

rolls of American dolla^ ^ grimly and positively. We flashed 
their heads. They knew ’th They still shook 

position where money even^ ^ 

h^Ip them to exist. WeVn American money, wouldn’t 

m Budva, in spite of all th^ r” ^ square meal that day 

hours we had been there R ^“"hig the few 

oaves of black peasant b ^ manage to round up ten 
our, under the new Yiio-r> ^ made rvithout any white 
un tasteless and unpalataVif'^ wartime rationing law. It was hard 
oaves We bought were st T when it was fresh. But the ten 

o stale they made a noEe like 
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.ocb when we threw them into a bu W - P“‘ 

safely away nndemeath f /“^XrM;"tLd title to 
Part of "ear ded ^ last drop out of 

all the gas m his Opal. Of cou 

the Chevrolet when ;;1I had been foreed 

r:sTyT"“ 

I toM ".some 
“S^^ntTf'^e" " i”' 

you can thank her for it.” ^ ^ ^^em 

Since none of them except H ™ didn’t do any 

how she had wangled the gasohne for J \ 

cheering. They iust kept on ^ 

was filling up rapidly, what > ^ 

was going to be constantly m e ^ J’ ^ j ^ ^nd our 

seats, and the two big demijohns, and the sacks 

typewriters and knapsacks. charts. We 

^■kay wanted to know if we had “ " “1. about 

had already asked Mayor Bore a an Serbian 

things like that. They just the second 

fishermen never use compasses or se ^ 

place the hid come back shaking his head 

Thinf n”. -n Bulva. 

a sea chart was. But we had soine g Adriatic, and 

that showed the shore line and the islands m the Adn 

we thought we would be all right. today, and if we 

Someone said, “We’ve got to g&t out ^ over- 
fool around looking for things a compass or a 

taken and put in a place where w „ 

boat or anything but someone to raw 

We still had a few Uttle jobs Ht ^o jh^ “L of rifles, not 

seven o’clock. But just didn’t know what it 

only in the town but also off m the hins. 
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advance ^a'rd of A ^ “ 

be the firet shotc • ^ Germans arriving, or it might 

had temld h “ hnew^ve 

anchor and get alonf . ^°°“&h, and it ^vas time to weigh 

^ rope. We 

announced that he ^ when Kay 

he said: We asked him why and 

damn fook to rtart^ ^ compass or any charts, and you’re 

don’t know TnS “ half an hour. You 

or even about rowin? ° v ^ 

geography out there on anything about the 

about -ivhere the V i ^ Adnatic. You don’t know anything 
to get through them^ are, or how 

coast you’ll nrob^M ' t, “ ^ou get down off the Albanian 
haven’t enough food^t hy the Italian fleet. You 

because you haven’t e ° there won’t be any discipline 

one of you knows enonat" ^PP°“tod a skipper. And any^vay, not 
So, good-by, and hav^” to take charge. 

Hapnv sahm^in ^ ^ Sood time and I’ll write vniir obits. 


So, good-by, and hav ^°hig to take c 

Happy sajjing!” ^ ^ good time and I’ll write your uuii. 

None of us knew K„v 

in Belgrade. He never worked as a lone w'ol 

"olcome-home parties almost nightly farewell am 

as they drifted in to the ne^vspaper boy 

or as they left for New Nralj from far comers of Europi 

hut ^ve had been countino-”*^ V Athens, Beirut, or Cairo 

^d ten pounds. AVe kne tu hundred or two hundrcc 

on the Adriatic mieht ;.i , "’eight behind an oar some nighi 

or not making land. But ^hc difference behveen making 

t 'v'asn’t really a matfrr r there was no use arguing, 

action bchveen two tired” ^ca charts. It ^vas human 

° cr than the other. ”cr\e-wom men, one at least ten years 
'■cst of us. No two of us Iriction enough among the 

going got tough, there woi '^vay. And %vhen the 

c some real problems besides the 
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problems of motor and sails and oam Therefore I 

lith Kay. I just shook hands with him and smiled m what 1 

honed he would realize was an understanding way. 

nopea ne wuu leading to the town when 

wSjyIie“e l"die one W engbie. The 
;:;:.t sonnded 1^^ maehine-^n - ~e „ 

brought a lot of people running to the shore. 

ThtewereblLkdoudsinthe^^^^ 

faintly with little streaks of red from the sun 
down in a blaze of fire. I remembered a childhood ^ 

red sky at night, sailor’s delight; red sky m morning sadors take 
warning. That was about the extent of my nautical knowle g 
wondered then whether it was a safe axiom to follow. 

clouds seemed to contradict it. . 

A mist was coming in from the sea. It looked as if it 
ing, off in the distance. Kay might be right. We 
for it all right, but we were all four of us happy ng ^ • 

were leaving Yugoslavia, with its dead bodies, rume ci i > 
desolate villages. We were sailing out on the clean, b ue 
where we wouldn’t see things like blood and the ^eckage 
human beings. We were in our own boat. We weren t 
masters of it, but right now the engine was runmng smoothly ana 
we felt confident. We were heading for Greece, a p ace w 
could sit down at a typewriter and pound out a story an , 

to a cable office and send it off to America. We cou go 
Grand Bretagne Hotel in Athens and get a good meal and go 


sleep between clean white sheets. . 

The crowd on the beach were waving. I remembered the 
American flag I had broken out of its fastenings on the en e 
Macatee’s Chevrolet before we turned it over to Mayor ore a 
rummaged around in my knapsack for it and then waved ^ ^ 
people on shore. They were quickly becoming just black dots, u 
suddenly we heard a cheer echo over the water. Just a^faint me 
ley of voices. But we could distinguish the one word ‘ Ame an 
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B„. the rest of us. landlubbers /'I'd 3”' 

:r;\oTe:^rh: t 

rig so bldly that we were beginning to shtp water and some- 
‘’“mWbSTtold *£ the outboard “Sine only 'veiled aW 

r:* t?o. Every Le we had it raised 

that would freeUtromtBfatemu^^aw^^^^ ^otor would drop 

md wewould all go Hat on o^ 

back into its bracke . ^ 

unless we could steer, and sin y 

place unless it’s running, we kept at it. rm y, 

got the piece of useless ho^ to drain out the 

wooden tUler in place. We didnt know now 

gasoline, and so we lost the whole ta^ul, and by bad luck 

spiUed aU over our ten loaves of bread. 

'Whitesaidwehad better ge^rteoats™^^^^^^ 

them Lking, the Makedo^ka was gorng to "** 

sat at the tiller straining his eyes to keep f 

not get so close that we might hit the tocb that «»'> *' 

HiU worked with the bucket, baihng out t ^ ^ 

only trouble was that about °’^^^°^^^'J.^7wind, which seemed 

to throw a bucket of ^^^^iXections threw the water right back 
to be blowing at us from all di > _ water. Gaso- 

in our faces. And there was gasohne tntaed wtth the wate 

line isn’t much fun to get in your ey^. work. And 

Atherton and I unlashed two ol the oam 

it was work. It was work to keep t designed for stronger 

right out of our hands. Those oa Sixteen of 

Zet^;' "vrrside of ~ - 
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:r s ^ - -- - 

wish^e^fd°l^^^ ironwood tree and New Hampshire made me 

Whee7and his\ P ? 

Rex Wheet, wh^ha^d th^T now. I had seen 

wheels of a Ford and Tff 

we needed in the MaieJ jT™ "gl^t oR the ground. That’s what 
stead we had fo night. Brute strength. And in- 

tired, thirsty, and” lernT^n? ^P^™^n who were hungry, 
healthy high-schnni ^ strength left than four 

•--i. HUllt S pit w? *"• 

place. And so it u' . ^ S^t tired Atherton took my 

. their backs, strainin” ^ “^ht. Two men at the oars, bending 
the boat in order to^ weary muscle, often standing up in 
oars through the water ^ weight into trying to pull the 

Instead, they tied a of the American kind of oarlocks, 

looped this rope over^*^^ ° loosely around the oar and then 
those ropes probably d ^ hi the gunwale. Normally 

the storm that night tl^^ oftenj but while we battled 

niinutes. When the br oarlocks broke every ten or fifteen 

hat on his back on the h generally landed the oarsman 

Would go into a wild da of the boat. Then the Makedonka 
control because there w”^^' obbing around on the waves, out of 
nian who was “restintr’^ make her behave. The 

niore rope and fashion a get busy and find 

^g^hi. ew oarlock. And then we’d start all over 

Tiler * ’ 

over been tossed aSnTft!^ describe that night. If you’ve 

open boat during a gale hours at sea in a storm in an 

^ out the Water and with without knowing anything 

to do real batfla with 
a that night what .h ^ realized for the fiist time in 

Jnies the combined fore,. ^/^J^^^sdon reaUy means. Several 
om our hands, and we h^ri^ ^ wind and waves tore the oars 
a to risk drowning to grab them as 
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they flew through the air and landed on the water. And I re- 
member once that I leaned back and just quit rowing. Hill was 
sleeping for a minute. Sleeping as he lay on the bottom of the 
boat in a foot of water, soaked from head to toe, but too worn 
out to care. Atherton was the Rock of Gibraltar. He was display- 
ing all those qualities that have made the British a great race. He 
was gritting his teeth, forgetting his own suffering, and pulling on 
his oar with a strength he himself didn’t know he possessed. But 
that was just the trouble. He was on the starboard oar. I was on 
the port oar. He was doing such a good job that the boat was 
going almost in circles. I couldn’t keep up with him. And White 
kept shouting from the stem, “Stronger on the port oar. Stronger 
on the port oar. What’s the matter. Bob? Stronger on the port 
oar!” 

But I couldn’t go any stronger on the port oar. I couldn’t keep 
the port oar in the water. I kept thinking, it isn’t worth it. Life 
itself isn’t worth it. I can’t go stronger on the port oar. I guess 
the vodka I drank in Istanbul, and the barack in Budapest and 
the tsuica in Bucharest and the slivo in Yugoslavia were beginning 
to show. That and the lack of sleep and food. I was tired. I was 
too tired to go on. I didn’t give a God damn. I didn’t care 
whether we got to Greece or not. 

Greece! Why were we going to Greece? So we could send a 
story to the papers in America, which a few million people riding 
m subways and trolley cars would read on the way home and then 
forget the next minute. Why should I go through all this just to 
give them a few paragraphs to read on their way home? What 
did I care about them? What did I care about reputation and job 
^nd — ^yes, what did I care about life itself? Life wasn’t worth this. 

I hadn’t minded the bombs in Belgrade and the bombs in 
Sarajevo. That was a gamble. You had a chance. But out here 
on the black Adriatic we didn’t have a chance. We were fooling 
ourselves. I felt just as I had felt the morning of the earthquake 
in Bucharest when buildings started to tumble around us and the 
World seemed to be doing a dance of death. You can battle other 
men, but when the elements are lined up against you, what’s the 
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against us toni^” Tfed ^re loaded 

oar another smgle strole Tn i?t T ^ P"^ 

sleepy. I t . . . I’m 

pretty soon Soft \rat w ''’ater will cover me over 

I heard wj,v ,!• • • • ^ go . . . to sleep. 

^ut I didn’t'care\b^’tT^^*'* P°'^ °^^-” 

sleep. Sleep. Sleep. ^ ^ more. I was going to 

^d it was Atherton"^ falling out of the boat, 
face so hard that I reall ^ Gibraltar, who slapped my 

damn it, what are you dluT?”^ 

•^d he said, “Get t 

you want to drown all of bloody idiot, do 

It 'vasUrthafaXlrj "5"“' 

lieved me at the port ? ' ^°“^bmes, when I quit and HiU re- 
threw over the side th^ d ^ *^l^o more I 

got, and then I lay „., ^^Por the water in the boat seemed to 
Went to sleep. ^ ottom of the boat in the water and 

We kept banging our hand^^^^^' ^ 1°^ because 

so much of the twentv fp r outboard motor that took up 
we got deep cuts from rr^ i^ the boat. Several times 

but it was dark and we i,,.^ °I the propeller, 

WWC’ and since we couldn’t^ ^ ^ warm sensation where the cuts 
Werence. ' « the blood, it didn’t make an, 

It was Leigh WhitP t, 

Id much of the rowinelV!. .through that night alive. He 

It'rlineTm?-^” get sleepy!^* ^ 

^covered we were just^lr 1 ^^ ^g^^’ I’l^t when it got light we 
eyes and we aU agreed We strained 

°°b a vote about what^L""^ a cove of some kind. 

We ought to do. The chances were 
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„ o. . a ^ t 

j " ra: . 

knew that the ItaUans, when we left Budva, hadn 

away. i fare anv more of the sea until 

We all agreed that we Atherton, the 

we had rested and gotten Spanish loyalist wife waiting 

Englishman and ° were on the Axis black 

for him m Athens, and Hdl Perman concentration 

hst, all agreed that had gone through the last 

camp, could be worse than 

eight or ten hours. _ ^^d rowed. 

So we started headmg into trying to push 

We put the last ounce of st g h 

that boat through the wat . ^ 

wtero it war when we first saw it. I was 

hours to ntahe it. There wtunT We 

rocky, but we P “ j a breaker swirled the 

tried to head straight i", bu ^it^ the little 

Makedonka around, and be ^ 

sardine boat wasb^gpou ^ 

the^others got out and^ ^ fisherman 

all strugghng around m got a 

came running down from h 

“t;t:“s work he had the w^: 

Strain of that last hour had been to^ 

beginning to go to pieces. Makedonka had 

rest of the boat. Searns had opened up 
gotten us safely through the night, but it looK 

through. We didn’t care. mnld sleep He said, “Who 

We asked the fisherman where we P 

are youP” Atherton, who ^PO^/^^tri^t-d’ for us, he said, 
fisherman looked fnghtene . Italians last night had 

ThE town was Petrovacz na Mare, ine 
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th™g!L°o™Thiv ^ 

up everything in sight.Vhr^h^i”*^ enough, he said, to buy 

Italian lira for what tii ^ given the Petrovacz shopkeepers 
gust. Italian lira ' It fisherman said it with dis- 

Yes, and they had counterfeit money. 

anything. Then all ^”g^’ fiut none of the people dared say 
on. On toward Budva^ Bm th motorcycles had gone 

would be back sometime today^^ 

stay in Petrovacz na Mar^'” ” fisherman, “I think you better not 
Look at that hn^ttp’ • 

He admitted that we cTw ' 

will hide you,” he said “Th brightened up. “We 

fine people. Thev lik^ i people of Petrovacz na Mare arc 
who had explained hi? ^^oans. Then he looked at Atherton, 
fish too. The English ^^tionahty. “Yes, they like the Eng- 
“"= American •■> save us. We think some 

you men who are allie.s nf y°u — 

Italians. They shaU nev ''^e will hide you from the 

come back. Now foUow ^ even when they 

^u to. It E a hotel. A fln^’u ^ bouse I take 

nly two are occupied Y ^ bave four rooms for rent, 

no money I charge you H you have 

go you nothmg. Not one dinar.” 
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I .0.. K.OW how 

than a few hours. I rernemb h ^ Td been 

Kay shaking my house in Petrovacz na 

tossing around the bed m t ^ the 

Mare, living over agam that mg hfe^ 

condition of the bed that I a pro ^ resting, 

making the oars go like mad, wlule I should^ 

But sometimes you can’t shut ttogs j feel very 

your body behave, even if you o a , ^ jr ^y standing 

rested after those few hours m bed, and I didn 

there laughing. motorboat had arrived 

Kay said that shortly after dayhg 

in Budva from Petrovacz. The The story spread 

crazy Americans who had ® .^^,ord of mouth it got 

arormd town. Like all ston« a . , , ^ up about an hour 

exaggerated with each telling, ay /^ericans had all been 
la, Iffiia. or tonO. hand. By to Pchovac 

killed. So Kay got the motorboat to bring 
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-en\ because we said wc 

had beenlme tho?tf happened in Budva after we left. The« 
Budva had gone off practically all the army units in 

was expecting the ItahS ° ’^he city 

WegotthfSe?'^^^ 

vacz was because he h ri ^^ason Kay had come to Petro- 
with us. But he dirtn’f ^ ^ 3ngcd his mind about going along 
down ^vith us in the rf ^">'^hing, and neither did ^ve. He sat 

tWn soup and some M ™°rn, and we all had bowls of water- 
hitchcn and looked ov ' read. After that ^ve went into the 
wife was trying to drv th ^^ocs and clothes. The fisherman’s 
job. Then we went ei, Soing to be an impossible 

stores out of almost cvprv!^^^' Itahans had cleaned the 
provisions for the next It “’S we ^vanted, but we did get a few 
two lemons, five bars of ^ One onion, one orange, 

“ P»»nd or so of „ Msht,” six bars of chocolate, 

'SSS, twenty cigars anri ’ i,'" ““"bcs, five hard-boiled 

yty imposing arr,; of La It ;vasn’t a 

or weeks, but it was aU ^ve cTuIri ^ 

«J«=n didn’t know what 3 ^ Most of the fisher- 

ask about sea charts T "^out. We decided not to 

in T Off our wenW ^ "^ore sleep, but we had 

went "°w, and Italians might be com- 

‘^°wn and looked over th things to be done. We 

Onr^ engine h It wasn’t much of a 

good Proprietor of the f ^ “ bad shape, 

yeare ‘ Milan Franr’ . °“^r^°°m hotel, said he knew a 

kw "^"""^’^PeciaL r had worked for 

bearcaTaffi°'^‘ ®bcty yea„ shipyard. 

We t ^ boat. So we s,. «. r b^ bsherman said he was a 

^erica°°t, ^ b^b^g to Mike th" Francisikovicz. 

Milan p’ ^^Piained, he w ^ ®mute we saw him. Over in 
™“>P«ncisii„ri,,„;t= went as Mii. Francisco, becanse 

'°™Sn-sonnding and too hard for 
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^ 1 c,v he asked us to caU him hCke, because that 

would m*e him ^Mnk he was back them where 

BSsHSFSsh 

L" WS S'wXd^oat w^alked .0 him^ 

we asked hhh |^he taw taAdH- 

Sc-hitaT^em—. I taw i^^A"rir‘how 

tffleroftheMekedonA'USOthatitwouldfit better 

I may leave here myself, Mike sard slowly, half under ms 

"'C, one of us said, how would you like to leave wUh us^ 
Mike didn’t jump at it. He'd been m Amenca md 

fool. But hnaUyhesmdta-a for^. ^ 

blurted out, "Eight hundred ""„^y eapect 

We could tell the ^vay he said it *at ^ 

anything like that. Eight hun e o bargained, 

price. Just the place to begin b^rga^g’ ^ ^ 
Einally we struck a deal. » ^^et In ^ 

show us the best way doivn the a reached port, or 

would turn the Makedonkaovzx to 

we would guarantee to get b™ ^ g^d one. And be- 

British, or on some American b , , HoUars in American 

sides that we would give him a b^fdred doU^ 

money for his ^sife. Mike insisted OTS^^'^^g^^ ^ 

of us to bind the deal. He n^ ) 

when he grabbed it and shook it the ) ^ 

when you’re trying to knock down a stubborn apple up 
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very top branch. I said to myself, “That’s the kind of a hand a 
man needs to operate those damned heav)' oars!” 

It was almost dark when Mike pronounced the Makedonka 
seaworthy again. If ^ve treated her gently. Tlien ^ve held a 
weather conference. Someone said the barometer up in the 
mayor’s house — the mayor had the only barometer and the only 
radio in to\vn — ^\vas still dropping. The sky was stiU filled , with 
black clouds, and the Italians hadn’t come back yet. And so, al- 
though we ^vere impatient to get going, \\’e decided to ^vait until 
daylight. We gave Mike his hundred dollars and told him to be 
back in the morning. 

We couldn’t get to bed early that night because the town of 
Petrovaez na Mare wanted to talk. It was a commuruty secret by 
now that some American newspapermen \vere hiding in that hotel 
with four rooms run by the fisherman. Evcr>’one ^^’anted to have a 
look at the foreigners, and then to have a word ^vith them. 

While the fisherman’s ^^'ife was ser\dng us a frugal supper she 
kept mumbling something under her breath in Serbian. Every 
time she put a plate down in front of one of us she’d say die same 
collection of words. Atherton finally cleared up the myster}^ 
What she was mumbling was, why didn’t America help us before 
it was too late? Why didn’t America help us before it was too late? 
She kept repeating it like a litany. We decided it would be a little 
too compUcated to try to answer, and so we Avent on ignoring her 
It was over soon because there wasn’t much to eat. 

After supper a tall, handsome Serb in liis twenties came to call 
on us. He was in civilian clothes, but he said he had been in the 
Yugoslav army. His eyes flashed while he talked, and there was 
such a sincerity and honesty about his whole manner that we aU 
believed he was telling the truth. He told us that most of the young 
men of Petrovaez, after hearing about the Americans ^vho -u-ere 
soon to push off for Greece, had gathered and discussed the 
Yugoslav situation. They had appointed him their spokesman. 
They had instructed him to see us and say that they -wanted to 
fight on against the Italians and the Germans. They knew this 
guerrilla warfare in the mountains wouldn’t amount to much. It 
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wouldn’t have any more effect on the Axis armies than a mos- 
quito bite on an elephant. A mosquito bite on an elephant. Those 
were his words. The young men of Petrovacz wanted to do some- 
thing more than that. Most of them had been in the army. They 
were good soldiers, if they had the right kind of leadership and 
half a chance. He repeated that phrase several times. If we had 
only half a chance. 

We listened patiently. We wondered where we came in. We 
found out before long. We were Americans. He said it hke all 
those Balkan people used to say it. As if we were half gods. As if 
just being Americans made us all-powerful. As he said it, I kept 
thinking of those three Americans out on the Adriatic last night, 
and how completely helpless they had been. Anyway we were 
Americans and we must help the young men of Petrovacz na 
Mare who wanted to fight on and show the damned Germans 
and Italians. We must work out a plan for them. We must find 
some way for them to get to Greece and join up with the British 
and keep fighting until the last German and the last Italian had 
been driven out of the Balkans. 

Well, what would you have said to the young man with the 
black hair and the flashing eyes and the zeal of a holy crusader? 
He talked about several hundred young men who wanted to go to 
Greece, and we had a t^venty-foot sardine boat with too many 
men in it already. We finally suggested that they organize a fleet 
of small fishing boats and try to follow us down the Adriatic. We 
couldn’t, we said, do much for them except that if ^ve all got to 
Greece we would see that they were put in touch wth the proper 
British authorities. The young soldier seemed disappointed. I 
don’t know Avhy. I don’t know what he expected us to do. But 
he went off sa)ing he ■svould report back to his comrades. ^Vhen 
he shuffled out through the door that \vas the last ■we ever sa^v' 
of him. 

We talked to a lot of other people in Petrovacz who flocked to 
see us. They all \vanted to know what we thought about tlic fu- 
ture of Yugosla\'ia. They put the questions to us flatly, coldly. 
There wasn’t mucli of a chance to dodge them. But -we couldn’t 
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tell them the truth; any more than you can tell a man on his 
death bed that you don’t believe in an afterlife, when you kno-w 
that that’s what he wants so very much to believe. So we said, 
■svait. Be patient. The -svar has only begun. The first inning or two 
has gone to Germany. But just wait until the United States gets 
into this war. Then see what happens. Ask Milan FrancisikoUcz 
about the United States. It’s a coimtry full of factories and ma- 
chines. When they start making airplanes in the United States, 
the sky noil be black ■svith them. Tens and tens of thousands of 
planes. All Europe can’t make as many planes in a week as -wa’ll 
be making soon in America in a single day. Be patient. Just wait. 
It won’t be long before the United States enters the war and then 
it won’t be long before the Germans will be driven right off the 
face of Europe. Then Yugoslavia \vill five again. 

That’s what ^ve told those poor people in Petrovacz because 
that’s what we knew they wanted to hear. The younger people 
brightened up and kept whispering to each other. We could hear 
the word Amerikanski being xised in almost every sentence. But 
the older men didn’t look very happy. One of them made a little 
speech. Atherton translated it very carefully, ^vord for w’ord. 

“All that,” he said, “is fine. Fine for the young people. But 
what about us old men? We’U never live to see that happen. We 
have only a fe^v more years left to us. We’ll be dead and Yugo- 
slavia will stiU be a slave. Yugoslavia ■wiU still be starving. Yugo- 
slavia wUl still be in chains. Yugoslavia ^viII never be free again 
■while we live.” 

I remember that speech almost word for word. And those are 
almost the exact words the little old man used as -we stood looking 
out over the dark Adriatic that April night when Yugoslavia was 
breathing her last. There were tears in the old man’s eyes ■when 
he finished. And the other old men wth thin white hair and 
weather-beaten faces kept w'agging their heads in silent agree- 
ment. 

Ghitt ! I mumbled to myself. That was all. Just, Christ ! I don’t 
know if I said it religiously or profanely. I guess I said it like 
Amy Lowell did in that poem that goes: Christ! what are pat- 
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terns for? Religiously and profanely, both at the same time. My 
emotions were begining to get pretty raw. I was beginning to feel 
like the hero in that old melodrama, Alias Jimmy Valentine, 
when he sandpapers his finger tips down to the raw nerves so 
that they’ll be sensitive enough for him to do one more safe- 
opening job. All our nerves were raw, like the nerves in Jimmy 
Valentine’s finger tips. It was a little more than I could stand to 
see this circle of old men wagging their heads so tragically and 
some of them with tears in their eyes. So I just said, Christ! And 
then I walked down to the Makedonka and pretended to see if 
she was leaking. 

The next morning we all tumbled out of bed as soon as it was 
light. Kay came in and said, “Well, I’ve tossed a coin and I’m not 
going with you this time either. I tossed a coin to see whether 
I’d risk my life for fame.” 

We all said in chorus that that sounded like a dirty crack. 

Kay grinned and said, “The coin came up tails, and so I’m 
going back to Budva and let the Italians get me and see what 
happens. I’m not in any danger like the rest of you. Nobody’s ever 
expelled me or even thought about it.” 

I couldn’t help having a last dig at good-natured Kay. I said, 
“By the way, you laughed at me the day before the Belgrade 
bombing because your money man got a thousand dollars’ worth 
of dinars for you, and my money man failed to show up with my 
thousand dollars’ worth. Now who’s the joke on?” 

He laughed and said, “Do you want to buy a few dinars, 
huh?” 

I said, “No, charge your thousand dollars’ worth to the UP on 
your expense account and then paper your living room with them 
some day.” 

But Kay wasn’t the only one who got stuck with worthless 
Balkan money. Hill and White had rolls of dinars, too. And of 
course I didn’t say anything to Kay about all the Bulgarian leva 
and the Rumanian lei I had in my own wallet that Td never be 
able to turn into real cash. We were all in the same fix. 

While we were loading up the Makedonka and getting ready 
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to push out, an Italian bomber flew lo^v over the little harbor of 
Petrovacz. We hid under the wreckage of a rowboat on the 
beach, and the plane went right over us without anj'thing 
happening. 

When we finally got ready to go %ve looked around for Mike. 
No one had seen him all morning. He had gone out last night to 
give his wife the hundred dollars and hadn’t been back since. 
His home was about five miles out of Petrovacz, and no one 
wanted to go out there, because they had heard the Italians were 
arresting anyone who went down the higluvay. So we just waited. 
The fisherman-hotelkeeper said he was sure Mike ^vouldn’t fail 
us. Late in the afternoon Mike finally came puffing down to the 
beach. The Italians had taken over his house and had found a 
hidden supply of guns and ammunition. They were waiting there 
for him to return so that they could give liim the third degree and 
perhaps lock him up on suspicion of being a dangerous character. 
But Mike had fooled them. He had sneaked up to a neighbor’s 
house and sent a message to his wife, and they said their good-bj-s 
at a rneetmg place in the woods. Mike said his wife was quite 
pleased with the American banknotes. “And now,” Mike fin- 
ished, I m ratin’ to go !” 

Just then a boy came running down from the home of the 
m ^or of Petrovacz. He said the mayor ivanted to teU us that his 
httle barometer was rising and he had just listened to the radio 
i^a hu^'^^''* thought we had better get under way 

th.T^? TKl tis ofl. They said 

had 1 V n T they’d say we 

had gone to Bath. Bath was the next Yugoslav toivn down the 

aSl; being chased 

iokfonT n 7 -d also that it would be a good ’ 

the back at pounded one another on 

for tb A " -°-nd Bath look- 

newspapeimen who wouldn’t be there at aU. 

There was^n l r'u -^^rioan flag and put it in the bow. 

ot of handclapping when those Serb fisherfolk real- 
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ized what flag it was. Kay sat on the dock grinning and puffing 
on his pipe. I’m sure he thought we were as foolish as children. 
But there was nothing foolish or childish about it to us. We were 
putting our necks right into a noose. We weren’t fully aware of 
the trouble that lay ahead of us, but we had a good hunch that 
it wasn’t going to be any picnic. Anyway, we were rested now, 
and things were assuming their proper proportion, and we knew 
that we were doing the right thing. We were avoiding the risk of 
falling into the hands of the Italians, who of course would turn us 
over to the Germans, who might make life very unpleasant for us 
for a long time to come. More important than that, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, we were doing our job. We were trying to 
get away from this communications-locked country to some place 
where we could teU the world about the tragedy of Yugoslavia. 

You should have seen Mike when we turned over the motor 
and started out from that wharf. He was the proudest little man 
I ever saw. He was the hero of Petrovacz na Mare. This was the 
one big moment of his life. Out of all the hundreds of citizens of 
that small town Mike had been chosen to go off with the Amer- 
icans. Off to Greece. Maybe off to the United States again. Any- 
way, off to freedom and liberty. Of course he didn t know then 
that he was sailing off to his death. And a miserable death at that. 
But neither did we. If we had known it we wouldn’t have taken 
him. 

The people of Petrovacz didn’t know Mike was sailing off to 
his death either. But they cheered him and waved to him, and I 
know from aU the things they had been saying the last twenty- 
four hours that they envied Mike and that Mike knew they envied 
him and that this really was the climax of Mikes life. I like to 
think of that scene as we sailed away and of how happy Mike 
was, because it helps me to forget what happened afterwards. 
I like to think of Mike, the hero of Petrovacz na Mare. Mike 
sailing away on his one grand adventure, to the cheers of his 
friends and his fellow townsmen. 

As we pulled out to sea we noticed a line of army trucks racing 
down the hill into the little fishing village of Petrovacz na Mare. 
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We had slipped away just in time. The Italians ^vcrc back The 

-h' . ci-c: 

on thev“ riJr.Tn ■?“ -ow 

last gltapsc of on® 'r “«antly in fear. That ,vas our 

psorio ™inl ,o y'^S^Iaria; That picture of frightened 

settled drwn*tobushra°W ' °“\a Then tve 

light. We must nrofif I ^ *? ^ hours of 

Budva to Petrovaez. ^ ^^penence we had had coming from 

take over theX^bof 

log and a chart of the coune ^ve^f 
the gas consumption so that xve^° 

afford to use the ena , could tell whether wc could 

sionally. 've had to sad and row occa- 

of our twenty-foot'^shb appomting anyone skipper 

tions about age ability ev might raise many ques- 

of thing. But we agreed that ‘hat sort 

would be engineer in rVi r ^ "'°old be navigator, and White 
Atherton wouS Z the"' 'f Hill and 

had our food stored ! use it. We 

Everything was shipshape' ^ get wet in case of storm. 

shouted out that we were'^^ ^ before sunset, Mike 
more all right. But it was th Mike knew Suto- 

he volunteered on the wti ^ ^ piece of navigation information 

tioned and debated SutorT ^ wasn’t vehemently ques- 

bad. An average speed^T'^^ That wasn’t 

of them began to %ure th-,/”* kilometers an hour. The rest 

-hich was. the neartt Greek Corfu, 

gonng out rations with pencU and ” ^ 

pencil and paper. My plan, which they 
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agreed not to dispute, was to count on a maximum of ten days at 
sea. If the motor held out, we might make it in two. But if we had 
to row, it might take us at least a couple of weeks. Ten days was 
a fair average. That meant a loaf of bread a day among the five 
of us. Plus a few cookies and a handful of raisms and a can of 
something. 

The one thing we could have all we wanted of would be ham. 
We had about forty pounds of it. But Sonia had warned us about 
the ham. It wasn’t cooked. Just smoked. She had said she didn t 
think we’d care a great deal for it. But after we passed Sutomore 
I dug out a loaf of bread and hacked off a few slices and then 
went to work carving chunks off one of the hams. They aU ate the 
bread, but no one could do much with the chunks of raw ham. If 
tougher meat is ever grown, the Serbs wiU probably grow it. 
That ham was just like pure muscle or gristle. We all had good 
teeth, but no one could make an impression on it. The rest of 
them wanted to forego the ham until necessity drove us to it, but 
we compromised by just sucking out what little juice there was 
in it and not trying to swallow the meat itself. 

By sunset we had gone twenty-five kilometers. Then the en^ne 
stopped. We were worried until we found we had run out of gas. 
But that was bad news too. Twenty-five kilometers on three liters. 
We had a total of less than fifty liters. We could go, then, only 
four hundred kilometers by motor. And Corfu was farther than 
that, even if we went on a fairly straight course. We agreed that 
from now on we would have to experiment with the sail, unless 
we wanted to do a lot of rowing at the tail end of the journey, 
when we wouldn’t feel much like rowing. 

We were averaging only about eight kilometers a liter. An 
the original owner of the Makedonka had guaranteed ten kilo 
meters to a liter. We laughed. Somebody ought to go back to 
Budva and tell him he was just like the average American auto- 
mobile salesman with his gas-consumption claims. 

From Sutomore on, Mike began to express certain perplexity 
about just what this or that promontory or cove or headland 
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either in the immediate \icinitv o^f p2 

hlihe turned out to hp -, , Pctrovacz or to the north. 
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knew from the contour of the coast line on our automobile road 
maps that we were now leaving Yugoslavia and entering the 
territorial waters of Albania. 

But that raised a new problem. Mines ! The Adriatic was one 
of the most heavily mined bodies of water anywhere around the 
continent. We knew it because just a few days before the Balkan 
war started we had all written stories about the sinking of the 
biggest passenger ship anywhere in this part of the world. It was a 
Yugoslav excursion ship and it had been sailing up the Adriatic to 
hide away for the duration of the war, which by then everyone 
knew was coming. The captain apparently knew where the mine 
fields were, but he hadn’t posted a lookout to watch for floating 
mines that might have broken loose from their anchors. The ship 
hit one of them and went to the bottom in a hurry. The captain 
and his crew had been rescued, but the next morning the cap- 
tain’s dead body was found on the shore. In a fit of despondency 
over his own carelessness he had thrown himself into the same 
water that had swallowed up his ship, the pride of the Yugoslav 
merchant marine. 

We had all written that story and we were acutely conscious 
that we now faced the danger of floating mines. Not only Yugo- 
slav mines but Italian mines too. And later British and Greek 
mines. The proverbial inefficiency of the Italians and all the 
Balkan people made the danger doubly great, for most of the 
mines probably hadn’t been properly anchored, and the surface 
of the water might be covered tonight with floating death 
charges. 

Knowing all this, we agreed that from dusk to dawn one man 
must lie on the foot-square deck in the bow with his head as close 
to the water’s edge as possible and keep his eyes open for mines. 
If he saw one he was to shout the location to the man at the tiller, 
who would try to swing the Makedonka around in time to miss it. 
Besides the man at the tiller, another man must be on watch aU 
the time to help navigate. That meant two of us could sleep until 
one of the men on watch got too tired to keep his eyes open any 
longer. 
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we had all had a fair degree of education, our minds were slightly 
fuzzy during this period. Our object was simple. We wanted to 
stay as far out to sea as possible, and still keep land within sight 
as a guide. We wanted to stay as much offshore as possible, be- 
cause we knew that the mine fields were in close and that there 
were Italian warships anchored in all the harbors; it would be 
easier for lookouts to see us if we came in too close. 

It was simple during the daylight hours. But at night, with no 
moon, it was a problem. Visibility dropped from eight or nine 
miles to almost zero. In order to keep the hills of Albania within 
sight at night we would have had to sail dangerously close to 
shore. So We solved the problem this way; At twilight, as we 
sailed along parallel with the shore but out eight or nine miles, 
we stopped trying to keep land in sight and went in for celestial 
navigation. It was very simple the way we did it. In our tired 
stupidity we just spotted a group of stars dead ahead. Then we 
reasoned that if we continued to sail straight for those same stars 
all night we’d still be eight or nine miles offshore in the morning. 
Of course we made some slight allowances for the fact that the 
shore line curved a bit this way or that. But we didn’t remember 
one very important little scientific fact about stars. But that’s 
getting ahead of the story. I’m just telling you now how we did 
our navigating that first night. 

The man in the forecastle who was looking for mines and the 
man at the tiller doing the steering acted as checks on each other. 
If the helmsman dozed and the Makedonka no longer pointed 
toward those stars we were supposed to be steering by, the look- 
out would shout, “Off your course. Bear port,” or, “Bear heavy 
to starboard.” ^Vc were trying to make it all sound veiy' nautical. 

Often during that first night we saw flashes of fire off the port 
bow. Once, just to settle an argument, we cut off tlic engine and 
anchored awhile and listened. A few seconds after ^^'c saw the 
flashes we heard what ^ve knew were the sounds of an artiUciy 
battle. Probably Greeks and Italians talking back to each otlicr 
with hca\y’ cannon. 

It grc^v bitterly cold during the night, and ^^’C cursed ourselves 
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stars religiously all night. Fortunately we knew that the land we 
wanted to be near was to the east and that that is where the sun 
rises, and so we pointed the Makedonka right at the sun until 
finally, after what seemed like hours, the mountains of Albania 
loomed up again. 

“Tonight,” White said, “we’ve got to follow those stars a whole 
lot more carefully.” 

The rest of us agreed. 

At six I rationed out the breakfast. Someone had used the 
package of hard-bofied eggs during the night as a pillow and had 
smashed them pretty badly, and so I decided to get rid of thein 
right away. There was just an egg apiece. Then a chunk of dark 
bread, some ham to suck on, and water. But that mormng we 
made the sad discovery that during the stormy night on our way 
to Petrovacz the cork had bounced out of the water demijohn 
and salt water had splashed in, and the liquid in the demijohn 
was really too salty to drink. So from then on we had to con 
centrate on the red wine, the five bottles of brandy, the one bottle 
of rum, and the two litere of sUvo. But now my rationing prob- 
lem was more complicated. We had a lot of smoked ham 
and some anchovies and salty sardines. But if I gave them too 
much salty food they’d get thirsty. And if anyone drank too much 
wine, brandy, and slivo he wouldn’t be much help watching or 
mines or straining to see land and Italian ships. So I had to o 
back on the salty food. 

We were just finishing breakfast when we spotted two cruisere 
heading across the Adriatic toward Italy. Italian cruisere, pro 
ably loaded with wounded soldiers. We cut the engirie a 
dropped the anchor and waited. They were making goo tim , 
and after fifteen minutes we felt it was safe to go on. , 

Then White said he felt in good shape because he had been 
the last one to have a quick nap, so why didn’t all the rest of 
us turn in and he would play combination navigator, engineer, 
and lookout for a while. We did. But in less than an hour White 

^vas shouting, “All hands on deck.” 

He had shut off the engine and was staring at somethmg on 
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sardine boat. Therefore we turned the bow of the Makedonka 
toward the west and headed out until the Albanian shore line was 
just a dim gray streak in a dull gray sky. Then we changed our 
course and kept parallel to the coast for the next few hours. 

It was just eleven forty-five when Mike suddenly shouted, 
“Look!” 

We looked and saw what he had seen. Two slender black lines 
on the horizon. We cut the engine again and strained our eyes. 

“Submarines 1” White said. 

Then we argued. We argued for a half an hour. We argued 
about which way they were going and what they were and what 
we ought to do. No two of us agreed about anything. One man 
wanted just to anchor and wait. Another wanted to head out to 
sea. A third wanted to turn around and race back toward Yugo- 
slavia. A fourth wanted to head in toward the Albanian shore. 
I was the fifth man, and I didn’t dare express an opinion, because 
there wasn’t any fifth choice, and if I had sided with any of the 
others there would have been trouble. 

I argued on all sides, stalling for time in the hope that the two 
spots would disappear entirely or come closer, so that we could 
determine for sure what they were. They came closer all right. 
They were coming right at us. We finally voted to start the engine 
and try to outmaneuver them. 

As we approached each other we realized that they weren t 
submarines after all. When we first spotted them they were so far 
over the horizon that all we saw was their masts. Now we could 
make out the shape of ships. And now we could tell they were 
Italian mine layers. They seemed to be going in circles. That 
made it difficult to plot a course to avoid them. But we knew 
they had seen us by now, so there was no use trying to run away. 

One of the ships was ignoring us, but the other was bearing 
right down on us. We changed our course half a dozen times, 
but each time the Italian ship did too. We decided to parallel the 
coast line again and go right along our normal route and see 
what would happen. Now we could make out two guns in the 
bow. And then we saw men running down the deck. They were 
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across the water. I think “freshened” is the right word. Anyway 
I know that “zooming” is. 

We sailed until three o’clock the next morning. By that time 
the ship’s morale was very low. White and Hill and Atherton 
were grumbling constantly about being hungry. They said it was 
foolish to ration the food for ten days. And who did I think I was 
anyway? If the majority wanted more food, I had no right to 
hold out on it. So I opened up one of the cans of goulash. We had 
quite a few cans, and we hadn’t touched any of them yet. It took 
half an hour with an old jackknife to get the can opened. And 
then we found that the fat and meat inside were green with age 
and smelled hke dead fish. We threw that can overboard and 
spent another half hour opening another one. One by one we 
threw all those cans of goulash over the side. 

Then I tried to give them a ration of “Turkish Delight. I 
hope you know what Turkish Delight is. It’s a gummy, sticky, 
saccharine sweet candy. We bought it only because we couldn t 
get anything else. I forget who it was, but the first man who tried 
to eat it vomited, and so the otheis passed it up. Then we tried 
the sardines. They were all right, but so salty that everyone kept 
tipping up the demijohn of wine or the bottles of liquor. But I 
was through trying to be cautious and wise. If we all got drunk 
and the Makedonka capsized or ran into a mine, what the heU? 
So we had another can of sardines and then a can of anchovies. 
Then a lot of rum and sUvo and wine. Then we sang some Gomi- 
taji songs and adopted the old fatalistic spirit. If the mine s got 
our number on it, we hit it. If it doesn’t, we don t. So why worry? 

But now the sea began to roll. The wind was whipping into 
the sail. The mast began to creak and groan. White was having 
difficulty holding onto the tiller. The Makedonka was shipping 
water again, and in a little while the bilge water was up to our 
ankles. Then above our ankles. No one had caught any sleep yet, 
and now there wasn’t a dry place left to sleep. Then someone 
knocked over a can of gas, and we lost about fifteen liters of the 
little we had left. That brought on a lot of profanity from the 
others. Short, ugly words were tossed back and forth. 
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yet all I knew about nautical matters was how to swab down a 
deck with a holystone and water. I couldn’t even tie a square knot 
without occasionally making a granny out of it by mistake. A 
veteran of the American navy, with an honorable discharge as 
a second-class seaman, yet I couldn’t even swim. I was the last 
person in the world who should have gone off on the Makedonka. 
Often during that night of fighting and trouble I half wished that 
I had faced the possibility of a German concentration camp 
instead. 

Then the mast block cracked. We were clipping along at a 
merry rate when we heard first a groaning, such as a human being 
makes when he’s in pain, and then that unmistakable noise of 
wood splitting. The waves by then were at least five feet high. 
The Makedonka was riding them most of the time, but occasion- 
ally a big one would break over fhe bow and drench all of us 
and put us all to work with buckets bailing out the water. Then the 
mast block cracked. That meant we had to take down the sail and 
the mast too. Several times during the half hour it took us to do 
the job, Mike or Atherton or Hill or I nearly got knocked over- 
board. That mast was about twenty feet tall and very heavy. To 
take it down we had to lift it straight up into the air for about 
two feet, to get it out of its brackets, and then we had to lower 
it gently. It may sound simple, but try it sometime when the wind 
is blowing a gale and the waves are five feet high and you haven’t 
had a good night’s sleep in two weeks and not much to eat in all 
that time and you don’t know much about how to do such things 
anyway. After all, most of us had spent most of our adult lives 
pounding typewriters in hotel rooms, which isn’t very good train- 
ing for playing with broken masts. 

Well, we got it down finally and then White said, “We’ve got 
to get the outboard motor into place.” 

That was no simple job either. The motor had two little prongs 
that had to be dropped into two eyelets. If you want to know 
what that job was like, have someone drive a model T Ford as 
fast as it will go along the roughest country road you can find and 
you sit in the back seat and try to thread a needle. But after half 
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the night danced around in that little sardine boat as much as 
space allowed. We slapped one another on the back. We sang 
and shouted until tears, came into our eyes. 

We’re going to make it, boys! The good old Makedonha! 
Land! Corfu! Greek land! On Corfu there will be hotels and 
beds and clean sheets, and cable offices and a place to sit down 
and write a story and . . . 

Now for Christ’s sake, St. John, dish out some food for us, 
will you? 

And so we had a feast that Sunday morning as we sailed into 
a red, red sun that put a rosy glow over everything and showed 
us the land we had been heading for for so long. I took the one 
orange and peeled it and handed each man his two little slices. 
That was the Waldorf-Astoria touch to the meal. Slices of fresh 
orange! How plutocratic! How very, very swank! Oranges for 
breakfast ! Then I took the rusty jackknife and opened up the two 
cans of pheasant paste. Every mealtime the others had said, how 
about the pheasant paste? But there wasn’t enough in the two 
cans to ease anyone’s hunger. The pheasant paste was just a 
gesture. I had been saving it for a party, for a celebration, and 
this surely was the time to celebrate. So we had pheasant paste 
on our black peasant bread that morning. Only I had to hunt 
around for the day’s loaf of bread, because we had been using 
those loaves for strange purposes. Some had been used as pillows 
and some were so hard we had been using them as tools. A two- 
week-old loaf of Serbian peasant bread makes a perfect hammer, 
or a wedge to hold something in place, or it could even have been 
used as an anchor, only we happened to be well-supplied with 
anchors. 
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It took us many hours after we first saw Corfu in the distance 
before we got there. Thank God Russell Hill and Leigh White 
both had a hobby of collecting maps. Because now we pulled one 
of their maps out of a knapsack and found a little cove that 
looked like just what we wanted. A little cove on the north side 
of the island of Corfu called Casopi. Therefore we headed for 
Casopi and we got there at one o’clock on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, April 20. Easter Sunday, because Corfu is Greek, and the 
Greek Orthodox Easter is a week later than our Easter. Easter 
Sunday again. 

As we got close to the cove we could see that a reception 
committee was waiting for us. And the reception committee was 
armed. There must have been a hundred wild-looking young 
men, each with a rifle in his hands. And every single one of those 
men .seemed eager to use his rifle. They stood on the shore glar- 
ing at us. Looking at us with an antagonism and a distrust that 
really frightened us. We’d come hundreds of ixules down through 
mine fields and Italian ships and storms to get to Greece, a friendly 
country, and now we were being greeted with rifles! It didn’t 
seem right. But we headed in for the cove anyway. 

We beached the Makedonka without wrecking her as we had 
done at Petrovacz na Mare. The men stood a few feet from the 
water’s edge in a big semicircle, silent and waiting. I held up the 
American flag, and we aU said a lot of things in English, but no 
one seemed to understand. Neither the flag nor what we said 
impressed them. But before we could do any more explaining an 
Italian bomber roared out of the clouds and came down at us. 
The men of Corfu made for a ravine, and someone pulled us 
along too. The men of Corfu lay in the ravine with their rifles 
aimed at the plane, but they were a little wiser than the Serbs. 
They held their fire, and the plane finally flew on after doing a 
few circles over our heads. 

Then some of the men made us understand with gestures what 
the trouble was. They pointed to the disappearing plane and 
then to our boat and then to the sea. They were trying to tell us 
that we had attracted the plane. That we were bringing enemy 
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Makedonka we had been smoking nothing but bad pipe tobacco 
wrapped in pieces of newspaper or stuffed into a pipe. Greek 
cigarettes are about the best cigarettes in the world, and so after 
all those spectators had been taken care of we leaned back and 
inhaled deep drafts of that good Greek tobacco. We felt like 
a million dollars. 

Then the shopkeeper brought on the coffee, and while we were 
drinking it he showed us what had happened here in Gasopi the 
day before. Just yesterday. An Italian plane had come over 
Gasopi and had fired machine guns at the village. See, here was 
where some of the bullets went right through the door and got 
buried in the counter. No one was killed, because they were all 
hiding. He seemed as proud of those bullets in the counter as you 
would be if your infant child suddenly sprouted some new teeth. 
Italian machine-gun bullets right in the counter ! That was some- 
thing to talk about ! He’d be showing those bullets to his grand- 
children ! 

And then he sneered at the Italians. He told us how all the 
people on Corfu were living on fish. Fish that had been killed by 
Italian bombs that fell into the sea. The fish were killed by the 
bombs and then washed up onto the shore. They weren t dam- 
aged in any way, just killed by the repercussion. Exploded fish, 
he called them. It was a joke. A big joke. He laughed with a deep 
belly laugh as he said it. It was a joke because the Italians had 
been trying to hit bridges and ships and barracks and things like 
that when they dropped those bombs, only they were such poor 
shots that the bombs always went into the sea and just lulled a 
lot of fish that got washed up onto the shore and got eaten by the 
people of Corfu. 

After he told the story to us in a mixture of French and 
English he had to repeat the whole thing to all the villagers in 
Greek. Everybody laughed. And then we laughed again. And I 
went around the place passing out more cigarettes. Now a lot 
of the men shook hands with us. We felt we finally had estab- 
lished ourselves as friends of the people of Corfu. But just then 
there was a roaring noise, and everyone ducked out the door. 
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America himself. What a country America must be! How lucky 
we were, to be Americans ! 

Then the naval officer said that maybe we hadn’t known it, 
but an Italian plane had been following us for hours, trying to 
keep out of sight in the clouds. We mustn’t blame the people of 
Corfu for being angry with us. We had, after all, attracted that 
plane to Corfu. He said we had been just like a magnet, and 
please understand that Corfu is in a heU of a spot. With the 
Yugoslavs all folded up, it looked like curtams for Greece too, 
pretty soon. 

While we talked with him he kept pouring out little glasses of 
ouzo for us. I had difficulty getting the stuff down, but I didn’t 
want to offend him. Ouzo is the native Greek drink. It’s like raki 
in Turkey, the color of water, with a taste like Italian anisette. A 
liquorish taste. Before you drink it you pour it into a glass of 
plain water and the whole thing turns milky. 

Then the naval officer told us a lot of stories about the Italians 
that made it very clear what the Greeks thought of them. He said 
the Italian planes had tried to destroy the town of Pantokratoras 
and had dropped one thousand two hundred bombs, of which 
three had hit the ruins of an old monastery while the other one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-seven had fallen into the water. 

Then he told us that if we had time ( I guess he forgot we were 
under military arrest) we should visit the palace not far from 
here where old Kaiser Wilhelm used to spend his summers. It 
was interesting, he said, because the big room in which the Kaiser 
used to receive visitors was lined with statues. All of them were of 
old philosophers like Plato and Socrates, but there was one statue 
of an Englishman, Shakespeare, for whom the Kaiser apparently 
had a profound respect. 

In between stories we asked the officer about communications. 
Wasn’t there some way we could get a dispatch to Athens, and 
from there to America? He laughed good-naturedly, but he shook 
his head. No, not a chance. We could telephone to any place 
on the island, but there were no lines to the mainland. And no 
radio. And no cables. We were stymied again. But we weren t 
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Finally nothing was left but the empty boat with its sail and its 
oars and the motor, and our knapsacks and typewriters. Then 
we made out a legal document deeding the Makedonka to the 
naval officer if Mike or one of the rest of us didn’t come back 
for it within a week. 

Two cars were waiting to take us to the city of Corfu, which 
was halfway down the island, a winding drive of at least fifty 
miles through beautiful hilly country. Our chauffeurs were two 
tough Greek soldiers, and they insisted on stopping at every ham- 
let and every four comers to give the natives a chance to look at 
the curiosities, the Americans who had just come from Yugo- 
slavia. Most of them treated us as you would treat striped baboons 
at a zoo or a bearded woman in a side show. They clustered 
around the cars, stared for a few minutes, then grinned, and away 
we went to the next settlement. 

Corfu was dressed in her spring finery that warm Sunday in 
April. The air was heavy with the smell of lilacs and a lot of 
flowers we hadn’t ever seen before. Fig trees were in bloom. The 
com was seven feet high. The whole countryside was alive with 
colors and smells. Good colors and pleasant smells. For two hours 
we tried to pretend that it was all a nasty nightmare. All we had 
seen and heard and smelled back in Yugoslavia. Here was proof. 
Here life was going on as life probably had gone on without in- 
terruption for hundreds of years. It w^ Sunday on the pleasant 
little island of Corfu. Just another Sunday, like millions of Sun- 
days in the past. 

The people were doing the same things they always did on 
Sunday. They were sitting in front of their whitewashed cottages 
talking with neighbors, probably about the crops and the thick- 
ness of the sheep’s wool this spring and the girl in the next 
village who had just had her first baby. I don t remember the 
men, but I do remember the women. They aU wore fres y 
laimdered white veils tied around their heads like turbans, then 
hanging in generous folds down their backs. Their eyes were 
nearly all dark and bright. The veils let a little of their rich 
hair show. Just enough to serve as a frame for their ohve-colored 
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buildings used to be there might be one wall standing or a chim- 
ney that remained like a sentinel in a graveyard after everything 
else had crumbled. 

We stopped at the gendarmes’ office, where they gave us back 
our revolvers but kept our cameras. They said we might need the 
revolvers. They didn’t explain what they meant. Then the officers 
dug a bottle of cognac out of a desk, and we aU had a drink. 
They said if we came back tomorrow we could get our passports 
back. 

Then a soldier who spoke English because he had once lived 
in Chicago asked if we wouldn’t like to see the city before it got 
dark. He must have had a deeply ingrained sense of morbidity, 
because all he did was to take us stumbling through the debris 
and show us where the greatest tragedies had taken place last 
Christmas Day. That was nearly four months ago, and there had 
been many raids since then, but none like that Christmas Day 
raid. More than a thousand people had been killed in the city 
of Corfu alone in that one raid. A thousand people out of forty 
thousand. One out of forty. And most of them had by some 
strange twist of fate been women and children. Our guide took 
us all the way across the city to show us a place where bombs 
had dropped on a children’s Christmas party, killing he didn t 
know how many dozens of little boys and girls. But all that we 
saw was a pile of bricks and stone. He wasn’t sure whether they 
ever did dig out the bodies. 

He said that for six months now the people who refused to 
leave the city had spent three quarters of the time in a state of 
alarm. Every day for six months planes had been overhead three 
quarters of the time. That’s why almost everyone was resigned 
to living underground. Only there weren’t any samtary facilities 
down there and the air was pretty bad and a lot of people had 

died below ground from disease. 

The only cheerful note in his whole conversation was the re- 
mark that not a bomb had been dropped on Corfu for twenty-nine 
days. It would be a month tomorrow. But still the planes flew over 
every day, and they kept the people in a constant state of nervous- 
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We tried to send out for some clean clothes, but the hotel 
people laughed. Only one or two shops were even making a pre- 
tense of doing business any more. And they wouldn’t be open 
today because it was a holiday. Easter Monday. So we put on 
the filthy rags we had been living in for more than two weeks 
and went out into the street. 

Mike was one of the happiest men in the world that morning. 
We had rented three rooms. The rest of us doubled up, but we 
gave Mike a room all for himself. It was probably the first time 
he had ever stayed in a hotel room. And the Angleterre, in normal 
times, was a high-class tourist establishment. Of course now it was 
badly banged up. Windows were broken. Plaster lay all around 
the place. But it was luxury to Mike. And we were treating Mike 
like one of us, which made him mighty proud. He strutted around 
the lobby and took great delight in asking one of the clerks, 
who spoke English, “Where are my shipmates?” 

He was especially pleased about his new wardrobe. I think it 
was Atherton who dug into his knapsack and found an old pair 
of trousers and a white shirt and some incidentals for Mike. 
Everything was ten sizes too big, and Mike looked like a movie 
comic character in them, but it gave him one more thing to feel 
proud about. The little Serb fisherman in Bond Street clothes! 
Life really had begun at sixty for Milan Francisikovicz. 

He strutted out into the street with us. We all pretended we 
weren’t afraid of the planes over our heads. I really don’t think 
we were. Fear had become dulled by now. We ignored the shriek- 
ing sirens and started out for a walk, but angry Greeks grabbed 
us by our arms and forced us down into their catacombs. It was 
probably just as well. The bombs began to fall all around us. The 
first bombing Corfu had had in exactly a month. An Easter 
Monday bombing. 

“Well,” Hill said, “the story’s still following us all right.” 

‘Yes,” someone else said, “and communications are still keep- 
ing one jump ahead of us.” 

The air down in those dark tunnels was so vile, because of 
the lack of any ventilating scheme and because so many human 
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we could tell whether Warsaw was still holding out was by lis- 
tening to Warsaw Radio. I remembered how the mayor of War- 
saw and some Polish newspaperman and a girl with an amaz- 
ingly calm voice used to stand before that microphone twenty- 
four hours a day to tell the world that Warsaw still lived. I 
remembered the final night. The night we could hear the noise 
of shooting and bombing coming from Warsaw so distinctly 
over the air. And how suddenly the station went dead, and we 
knew then that the fight to hold Warsaw was all over. The three 
voices were silent forever. I wondered, as I stood in the entrance 
to the catacombs of Corfu, what they had done to those three 
people who shouted Polish defiance over the air right up to the 
very end. 

I lost sight of the boy bugler of Corfu when a bomb landed 
within a few rods of the entrance to our tunnel. I tried to steady 
myself with one hand against the wall, but the next second I 
was flat on my back. I wasn’t sure what had struck me. I jumped 
to my feet and looked behind me down the tunnel. No one had 
been killed or even wounded, and so what I saw was just funny. 
I guess it was the only funny thing any of us had seen for a long 
time. The repercussion from the bomb, the blast of air down the 
tunnel, had been so great that it had knocked a lot of us off our 
feet. Just the force of the air. And when we fell we knocked 
over the people behind us. Just like all the tenpins go down 
when a bowling ball hits the first one. 

We could look down into the dark recesses of the tunnel and 
see Women with children in their arms and we could hear babies 
crying. Someone told us that a number of births had taken place 
down here under the earth in the last few months. That made 
me wonder what kind of human beings they would grow up to 
be, these children bom during an air raid in a dark, musty 
tunnel while bombs were dropping on their homes up above 
and anti-aircraft guns were making the air vibrate with thick 
noise and people were screaming in their fright and hell was 
moving to Corfu. 
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was surrounded by a tall iron fence, and at the gate a guard barred 
our way. Atherton said he was an Englishman and he wanted to 
see the consul. 

“But,” said the guard naively, “I have been warned against 
parachutists. I cannot let you in unless you can prove you are not 
parachutists.” 

It was the old, old story. Prove that you are not enemy agents. 
Prove that your typewriters are not radio sets. Prove that your 
knapsacks are not parachutes. But this time it was more difficult 
than ever, because our American passports were locked up by 
the gendarmes, who refused to come out of the ground long 

enough to give them back to us. 

Somehow we finally got inside the building and into the office 
of a very terrified young British consul. Atherton told him his 
story. The rest of us explained that we could vouch for every- 
thing Atherton said. And if the consul wanted to check up on 
us, all our documents could be seen at the gendarmes office. 

First the consul said we mustn’t bother him now, because he 
had much important work to do. He was getting ready to 
evacuate from Corfu. He expected that Corfu would be taken 
soon, and he must bum papers, pack his baggage, get ready to 
leave. Couldn’t Atherton wait until he got to Athens or Cairo 
or some other place? But Atherton patiently pointed out that the 
Greek officials insisted he couldn’t travel any farther until he 
got a passport. Then the consul wanted to know again exact y 
what had happened to Atherton’s passport^ and Atherton to 
his story once more. The consul kept saying, Most irregu ar. 
Most irregular.” 

He went off and consulted an assistant. Then he came back 
and said “Most irregular” again and told Atherton there didn t 
seem to be any precedent for issuing a new passport under sue 
conditions, and besides he didn’t have any authority to issue 
passports even under regular conditions, and, besides t at, e 

reaUy must start packing now. 

Calm, patient Atherton, so typically English in so many 
finaUy blew up. He grabbed the consul by the shoulder and told 
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that Corfu’s days were numbered. These Easter Monday air 
raids were probably a prelude to an invasion by the Italians, 
And if invasion came, there wouldn’t be much of a fight, be- 
cause there were few soldiers on Corfu. The invasion might 
come even tonight or tomorrow. He and his staff were getting 
ready to evacuate themselves. If we wanted to go to the main- 
land by boat, he would give us an order to the master of a 
caique leaving during the night. The boat he had in mind, he 
said, was the Spiradon Piraeus. A two-hundred-ton, three-masted 
schooner. A Greek army food ship, which was going to take a 
load of bread to the Greek troops at Preveza, just across the 
Ionian Sea on the mainland. He thought it would sail as soon 
as it got dark. Hill and I said fine, and took the permit. 

But White had a different idea. He suddenly asked the com- 
mander if he had a sea chart he could spare. The commander 
gave him one, and when we got outside. White announced that 
he had just had a hunch. He couldn’t explain it, but he had a 
hunch that taking a Greek boat was too much of a gamble; that 
we wouldn’t get off before the Italians arrived; and even if we 
did get off, we’d never get to the Greek mainland. He was going 
to play his hunch and go back to Casopi and push off toward 
the mainland in the good old Makedonka. Mike agreed to go 
with him. Hill and I said we had had about enough of the 
Makedonka. Besides, we reminded White, the engine had gone 
dead just as we pulled in to Casopi. We had given away all our 
provisions and gasoline. And what was the matter with the 
Spiradon Piraeus? He hadn’t even seen it. But White had made 
up his mind. Then he turned to Atherton, and Atherton, after 
a few minutes of indecision, decided to play White s hunch too. 
So Russell and I said good-by to them and we started out to 
look for the Spiradon Piraeus, 
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stroyer that had been hit during the afternoon and now lay on 
her side with an ugly ■wound in her midribs. She looked in the 
dark like a grotesque animal some hunter had brought down in 
the woods. A large schooner had been struck by bombs in such 
a way that she was thrown partly out of the water and now lay 
with her three masts up on dry land, blocking the road so that 
vehicles had to detour into a field. There must have been a 
hundred boats tied up there in the harbor. They ranged all the 
way from little things like the Makedonka up to ships of almost 
a thousand tons. But regardless of their size, men were preparing 
to get them under way tonight. The hunch that this might be 
the last chance for anyone to get off Corfu appeared to be almost 
universal. These boat-owners seemed determined that if the 
Italians came tomorrow they wouldn’t get their hands on any 
prizes of the sea. 

We couldn’t find anyone who had ever heard of the Spiradon 
Piraeus. But when we said “Preveza,” men would start arguing 
among themselves as to where the boat was that was going to 
Preveza, and we would end up by investigating all their sug- 
gestions and stiU not finding the Spiradon. On the dot of nine 
o’clock, the scheduled hour of sailing, we saw a three-master 
of about two hundred tons sHp away from the dock and glide 
out into the night. We asked a sailor who talked a little English 
if that was the Spiradon. He screwed up his eyes, stared out over 
the water, then said, “Yes, I am sure that is the Spiradon.” 

Hill instinctively yelled at the boat. I guess I did too. If we 
missed the Spiradon we might get stuck for life on this miserable 
little island, because Atherton and White and Mike had proba y 
sailed away already. Our yelling riled a lot of the Greeks who 
were standing around the quay. Some of them came at us wit 
doubled up fists. They pointed to the sky and shook their fists in 
our faces. The poor fools were trying to tell us we’d bnng the 
planes here with our shouting. Then there were others who 
seemed con-vinced we were enemy agents. They were even more 
threatening. 

It wasn’t fun stumbling around the bomb-tom water front. 
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Suddenly Hill grabbed my arm and pointed. Three lights, 
which looked miles away up in the hills, were blinking on and 
off. Then there were four. Then a dozen. We thought of stories 
about fifth columnists signaling to enemy planes. We sat there 
rigid, waiting for something to happen. But nothing did happen, 
because the dozen lights soon became a hundred. Then a thou- 
sand. Finally we realized we were watching fireflies just across 
the dock road. But that’s the kind of a night it was. Even a 
completely sane, completely unimaginative person would have 
had a few hallucinations that night. Everything was so unreal, 
so eerie. 

A little dark man who- we decided must be the skipper of the 
Sptradon paced his deck hke a beast of the jungle does when 
he’s locked up in a cage. There was another man doing a lot 
of pacing too. His head was wrapped in white bandages. We 
decided he probably was a fellow passenger and we asked him 
if he spoke English. “No,” he snapped back in perfect English; 
“I do not.” 

It was like asking a man if he had been stricken dumb and 
having him answer by saying, “Yes, I no longer am able to talk. 

We never did quite figure out the man with the bandaged 
head. Hill thought he had probably been hurt in the afternoon 
raids and had lost his mind. That was just the way he acted. 

Occasionally a stevedore dropped a sack of bread. When the 
black loaves rolled around, other stevedores tripped on them 
and dropped their sacks. Then there was a babble of cursing and 
the skipper would go down and tongue-lash the men until they 
stopped arguing and got to work again. 

Hill and I dozed occasionally on each other’s shoulders as we 
sat on the deck propped up against the gunwale. We were more 
relaxed than we had been since the morning Belgrade was 
bombed. We still hadn’t reached communications or a stoppmg 
place, but it looked as if we would soon find them both. By 
morning we ought to be on the Greek mainland. And tonight we 
didn’t have to worry about sails or engines or navigating. There 
was a five-man crew to do that. We could just doze and watch 
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the bread or not. You see, we don’t know where the Greek army 
is now. We are— we are very confused.” 

So we went back to the Spiradon and parked ourselves on the 
deck again. Now the passenger with the bandaged head got 
panicky. He collected his two suitcases and duffel bag and van- 
ished over the side. We never saw him again, the poor fellow. 

Hill and I weren’t feeling very joyful right then. The first 
faint light of morning was beginning to chase away the dark. 
If we didn’t get under way before sunrise it would be too late 
to start, because surely the captain of the Spiradon would never 
risk being spotted by planes out there on the open sea. That 
would be suicide. And if we waited another twenty-four hours 
Corfu might be in ruins and the Spiradon might get knocked 
over on her side like that Greek destroyer. Or the island might 
be occupied by the Italians. Or even if none of those things 
happened. White and Atherton would be getting a long start on 
us and might beat us to communications by a whole day. 
Wouldn’t we look foolish back in New York! Risking our lives 
for two weeks and being beaten on the last lap. Then we got 
another bad thought. White and Atherton and Mike had planned 
to start out at dusk the night before. They probably hadn’t heard 
about Preveza falling before they started. And Preveza, o 
course, was the place they would be heading for, because Pre- 
veza was the closest port on the mainland. Within a few hours a 
three of them might be in Axis hands, and there was no way 

for us to warn them. ^ j u u j 

Suddenly, with the stevedores still sleeping and the bread 
still half in the hold and half on deck, the ship’s engines started 
up. They churned away for half an hour and then, while we were 
trying to figure out what was going to happen next, ^ were 
stopped just as suddenly and as unexplainably as they a een 
started 

We hadn’t seen the skipper for more than an hour. Now he 
came back and started his deck-pacing again. He kept mum ng 
three words in Greek. Hill understood them. My poor oa , 
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the Italians had already planted their flag. Hill and I followed the 
skipper. He went into the bow and handed the revolver to one 
of his crew and the smaller of the two rifles to another fellow. 
Then he loaded his own rifle with a shell from his pocket. 

It wasn’t until then that we saw what was causing the ex- 
citement. The Spiradon, now that she had changed her course, 
was bearing down on an open boat about twenty feet long. The 
same thought must have hit Hill and me at the same time. The 
Makedonka! The skipper had his rifle to his shoulder and he was 
ordering the other two men to take aim. I was standing right 
beside him. My first instinct was to knock the rifle from his 
shoulder, but there was still time. He still didn t have his finger 
anywhere near the trigger. I strained my eyes trying to make sure 
if it really was the Makedonka. I started breathing normally 
again when I noticed that the sail on the little boat was dark 
yellow. The Makedonka’s sail was pure white. 

Hill relaxed, too. Thank God! I said quietly in his ear, so as 
not to disturb the skipper, who stiU had a bead on the boat. We 
almost rammed it before the skipper put^ down his gun and 
ordered the Spiradon back on her course with full steam ahead. 
There were six boys in the boat who were obviously Greek. y 
way they shouted some Greek words at the skipper, and that was 
when he put down his gun. Hill and I went back to our comer 
of the deck and figured out that the skipper must have thought 
the boat was the advance guard of an Italian invasion party, 
because it seemed to be heading from the Greek mainlan to 
ward Corfu. If that guess had been right he probably would have 
shot them. Or been kiUed himseU in trying to perform one last 

patriotic service for his native Corfu. 

After it got light the crew’s chef, a bent old man of seventy 
or eighty, began preparing breakfast. He had a cmde bnc ' 
place built right on the deck. It looked like the open firepla(^ you 
see in public parks. He put a pot of water on to boil an t en e 
took the head of a lamb and cooked It. When he called them, c 
four other men in the crew came around for their share. c 

head of one lamb, even if you eat tire eyes and all, as they > 
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isn’t much food, but those hard-working sailors insisted that Hill 
and I have a nibble too. We tried to repay their kindness by 
sharing with them a loaf of peasant bread and a bottle of ^vine 
we’d picked up in Corfu. 

As soon as we were on friendly terms with the crew we learned 
that the skipper did speak a little English and so did the engineer. 
It was the skipper who later told us ho\v he was trying to run for 
some safe port to save his ship, and it was the engineer who said 
we were heading for Patras, down on the south shore of the Gulf 
of Corinth, which means the north coast of the Peloponnesos. We 
would travel by night and hide in out-of-the-way coves by day. 
We ought to make it in t^vo more nights. 

We hid that first day in a cove of the Greek mainland near 
the town of Murtos. Murtos was thoroughly Moslem. The men 
wore fezzes and the women veils, and the churches were mosques. 
It reminded us of Sarajevo. Only Murtos would never be bombed, 
because it was already occupied territory. The Germans had 
gotten this far during the night. We heard that from three Greek 
gendarmes, two Greek soldiers, a Greek sailor, and eight native 
boys who came down to the water’s edge to meet the Spiradon. 
But they said we were safe, because the Germans had passed 
right through Murtos, and anyway, if we climbed to the top of 
the mountain overlooking the cove we could keep an eye on the 
Spiradon and at the same time watch all the roads leading to 
the sea. 

That’s what we did. The skipper left one man on watch on 
the schooner, and all the rest of us chmbed the mountain. When 
we got up there, he had one man watching the roads all day 
while everyone else slept. Everyone else, that is, but Hill and I. 
We had our typewriters with us and we started pounding out 
stories about Corfu and stories about Yugoslavia. We were sure 

at when we got to Patras we would be able to send them by 
te ep one to Athens, where other American newspapermen could 
get them censored for us and relay them on to New York. 

ere were plenty of distractions while we worked. One 
member of the crew snored like a bass horn. The eight Greek 
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boys crowded around watching us pound our typewriters, their 
eyes wide, their mouths open. A Greek sailor who had once made 
a trip to America and was quite proud of the six or eight English 
words he had picked up looked on in silence for half an hour 
and then, when it finally dawned on him that we were newspa- 
permen, he blurted out, “Ah, New York Times." 

Hill, who had the typical Herald Tribune reporter’s disre- 
spect for the rival Times, corrected him immediately. “No, not 
New York Times. New York Herald Tribune." 

The sailor grinned. “Ah yes. New York Times." 

Hill shouted, “No! New York Herald Tribune." 

It went on for minutes, the sailor shouting Times and Hill 
shouting Herald Tribune. They sounded like two rival newsboys 
peddling their papers. Finally Hill groaned and gave up. Then 
the sailor called over some of the other Greeks and pointed to 
Hill and his typewriter and said a lot of Greek words which 
ended up with. New York Times. 

I’m glad Hill was never able to send the story he wrote that 
afternoon. I’m afraid it wasn’t up to his usual standard. He was 
too angry to think while he pounded the typewriter keys. 

Another distraction was an Italian reconnaissance plane that 
spotted the Spiradon about noon. It circled twice right over us 
and then went streaking off toward Italy. The skipper was 
worried. He didn’t sleep after that. He paced the hilltop for an 
hour. Then he went down with one of the crew and pulled the 
schooner a little closer into the cove. When he came back he 
paced up and down for another hour. It was the two big Italian 
bombers coming out of the clouds that finally ended his nervous 
perambulation. We were sure the reconnaissance plane had given 
them our location and ordered them to bomb us. Maybe we 
over-estimated our importance. Anyway the bombers never 
foimd us, and when the sun began to set we put to sea again. 

Hill and I curled up in a comer of the deck and went to sleep. 
The Spiradon was rolling gently from side to side. We fell asleep 
almost immediately. The thing that finally woke us up was the 
salt spray on our faces. We had had a full night s sleep at last. 
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It was nearly da^\'n. The Spiradon was cutting tlirough the 
water at a recJdess speed. We wondered ^^•hy, and then we 
notjced that ^vhile ^ve had been sleeping, the cre^v had hoisted 
ts\o lugc sails. Both the wind and the engines 'were pushing us 
Helping us to get away from Gennans and 
ans. clping us to get to a safe port and communications, 
lhat was what we thought. 

AVc anchored that morning in a cove in the Island of Leukas. 
An old nessspaper lay on the floor of the sea, thirty or forty feet 
below the surface. The .vater was so clear ^ve could make out 
the Greek characters in the headlines. A mountain rose straight 
up rom the shore. The skipper winked at us and told us to 
ollow him We dimbed the mountain for more than an hour. 
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While they talked, Hill and I wandered off into a little chapel 
with silvered ikons and ornate pictures of saints. It was quiet 
in that miniature cathedral on the top of a mountain. Not a hint 
of sirens or whistling bombs or screaming victims. 

We just stood there drinking it all in, all this quiet. One of 
us went over and put a handful of Greek drachmas into a wooden 
box on the waU with a slit in the top. And then we lighted some 
candles, as we had seen people do in other Greek Orthodox 
churches. We didn’t know much about Greek religious pro- 
cedure, but we wanted to make some outward sign of how much 
we appreciated this first real peace we had found since that Palm 
Sunday morning when planes roared out of the sunrise over Bel- 
grade and crucified peace. 

When we went back, the old monk had dug out a tattered 
guest book. He would like our signatures. We looked at the other 
names. They were headed by the signature “Elizabeth, Empress 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary.” The ink was faded. It had 
been a long time ago that Empress Elizabeth had stopped on 
Leukas. And now her descendants were killing the Greeks just 
across the water on the mainland. 

Then the padre took us outside and pointed over to another 
island and he made us understand that it was the Island of 
Ithaca, where Ulysses was born. Ulysses who had never dreamed 
of war like this. After that we went back inside again and were 
served with luncheon. We were served by a young woman whom 
someone should have painted. She was a plain, simple, peasant 
type, but there was something almost Madonna-like about her 
simplicity. Her delicately carved face, framed by braids of black 
hair, made you guess that maybe she was twenty-five. Her body 
looked as if it had been doing hard labor for at least forty years. 
But it was her hands that most people would have noticed. Her 
hands looked sixty years old. They were just like Mike’s hands. 
Brown and gnarled. They looked like the hands of a peasant 
man who had used them so long and so hard that the joints were 
enlarged and the fingers were shapeless and stocky. I thmk they 
were the ugliest pair of hands I have ever seen on a human 
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being. They didn’t really look human. They ^vcrc grotesque and 
horrible. 

But I forgot the woman when she started setting food do^s-n in 
front of us. First she brought on a dish of pancakes made from 
herbs that had been stewed first. She must have gathered the 
herbs herself in the forest. I don’t know ^vhat they were and I 
can t desenbe the flavor, except that it Avas exotic. They had the 
t^e of deep, musty Avoods. Then there was goat’s cheese, and 
finally small plates of honey, raisins, and almonds all mixed 
together, with a rich red wine to wash it do\vn. 

"When we had to leave I tried to slip some money into the old 
monk s hand without anyone seeing. He ^\'asn’t angry and he 
wasn t offended, but he ^vas insistent that not one drachma ^vould 
e t -e or his hospitality. He made it clear that this was a holy 
ouse consecrated to the service of God. ^Ve had been his guests 
and the guests of Saint Nicholas. Saint Nicholas ^vished us a 
appy voyage. If ^ve ever came by the island of Lcukas again 
we mi^t be sure to stop and climb the mountain to the crumbUng 
^ few of his actual \vords, but we could 

all trying to express to us. He told us 

whi gestures and ^vith simple Greek words, 
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going. So we got another good night’s rest, which was lucky, 
because it was going to be our last for a long time. 

We made Patras harbor as dawn broke. The skipper threw 
a hawser to a man on the quay, and they were just tying up the 
ship when sirens began screaming. We scrambled over the side 
and hid in the most perfect air-raid shelter we had seen any- 
where in the Balkans. It was nothing but blocks of concrete 
piled on top of one another, with a few narrow slits between 
them where men could hide. But those blocks were fifteen feet 
high and about ten feet thick. Since we knew we might survive 
even a direct hit with that protection, we stretched out between 
the blocks listening calmly to the thunder of the planes and the 
noises the bombs created out of silence when they hit their 
targets. The noises were just as unpleasant as the noises bombs 
had created in Belgrade and Sarajevo and everywhere else. 
Those noises were beginning to get monotonous. 

“Well,” Hill said, “I guess we’ve still got horseshoes around 
our necks. We made the Peloponnesus, and the story is still 
following us. What a break !” 
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all going away in flat-bottomed barges towed by a large ship. 
They brought their most precious and their most essential pos- 
sessions down to the water front with them. They loaded them 
onto the barges until there was hardly room for the human 
freight. They were about ready to shove off when the planes 
came. 

Of course it was a stupid mistake. They never should have 
tried to get away in daylight. Some of them managed to hide 
between the blocks of concrete oh the quay, but most of them 
just huddled down on the barges, burying their heads in the 
blankets and mattresses and tin kettles and baby cribs and all 
the other stuff they wanted so much to save. They tried to play 
ostrich, but bullets from a machine gun in an airplane can hit 
people just as well and kill them just as dead even if their heads 
are buried. That was what happened. The planes dropped some 
bombs and then they used their machine guns. No one ever 
counted the bodies exactly. The estimates varied greatly. Any- 
way at least seventy were killed. 

After the planes went away and the dead and the wounded were 
removed the rest of the people of Patras lost all interest in going 
places on barges. They fled from the water front. They never 
wanted to see that water front again. And that was why it was 
that when we shook hands with the skipper and his crew they 
weren’t paying much attention to us. There was a lot of stuff 
to look over on those barges. Stuff no one was interested in any 
more, because most of it belonged to people who were dead now. 

, I saw Shorty’s eyes brighten as he stood in the middle of one of 
the barges holding up a silk dress you could have bought in 
Klein’s, New York, for about ninety-eight cents. He was holding 
it up at arm’s length and admiring it and probably trying to 
decide whether it would go around his wife’s figure. Other 
members of the crew of the Spiradon had their eyes on frying 
pans and blankets and flashlights. We thought it was a rather 
sordid scene, because a lot of that stuff was covered with the 
blood of the people who had owned it, and it didn’t seem right 
for anyone to be touching it. At least not until the blood was dry. 
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We went straight from the water front to the office of the 
Flat Major. Up there we ran onto a Greek lieutenant who had 
once been in Detroit. He said he thouglU w'c would be wise to 
get out of Patras immediately. The Germans were Just across 
the Gulf of Corinth and they might come over with a landing 
party any hour now. It was about a hundred and fifty miles 
along the gulf to Athens, but there wasn’t any motor traffic mov- 
ing along the highway. Too dangerous. Too many planes over- 
head all the time. However, there was a train leaving at four 
o clock in the afternoon. He helped us buy tickets so that we 
would be sure to have places. It might be, he said, the last train 
tliat would ever leave Patras. 

e were A\alking back into town \vhcn the sirens went off 
^ain. decided to ignore them, but it was the old story again. 
The natives started shouting at us and pointing up into the air 
w lere the planes were. When we just smiled and tried to keep 
going, angr)’ gendarmes came running after us. 

<!v damned monotonous,” Hill grumbled, 

^cs, I said with some .sincere bitterness, “it’s like a phono- 
^ap 1 ^\ icn the needle gets stuck in a groove and keeps playing 
1C amc are o music over and over again until you tliink you’ll 
go crazy unless someone shuts the machine off.” 

But you can’t argue ^vith a gendarme if he’s got a ride in his 
Ovprrti" "ere forced up the street to an air-raid shelter, 
funds rnm English as \vcll as Greek, “Built ^vith 

Sian Thn America.” I grinned when I read that 

Never let if S 

my own eyes. We hld^^ hadn’t. I had seen the proof wtli 
tacked bv nll tr, r *^Jmy M'ere at- 

rolled down f mechanized annics 

Greece. We h Ead stood behind little 

And I sunno/^ A funds to build an air-raid shelter, 

-n theTeels^r"'^ have 

of attention to the stf P^y^"S » bit 

erosity of the United^State^'"'”^ "" thought to the great gen- 
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There were more people trying to get in than the place would 
hold. Gendarmes barked and cursed. The planes came closer. 
The gendarmes looked nervously over their shoulders and then 
put their knees in people’s backs and pushed. But there was a 
wall at the far end of this shelter built in the side of a hill, and 
the people between the door and the back wall were al- 
ready packed in there so tightly that it was difficult for any of 
them to breathe. But the gendarmes kept on pushing, and a 
woman whose head was inside the shelter but whose broad 
backside stuck out began to scream her fear of being hit in the 
rear. It wasn’t a pleasant scene, because human beings were 
acting like terrified animals. The lower the planes came and the 
more bombs they dropped around the city, the more these people 
were metamorphized into animals, bent only on self-preservation. 

Hill and I finally turned away in disgust and sat down a few 
yards from the entrance to the shelter. When that raid was over 
we wandered down into the messed-up city and found a cai6 
where we couldn’t get any food but where we could set up type- 
writers on a dirty marble-topped table and pretend that we were 
right on a dead line and that a telegraph operator with a wire 
open to New York was sitting beside us waiting to flash our news 
to America. It was all make-believe, of course, because the 
lieutenant at army headquarters had just laughed when we 
asked about communications. The only communication center 
left in Greece, as far as he knew, was at Athens. And there was 
no way to telephone to Athens. We’d have to wait until we got 
there. But since we were going to take a train at four o’clock for 
Athens we pounded our typewriters and told about the people 
who had died like rats on the quay of Patras and the wounded 
soldiers who were given their coup de grace as they lay on the 
hospital ship. 

We talked several times about Mike and White and Atherton. 
We were worried, because w'e had asked a lot of people around 
to\vn already about them and no one had seen them. Anything 
might have happened, but our guess was that they had fallen 
into the hands of the Axis when they hit Prcvcza. 
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Then Atherton walked into tlic cafe. He had blood all over 
IS shirt. Dark, clotted blood. Almost black. His face had tragedy 
wntten all over it. He was limping badly. He tried to smile ^vhen 

1 /r ^vere damned 

glad to see hnn But he couldn’t smile. He just said t.vo words, 

a ^or quite 

of mp *t ^ turned something to stone down inside 

of me. I guess Hill felt the same way too. 

J“ew where 

didn’t ^"y questions. We 

knet ^ on Atherton’s chest. We knew that because we 
Mike hlike just like we did. 

^tt bl " ^°-gh little fisherman 

handwLnT'^^'^iK^'"'^® mashed your 

you’dlnX f the kind of a person 

Trtt r oTtU;:opr/^ 

thrown in tn ^ "^et at cocktail parties aU 

^rr.std':: 

„pe„ .xr;r 

‘‘Bombed?’’ HiU finally asked. 

sometSn. tW ^nt °"tright. A Stuka dropped 

him.” m the head. Mike never knew what hit 

Then the sfo^ VrTd^ arguing with the cafe owner. 

Mike had started out fT White and Atherton and 

from Corfu Thp v. ^hout the same time we started 

-ent ri^hfby 'T about Preveza, and so they 

had leaked out of the fudeVT^^v'^^^ they 

which took them aboard ^ ^ mine sweeper, 

But the mine “ per Makedonka on behind, 

the ZUZT" ^^t that the towline broke, 

Makedonka capsized, with everything in it. Then the 
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Greek sWp as it got near Patras, was dive-bombed by those same 
planes we had been hiding from under the concrete blocks. That 

C f ' i'- Afd at the same time a piece of shrapnel 

had buned itself m Atherton’s right knee, so that it was diScuI 
fo him to walk now. White had come through the whole thing 

ImunfeaC ’ 

■eats m mket': fdirbtx" 

said it had been caneeled. They didn’tSwI “r"'’ ““ 
more tains to Athens. Things were getting bad' ^e 11 “’' 
were sweeping down from the north. Nobodv d 

to stop them. They would probably be her n ° 

Thousands of people wanted to get out of Patl<!°uru 
anyivay? Were we any better than the np i 
was their town, their railroad. Even' if a tr^^ This 

couldn’t get on it anyway. If a train did run^tj,*^ ^^°ng, we 
would be given first chance, but there w ' u Patras 

and there probably wouldn’t be any tm* ^“°tjsands of them, 
Of course those railroad men were • 

to think of yourself when the sky is al ' got 

people are being killed all around you of planes, and 

and look out for your own skin. We Nietzsche 

afternoon and all evening watching 

some sign of transportation and chasin ^ to Athens for 

quarters trying to get some help. ^ different army head- 
Late in the night we were ushered ’ 
ence.” I guess he was a general. He h “Great Pres- 

his uniform for all the officer at West P gold braid on 

have known a war was gomg on and th ^ 

^vere fleeing like frightened rabbits f Greek soldiers 

anny aU over the country and Ieavi^°”^ German motorized 
^vhat ^vas left of battle lines. We coTf P°°^ Anzacs to hold 

conversation while he conferred”” the fragments of 

waiting that they were being Ws aides and kept 

P'tty and bureaucnnic 
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ever about a thousand little details that didn’t matter a bit no^v. 
Greece was falling, but how many carbon copies did the general 
Avant his orderly to make of this letter? 

FmaUy he turned to us. So Ave wanted transportation, did a'e? 
Uf course ^ve should have it! An army truck was lea%ing for 
Athens soon. 'We had his permission to go on it. No, we didn’t 
need any papers or passes. Just teU the officer out in the ante- 
room that the general said we were to go on the truck to Athens. 

e went out and told the officers. They looked puzzled. They 
t^ed to offier officers. Then they told us the truck had left tiro 
oms ago. They rvere sorr>', but that ^vas the last truck going to 
^vouldn’t be any more. Not tonight or tomorrow 
either Maybe later in the ^^•eek, if_if nothing happened. AVe 
a^ked to see the general again. They told us they ^v■ere sorrj^ but 

toffight be back 

foo^^^nl bke some dinner too, but the 

peonle like^h^ apparently ivas resen-ed for generals and 

remembered tl 1 =^">-bere. Then Atherton 

■ivar he had ^ °°ce^vhen he was do^\'n in Greece before the 

at the Cecil ^ ™ an engineer ^v•ho lived 

been badly weckedb>4r T 

“"-j got up ,hu euiieeCs qua“ri'”"''"‘ 

iust like engineer’s rooms at the Cecil was 

t”® T »' Saint Nicholas on top of the 

wS ta an t**- ^ r" “ sot inside and shut the Lr wc 

sia Bm r*’ ’ ‘’““"g “ town ™th its four wails still 
"tianwhosnoket" “ a " * 'tomb-damagcd hotel a 

owu was sitting ^fLt rfffi 

music on a radio and a - Emplace hstemng to soft orchestra 
He had water bniV e’ ^^ngs, one of Lamb’s essays, 

'wth that tone v ^ ^ bttle alcohol stove and he asked us, 

omtea,XmS:Hro:? 
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I wanted to say, “You don’t have a sirloin steak hidden away 
anywhere, do you?” But I didn’t, because the engineer was 
Atherton’s friend, not mine. So we sat and drank tea, and w^hen 
he brought out some English cookies I guess all of us acted as if 
we had never seen cookies before and thought the thing to do 
w'as to make a sandwich of half a dozen and jam them aU in our 
mouths at one time. But the Greek engineer pretended not to 
notice. Soon he and Atherton w'ere talking about Lamb and mid- 
Victorian poetry and then about Nietzsche. And that’s how we 
got around finally to that irrelevant subject of the war, which 
was being fought almost outside this man’s windows. 

He said the people of Patras hoped to be occupied by the 
Germans because they didn’t have any feelings about the Ger- 
mans. They hated the Italians and they’d fight until hell froze 
over if they were just fighting the Italians. But not many Greeks 
wanted to fight the Germans. It w'asn’t that they were any more 
afraid of the Germans. Not that. It was simply that they had no 
quarrel \sith the Germans. Germany was a long way off geo- 
graphically. Also the Greeks had a great admiration for German 
thoroughness and German discipline and the German way of 
life. 

‘Y^ou don’t mean the Nazi way of life, do you?” Atherton 
asked, disgustedly. 

The engineer said he did. He talked for an hour about how 
''V’ise Hider had been in setting up an economic scheme that 
wasn’t based on gold, and then he expounded a lot of other pro- 
Nazi arguments. 

Atherton ans^vered him, point by point. But he failed to con- 
vert the engineer. 

I began to understand ^s'hy Greece was falling so quickly. The 
countr)' must be lacking in unity of thought and unity of purpose 
just as much as France and a lot of other countries had been. 

^Vhile Atherton and the engineer went on talking I looked over 
the hundreds of books that jammed the little hotel room. The 
engineer was very' catholic in Itis tastes. He had read everything 
from Sinclair Letsts to the Koran, but he seemed to specialize 
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in the field dominated by Nietzsche. Perhaps that was the clue 
to why he thought as he did. 

thW^ 

gs We told the engmeer we had to find some way to get out 

friend ‘Prickly. He picked up a telephone and caUed a 

Ae fitt t TT ^ telephone operating. It was 

asked ^ 

Tn VO. for his number, “Can we get Athens 

was a mil ; his fLd, who 

five o’ el 1 °^ ^ocutive, about trains, and he found out that at 

Patra.! ft'™ j ^ train would be loaded at the 

SSh Tf Greek soldiexs for 

oi^rf down the gulf and 

train^me tn ^ station before the 

ourselves abTard!^^ ^ couldn’t smuggle 

wthL^rrsl^dSiCLIf ftTa^ The place was jammed 

secreTAbo.?fi ^ of pzoph in on its 

t P'^Ued in. Ten coaches, old, 

locorti” Z ^ ^ 

communications J ^ headed toward Athens and 

the peoole It w .t . ^ hungry animals as all the rest of 

cigneis The onl teU that we were for- 

inthe dark was / fi 7 mistaken for foreigners there 

- OrS wr on that train juTt the way 

found two s^^ ’‘veil m spite of Atherton’s game leg. We 

White and HiU andTtri pJ^oe taken, 

seat across the aisle W ^f three places. Atherton got a 

good luck and listening to th ™ grinning over our 

tile platform The ... ^ of battle going on out on 

™- '“*”8 “<1 fightmg was betog Le ™U, a 
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vehemence that might have terrified enemy troops if it had been 
directed against them. Finally the train got started. There were 
about seven hundred men aboard, which you’d agree was a lot 
for ten cars if you knew the size of those Greek coaches. 

The sun came up in a burst of red splendor as we were being 
shunted around the railroad yards. Finally we really got under 
way. Hill and I spread a map on our legs and studied the route. 
The tracks followed the very edge of the Gulf of Corinth all the 
way. We couldn’t see the other shore of the gulf at Patras, but 
we knew that the Germans were in possession over there, just 
out of sight. The map showed that the farther we went the more 
the gulf narrowed down, until it ended at Corinth in nothing 
but a canal. A trainman came through, and we asked him when 
we would get to Corinth. He said, “With luck, in about fifteen 
hours.” That meant we were going to average exactly eight 
miles an hour. 

The train was full, and we weren’t scheduled to make any 
stops, but every time we hit a town, which was every few miles, 
we stopped anyway. The engineer couldn’t help it. Soldiers, 
when they saw the train coming, swarmed onto the tracks, wav- 
ing their arms. Some of them hadn’t thrown away their guns 
yet, so they waved them too. When the engineer put on his 
brakes rather than mow down a whole Greek regiment, the 
panicky soldiers clamored to get aboard. Now they were fight- 
ing just like the soldiers at Patras. Finally the train started up. 
Men were hanging onto the steps and some were even sitting on 
the roofs of the cars. The train looked like a ship covered with 
barnacles. That same thing happened at each to^s^l. Then we 
began to realize why it was going to take fifteen hours to go a 
hundred and twenty miles. Fifteen hours would get us into 
Corinth just after dusk. We would be going along the edge of 
the gulf all day long. Each hour we would be getting nearer to 
German territory, because of the way the gulf narrowed dorvn. 
We thought of all those things as we stared out the 'windo\v. 

That trip in peacetime must be the most delightful, the most 
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scenic in the whole world. The cliffs are high. They drop straight 
down from the tracks to the sea. A drop of several hundred feet, 
d at the bottom there’s the smooth blue water of the gulf. The 

map s owed that we would never be out of sight of that smooth 
blue water. 

“It’s going to be a lovely trip,” HiU said. 

^ew what he meant, and so did the others. Any minute 
ow erman planes might come over from the other shore and 
P y us a call. After all, our train was a natural for a plane. The 

livln ^ hanging onto the platforms were 

h^g advertisements that this was a troop train. And there was 

° 11°^ ^ plane from flying right alongside the train and 
giving us all guns. > 

what a n things we were all thinking, and then I thought, 

gulf side of I'cTrt ' 

“It looks l^e today’s the day,” White said. 

“I ml didn’t understand, 

went on grindy^^^ probably really get it,” White 

poker,” mi sugges” anything about it, let’s play 

notto tWnk^nf three of us tried 

have any chins window. We didn’t 

hook TwS fm black note- 

terial for twsple?:: ^ -- 

that every newsL^ magazine articles, and the book 

play long but to write some day. We didn’t 

some astronomical ^ stakes, and Russell had 

if you knew what chalked up in his book. Astronomical 

remember who salaries are. Later we tried to 

destm^^ but those poker win- 
dow while Hill wac ^ looking out the win- 

facing toward thp r ^ another entry in his notebook. I was 
car o the train. We were in the next to the 
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last car. The first thing I saw was the wing of the plane. The men 
in that last car could have reached out and touched it, it was 
so close. But no one did, because just then the plane’s machine 
gun started to bark out its nasty message. 

I never saw men move so quickly. And so instinctively. No one 
had ever told us what to do if we were riding in a train and an 
airplane started machine-gunning us. But we knew without any 
lessons. 

White and Hill were next to the aisle, and they fell onto the 
floor first. Then a lot of fellows from the other side of the car fell 
on top of them. I was last man. The plane was just about 
opposite our window when we aU got settled there in the aisle. I 
kept thinking, what a target I am with my head buried but with 
my tail sticking right up in the air! 

The rattle of the machine gun lasted for about seven seconds. 
That was long enough for the pilot to go the whole length of the 
train and give every one of the cars a good dose of lead. Then the 
plane roared off to make a big circle and come back again. 

About that time the train stopped with a jerk. Windows on the 
far side were thrown open. Hundreds of Greek soldiers dived 
through them. I saw Atherton go out head first. 

White was quite a way under me, but I could hear him holler- 
“I’ve been shot. I’ve been shot.” 

By the time the plane had lined up for its next visit there 
wasn’t anyone left in the car but the three of us. Hill and I tried 
to carry White out before we got a second blasting. But he was 
heavy. His right thigh was useless. There were three bicycles on 
the vestibule of the car. We were having our troubles. We were 
both standing up, with White’s arms around our shoulders, when 
the car got its second dose. Somehow the sprinkle of bullets missed 
us that time. 

While the plane was circling around again we got White under 
the train. It was impossible to follow the Greek soldiers up into 
the woods, because the hill leading away from the tracks was so 
steep and White was so heavy. 

By the time the Messerschnutt came back for its third visita- 
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tion the three of us were hugging the gravel and ties under the 

Car. 

^ God-damned heU 

God-darerNa" w^om? bastard! The 

alif^st^lh^^'" opinions were drowned out by a roar that 

072 XtT a heavy bomb 

on the nght of way a couple of hundred yards behind the train. 

There W 'vere flying through the air. 

nothb^ bl ^ There was 

Z ' ul -^dbed had been. 

pilot dronnefl 2 7” two. If the 

be hidinff2fl^ wouldn’t save us to 

White wls • ^ the gravel and gritted my teeth, 

slw begrn! ™ sL the 

be^22brrrL2* alongside the train. Now the machine gun 

th2ghth2:Lor^^^^ 

ripped through a tie 7, " 
heads so close we could feel th^h Tf 

past us now It was ■. i • ^ ^^^t ^'’om it. But the plane was 

breathe again. We could s”* T ""'t 

»uid lift L I,,: „; *>' “p- w= 

When ttio 1 Pm the cmders and gravel. 

because wV re^b™ 

seconds of fire init a d machine-gun belt only has twenty 
of punishment by this"2^ twenty seconds 

roarofLLSl^Hi?a7rf"^,f Panicky and started off with a 
in time. ^ ^ White out between the wheels just 

side the c2^2e2eTer2^^‘^ wounded in- 

again. because we never saw that train 

ght of way was sprinkled with men who had jumped 
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or been shot off the tops of the cars and with others who had 
dragged themselves out of the cars and then had collapsed. 

Anyway, after the train left we had a problem of what to do 
with White. He was in great pain. We finally ripped a shutter 
off a house near the tracks and used that for a stretcher. Then we 
carried him up the steep hillside to a highway. There wasn’t any 
traffic moving, just as the military people had said. But Hill and I 
walked in opposite directions down the road and finally one of us 
found a broken-down R.A.F. truck. The driver said yes, he’d 
take us all in to Corinth if we could help him get the truck going. 
It took about an hour. 

Hundreds of Greek soldiers from the train were still up in the 
woods, some of them in the tops of trees and others hiding under 
rocks. A lot of them were screaming like mad. We never could 
figure out why. 

A short distance down the road we picked up half a dozen 
Greeks who had been wounded. Some had shattered legs or arms, 
and some had machine-gun bullets through their heads or shoul- 
ders and were in bad shape, but the worst victim of all was a man 
nearly fifty years old who kept screaming for his mother. He Just 
lay on top of the truck screaming the word “Mother.” When a 
British ambulance went by we stopped it and asked the driver 
to look at this man, because his screams were driving us almost 
crazy. We helped undress the fellow, but the ambulance driver 
couldn’t find a mark on him anywhere. Still, nothing would make 
him stop screaming. We figured out that he had probably fallen 
from the top of one of the cars and had had a brain concussion. 

On the way into Corinth my right leg felt as if it were asleep 
and I kept pounding it. Finally I had Hill pull it a few times to 
loosen the cramped muscles. Since it didn’t seem to do any good, 

I just tried to forget it. Somehow I never thought about being 
shot. I guess I was too damned tired to think. And besides, things 
kept happening to keep a man from thinking very much. Like the 
return visit of that damned Nazi plane. We were about half an 
hour along the road when someone yelled, “Christ! Here he 
comes 1” 
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a thicket off 

fipl^ w ’ jumped out and started across the 

truck . h ^ ^6e Greeks on the 

^vith tkP H themselves went off into the thicket 

badlv fti Greek soldiers -wounded so 

■\Vhitp TT^ ^ ^ truck. And then there was 

of a lot f" shutter was on top 

at aU hen truck had no top. There tvas nothing 

CO W f the plane. It w J 

co^g lower ^d lower. We tried to lift the shutter. 

Leave me h^erl” ^ that. 

there^'on running off and leaving White lying 

our heads hi com "&ht. So tve buried 

behind and v-aited. IPs c^ 'vounded men had left 

head. Especiallv m f always tvant to hide your 

his eyes open and ^ii T ^ t^ewspaperman, -svho ought to keep 
as it came dotvn Filahv it ^ of a noise 

be almost touching o^ baclT’X 

thing to happen I ttin u ^ there waitmg for some- 

bomb or whether he’ll ^ 'vhether he’ll just drop a 

again. But he didn’t do eiSer^^ God-damned machine gun 

Gr^ c^L^ack Ind"^ “ the 

Stand on the runnintr again. The driver told me to 

to say. He had tn q>i ^cause he had something he wanted 

a fine thing, but only when thJre’c bravery’s 

fnends were iust ctiVi-- ^ ^ some sense to it. You and yom 

happens again you ma ^ uecks out for no good reason. If it 

Jiot by staying mth them^Yo, ' T™"'"* *™“ geltins Ut 

you can’t save them ” ' might as weU save yourselves if 

Then he told all of us m t 

thought the plane -^vonla k x ^ sharp lookout because he 
p ^sould be following us aU the way to Corinth. 
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We should hammer on the roof of the cab to warn him if we 
saw it again. It was only about ten minutes before we did see it. 
It was coming right down at us again. We all ran into a field. All 
except White and the poor Greeks who couldn’t move either. I 
saw White pull his coat over his head as we left. 

There weren’t any trees in the field this time, and we just 
crouched behind a stone wall. The driver said it was a good safe 
hide-out. But I didn’t feel at all right inside. I could see the truck 
through a hole in the wall. White and the other wounded men 
looked as if they were dead already. I was sorry I had left them 
in spite of all the driver had said. The driver was right, but I felt 
mean and selfish. I felt that I’d always be ashamed of running 
away hke that, even though I couldn’t have done anybody any 
good by staying on top of the truck. The R.A.F. driver was ng t 
beside me. He pulled out his service pistol and got it ready for use. 
We were only a few feet from the truck. If the plane skimmed 
over it again the way it had done last time, a good sman 
could plant a buUet where it might hurt. I remembered the auto- 
matic that King Peter’s bodyguard had given us. I yanked it ou 
of my pocket. I know I couldn’t have hit the broad side of a bam 
then, because I was shaking all over, but it gave me som 
strength to tighten my fingers around the little gun. 

The plane didn’t come down so low this time. T e^ pi 
seemed to be losing interest in the tmck. In a ew more nun 

we were on our way again. . , 

That R.A.F. driver was really a fine person. He tned so 
not to jostle White around when the road got rough, 
every time we did hit a bump Leigh screamed in ^ 

driver winced as much as the rest of us did when e ear 
screams. We kept giving White drinks of cognac to dull p • 
Halfway to Corinth another tmck was waitmg for o . 

They switched the gasoline cans, and we trans erre ^ 
wounded men. The first track driver said he had to um a 
now and go back to Patras. We shook hands j 

I had a Grange feeling that he was in for trouble. That s why I 
pumped his hand so hard and said, “Happy sai ng . 
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Hope yw^canta^ couple of lives today. We’re damned grateful, 
you can save your own on the way back.” 

off SoSfH'f *cn he was 

pSrl ^ ^ ever reached 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Bombs and Hospitals 


T . . 

J-His CHAPTER is going to be difficult to write. It will be difficult 
for many people to read too. 

If I can put down the things I saw and heard and smelled that 
afternoon in Corinth, Greece, just as they happened, it will give 
you a fair picture of what war really is when .it comes to a town 
lihe Corinth. But I doubt if many people in America want to 
know what war reaUy is when it comes to a town like Corinth, 
because they may realize that Corinth in many ways is not much 
different than Darien, Connecticut, or Middletown, Indiana, or 
a lot of other American towns. And that may lead to other 
thoughts. 

Anyway, Corinth was a sleepy little place on the afternoon of 
April twenty-sixth. People were doing just the same things in 
Corinth they were doing in Darien and Middletown. They were 
having lunch and some of them were reading novels and some of 
them were tending shop. All of them were trying to pretend that 
nothing was likely to happen to disturb what they were doing 
right then. 
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caked blood and that there were two neat holes right through the 
cloth. So that was why my right leg had felt asleep and stiff ! 

We had been in bed just forty-three minutes when the visitors 
arrived. It sounded as if there were at least ten or fifteen of them. 
When they started dropping their bombs the Belvidere shook hke 
I once saw a big pine tree shake in a New England hurricane. 
Glass from the broken windows flew aU over the place. I ran out 
into the hall. So did a girl in the opposite room. We bumped into 
each other. She started jabbering in Greek about the raid. She 
seemed to be afraid the roof was going to collapse on us because 
we were on the top floor. 

She was one of the prettiest girls I’d seen in all the Balkans. 
Even the expression of terror on her face didn t detract from her 
beauty. We had been standing there almost a full minute dodging 
falling plaster and pieces of glass when I suddenly saw a new 
expression cross her face. There was a little lull in the bombing. 
Now she suddenly realized that she had been talking to a com- 
pletely nude man. She gave a little scream and dashed back into 
her room. I had forgotten myself all about the proprieties. I really 
hadn’t realized I was naked. And anyway it wasn’t anything to 
get hysterical about. But I was shivering with cold, so I went back 
and put on some clothes, and we all checked out of the Belvidere 
without even paying our bill for the forty-three minutes of rest, 
because the whole hotel staff had fled. 

I was worried about White and the hospital, because hospitals 
are so often targets in air raids, and we wandered down^ there. 
Now we could see what the planes were aiming at. A train had 
apparently just pulled into the depot. Every car had a red cross 
painted on the roof. The Stukas were screaming down and drop- 
ping incendiary bombs smack on tlie crosses. There must have 
been about thirty cars. Even though we were more than half a 
mile away we could hear the screaming of the wounded men who 
were being killed and cremated inside those twenty or thirty cars. 
We could also hear little explosions when the air wasnt full of 
bigger noises like the noise wings make in a power dive. We de- 
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It was foolish for them to bring most of those charred bodies to 
the hospital, because they had no life left in them. It only made 
the nurses vomit, and that made them less able than ever to do 
anything for the bodies that still had a spark of life left in them. 
I suppose wrapping bandages around stumps of legs and pieces 
of arms and split-open heads keeps the dirt out and does some 
good. But it all seemed so futile. Here were hundreds of am- 
putation jobs, but there was no one to do any amputating. Here 
were hundreds of wounds that needed to be sterihzed, treated, 
probed, but there were no doctors to do any of those things. Here 
were men who should have been given narcotics, because there is 
some limit to the suffering a human being can bear. But that 
handful of nurses just went on tying clean white cloths around 
filthy, tom human flesh. 

I know it doesn’t sound pretty. WeU, it wasn’t pretty. It made 
me damned sick inside my stomach. It made Hill say he guessed 
he’d walk around and try to find some way to get White out of 
town, because there wouldn’t be a chance in the world of getting 
any more attention for a man who had merely been shot up a 
little with machine-gun bullets. But I wanted to stay. I thought 
I might be of some help. I did carry a few stretchers into the hos- 
pital and a few dead bodies out of the hospital. I did what I 
could to help keep up the morale and courage of those girls in 
their uniforms which weren’t lettuce crisp and white any longer. 
But I guess maybe my real motive in staying there was to see if I 
could take it. Anyway, whatever it was, that afternoon in Corinth, 
Greece, I really found out something firsthand about war and the 
results of war and the price of war. 

As fast as the stretchers arrived, the victims were rolled off onto 
the floor of the reception room, and then the stretcher-bearers 
were sent back for more. The room was soon two deep with 
bodies. For an hour, about all the nurses and interns could do 
was to try to keep the victims sorted out. They took a quick look 
at a man, and if he was dead or they decided he didn’t have a 
chance, they made a motion with their thumbs, and someone 
hauled the victim out into the courtyard. Before long the court- 
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these victims of his. Yes, and listening to the moans, which cut 
deep into the soul of anyone who stood there helpless, the way I 
did. Death rattles? The courtyard echoed with death rattles. 
Death rattles are not pleasant things to hear. 

In some ways the smell was worse than the noise. AU Corinth 
was permeated with the smell of burning human flesh. Human 
flesh bums with a sickening sweet smell. It’s a smell you never 
forget. I tried to breathe through my mouth so I wouldn’t have to 
get that stench up my nose. It was just like the smell at the 
Dunning Insane Asylum fire. That was in Chicago, back in the 
twenties. It was my first big newspaper story. A lot of lunatics 
had been trapped in a dining room and cremated. This smeU in 
Corinth was just like that smell at Dunning. But you could take 
a taxi and get away from the smell back in Dunning. Here in 
Corinth we couldn’t get away from it. The smell seeped into every 
comer of the city. Even after we left Corinth the smell seemed to 
follow us. 

Maybe I would have stayed on in Corinth if there had been 
anything helpful to do, but we were all just in the way. There 
wasn’t room left in the hospital for the people who were trying 
to work there. And I didn’t even know how to make a simple 
bandage. Therefore, I joined Hill and Atherton in the hunt for 
some way of getting White on to another hospital where we could 
get attention for him. We wanted to go to Athens, of course. 
Finally we found a young R.A.F. officer who ■wanted to go there, 
too. He went out to try to beg a tmck from someone. 

It was almost twilight now. The Stukas had gone home. The 
pilots by now were probably sitting around their mess hall con- 
gratulating one another on a job well done. Twenty or thirty 
carloads of men set on fire. Hundreds of Greek soldiers who 
^vouldn’t ever fire another rifle at the enemy again. Neat ^\'ork. 
You pull a lever and that’s all there is to it. Science takes care of 
the rest. The progress of civilization has made aU these wonders 
possible. Ciwlizadon, isn’t it grand? You pull a lever and you 
cremate twenty or thirty carloads of your fcllo^v human beings. 
And I used to get furious, when I was a poultry farmer in New 
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were •within half a mile of the batteries. They couldn’t be enemy 
planes, because they had already passed two or three of those gun 
nests and nothing had happened. 

Then the show began! Some alert guimer woke up. He began 
firing point blank at the squadron. Then e'very gun within miles 
started going off. But it was too late. Now the squadron was 
o'ver the bridge. The bridge that connected the Peloponnesos 
•with the Greek mainland. Now they were unloading. I thought I 
saw pieces of the bridge fly into the air and nearly hit the planes. 
I did see the bombers go on over the Corinth Canal and let the 
rest of their cargo drop where it would do the most harm. I also 
saw them drop a few odd bombs on the burning hospital cars. 
Then they climbed fast into the clouds and went back home. 

The R.A.F. officer said this last raid had cooked our goose. 
We couldn’t get to Athens now because the only bridge over to 
the mainland was destroyed. We decided to head for Argos. 
Argos is about the largest to'wn in the Peloponnesos. It’s a long 
way south from Corinth. We all figured that things would be 
quiet down there. He knew that Argos had a hospital, and he 
thought maybe it had a doctor. Maybe we could get some atten- 
tion there, as long as the war hadn’t progressed that far south. 
We got a nurse in the Corinth hospital to let us take a cot ■with a 
spring on it and we used that as a stretcher for Leigh White. We 
started off while it was still light and we had the road to our- 
selves. We had to go slowly because of the bumps and White’s 
pain. 

As soon as it got dark we found we were in a caravan of hun- 
dreds of British lorries. Huge lorries. Lorries packed with Anzac 
troops. Where they suddenly came from I don t know. When we 
got on a bill we could look back and see the road black with the 
parade of British lorries. It suddenly da\vned on us what was 
happening. The British were evacuating Greece! These were 
some of the three hundred thousand soldiers who had been sent 
up from the Middle East to help the Greeks and the Yugosla'vs. 
This was the army Pappas had told us about when he was up in 
Belgrade. But now they were in flight. They were heading south 
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forty-one thousand, some said thirty-nine thousand, but they 
all agreed that there were just two full divisions. And when I 
told them about our figures of one hundred, then two hundred, 
and then three hrmdred thousand, they just laughed. 

I was stunned. Probably just as stunned as the Yugoslavs 
■^vere when they learned the grim truth. I know, because later I 
talked to some Yugoslav General Staff officers in Cairo. They 
told me how stunned they had been. They told me they had 
believed the officially-denied-but-unofficially-confirmed stories 
that were sent up to Belgrade about the British strength in planes 
and men. 

Forty thousand. No wonder we hadn’t seen any British help 
arrive for the Yugoslavs. No wonder Yugoslavia was able to hold 
out only ten days. And no wonder what was left of the British 
Expeditionary Force was fleeing now toward the sea. Even three 
hundred thousand men with a real air force would have had 
a tough job holding back that sea of men and machines that 
I had seen sweeping down like a ■wild cascade from Germany 
through Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria into Yugosla'via and 
Greece. Forty or fifty thousand against millions of German 
soldiers who had no other job on their hands at the moment 


than to take the Balkans at all costs. 

The last part of that drive was tough. The R.A.F. officer 
^vas ha\mg a lot of trouble keeping the truck on the road. 

“I didn’t want to teU you,” he said, “but the only reason they 
let me take this piece of junk was because it had been con- 
demned. The two front wheels point in opposite directions and 
the front axle is broken. I hope we make it. But if we don t, 
I don’t ^vant you to think it’s because I can t drive. 

After what ive’d been through already that day a little thing 
like an automobile accident wouldn’t have bothered any of us 
very much, but the road was almost as full of curves as those 
roads back in Bosnia and Serbia, and part of the way we were 
going through steep hills, so that the officer had a real job on 
his hands. 

As we got near Argos our way was lighted by bright red flames 
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went to sleep. The hospital must have been full of fleas, because 
it was their bites that woke me up. I looked at my watch. I had 
been asleep just ten minutes. Then I heard the sound that kept 
me from going to sleep again that night and that still makes real 
sleep impossible. It was nothing but the whimpering of a child. 
The low, muffled whimpering of a child with its face buried in 
a pillow. But that little voice will always be the symbol of war 
to me. I guess it got inside of me so deeply because I was so 
exhausted that night. I think all the misery of war was wrapped 
up m that child’s whimpering. When a nurse came by flashing 
a torch around the room I got up on one elbow and saw where 
the voice came from. She was about five years old. A pretty 
child, with jet black hair. But there wasn’t anything pretty about 
her right arm. It hung in black, tattered shreds. Just as if the 
hand had been chewed off by some animal. I had seen far 
worse sights a few hours before in Corinth. Some day I may 
forget those charred bodies in Corinth. But I shall never forget 
the arm of that little girl who lay in the same hospital with me 
in Argos. And I’m afraid that her whimpering will always pound 
through my brain. Afraid? No, I’m glad, because I know that 
as long as I hear that whimpering I shall be aware of what war 
really is. And that seems important to me. 

I called the nurse over. “What,” I asked, “does she say?” 

“She sobs for her mother,” the nurse answered me, rather 
coldly. She had to be cold. I knew that. I knew that if she wasn’t 
cold and hard she’d have to run from all this refuse of war. 

“Can’t you send for the mother?” I asked naively. 

“No, the whole family was snuffed out in the raid. AH except 
this one.” 

So I tried to bury my head in my arms. I even put my fingers 
in my ears so I wouldn’t hear. But those cowardly tricks didn’t 
work. I still heal'd. Some time along about morning I dozed off 
for a few minutes. But I was glad to wake up again, because 
during those few minutes pieces of human bodies swirled around 
in my mind’s eye, like pieces of glass swirl around when you 
twist a kaleidoscope. 
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to help them carry the patients out on their cots. Most of them 
were Anzac soldiers. We put them down the street a way, under 
some trees. 

Then we got a little jittery ourselves and jumped into a slit 
trench just behind the hospital. All the nurses were in there, 
and a lot of Greek- soldiers. The trench was about ten feet deep 
and just about as wide as a man. The planes were all Stukas, 
and they were landing those bombs right where they wanted to 
land them. This was worse than the Srpski Kralj bombing, 
because we could actually see the planes as they drove at us. I 
remember the first one that came down. Its wings were screech- 
mg, but that wasn’t enough. It had a siren too, just in case the 
screeching didn’t impress us. I don’t know how many thousand 
feet high it was when it started, but it was just a dot in the sky. 
Then the noise began and the dot got bigger and bigger. I 
lay curled up on the bottom of the trench watching, Atherton 
was beside me. 

“It’s got our number,” Atherton said. 

I couldn’t say anything. I was too busy watching and listening. 
The plane was driving its noise right into my brain. Just the 
■way a hammer drives a nail into a block of wood. I could feel 
the noise splitting my head into two pieces. Down, down, down. 
Right at us. Then I heard another noise, and I knew it was the 
bomb coming. Someone had told me the bomb itself travels 
faster than the noise. That’s a lie. You hear the noise first. I 
heard it. And I knew the bomb was coming right after it. Right 
at the slit trench. Right at Atherton and me. I stuck my head 
down and tried to force it into the dirt on the bottom of the 
trench. Then I heard the bomb land. It landed ten feet away 
from the trench. Right on top of a garage full of trucks. I 
looked up in time to see pieces of the trucks flying over our 
heads. The air was full of pieces of tires and wheels and roofing. 

Atherton and I were both taking a deep breath when we 
heard the second plane diving down. He was headed right for us 
too.^ Only he was coming faster than the other one. I ducked 
again. I heard the bomb land. It seemed even closer. Then some- 
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And why had the weather been perfect during the Yugoslav 
war, and then stormy when we were fighting our way down the 
Adriatic and wanted good weather, and now so perfect again? 
The German pilots for three days had had just the kind of a 
sky all pilots pray for. 

We suddenly remembered White and we started running for 
the X-ray man’s house. On the way we saw the whole family 
racing up the street toward us. We tried to stop them to ask 
where White was, but they were panicky. They had blankets 
under their arms, and one of them had an antique clock. They 
ran right past us without stopping. When we got to their home 
we realized what had upset them. Bombs had landed all around 
the place. The olive tree and the lemon tree were flat on the 
ground. Everything in the house, even the antique X-ray 
machinery, was smashed. The green grass I had enjoyed smelling 
was covered with rubble now. There was no trace of White, but 
a man across the street made us understand that he had seen 
White being taken to the private clinic of the doctor who was 
supposed to be attached to the hospital that was now in ruins. 

We finally found the clinic all right, but I wish we never had, 
because out in front on the sidewalk lay what had once been a 
man. We heard him before we saw him. But this time the sight 
was worse than the sound. His screams turned your blood cold, 
but wait until I tell you what he looked like. Both his hands had 
been blown off at the wrists. One leg was in shreds. A piece of 
shrapnel had ripped open his stomach, and a yard or two of his 
intestines were hanging out. He also had blood gushing from 
his head and foaming from his mouth. Yet he screamed. He 
sereamed like a maniac. Not just a noise, but words. Words 
that he kept repeating over and over and over again. 

“We’re dead, Atherton,” I said, grabbing onto his arm to 
steady myself. “We’re dead and we’re in hell. This isn’t Greece, 
this is hell!” 

I wasn’t trying to say something clever. I meant it. I really 
thought as I looked down at that poor piece of a man that we 
must be in hell. Maybe it was the blow on the back of my own 
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“Side the myself.^ An>Hvay, when we got 
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We hadn’t seen Hill f ^ sivaUowed it. Then Atherton 
u ong time and that we had better 
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look for him. We found him in the basement air-raid shelter. 
Then I remembered that Leigh White had been worried about 
leaving his passport and all his papers in the hospital and I went 
back to look for them. Someone had moved two or three of the 
wounded Anzac soldiers back into what was left of the hospital, 
but there was no one taking care of them. One of them saw 
me and hollered to get some help and get them out again, 
because the hospital was on fire. It really wasn’t, but flames 
from the burning R.A.F. truck were spewing up and it looked 
as if the hospital might go any minute. I ran down to the main 
street and got some British officers to help me carry the cots. 

After that I went back to the shelter to rest and then remem- 
bered I still hadn’t found White’s passport, and so I returned 
to the hospital and was just walking through the corridor of 
that shell of a building when a bomb landed right outside the 
front door. The repercussion, the rush of ^air through the cor- 
ridor, picked me right off my feet, like a gale picks up a leaf, 
and the next thing I knew I had been thrown against a car 
parked out in the hospital yard. 

My nerve was completely gone now. I was all through. I got 
down to the air-raid shelter and told Atherton to keep an eye on 
me because I felt* strange. The thing that finally sent me off 
■were the noises down in that cellar. They had brought the 
screaming man there, but no one was paying any attention to 
him. The morphine apparently hadn’t had any effect on him. 

I asked an intern who knew English what those words were he 
kept screaming. I recognized them as the same words he had 
been saying all day. 

“He’s trying,” the intern explained, “to get his hands into 
his pocket to get some Greek money. That’s why he thrashes 
his arms around. But of course he doesn’t have any hands. He’s 
hollering to someone to take his money and go to a chemist 
shop and get him some aspirin to stop the funny feeling in his 
head.” 

I began to have a funny feeling in my own head. 

Then I saw a child lying beside me with only a stump of a 
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>-“8 anything for her 
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eoodtv and knapsacks together we said 

good-by to the Anzaes. The Australian walked to the door ,vith 


deep Lt ^ tomorrow,” he said, in his 

^ desert my pal Jack, 

or two to fve b-t a day 

him If I left k ^ tonight. He’s got lead aU through 

got to stick by^X?slv 

to mv famllv f -i -r ' fellows, how about taking a letter 
write letters trffw ^ Germans let their prisoners 
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ield so little of lifelnd"^ hospital in the cellar that 

We felt rotten inc'ri n of horror. We felt like cowards, 

just leeches. Rennrf ' ^^eren’t soldiers. We were 

death and suffe^g.^ Th™^ headlines out of aU this 

started to plod nn tn ^ ^ thinking about as we 

banging a^vay at Arras^ The Nazi planes were still 

Argos, which was sufferin do^vn in the valley. 

suffering today the tortures of the damned. 
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Evacuation from Greece 


W. couldn’t even rejiember when it was ^ve had last 
eaten, but it seemed like months ago, so that \vhen we passed a 
Greek bakery on the Avay to the mountain, the ^varm smell of 
bread in an oven made us forget that ■we’d better hurry'. The 
three of us stood in front of tire bakery just breathing in lungs 
full of tile hot air. Food 'was as scarce here in Argos as every’- 
'vhcrc else. The owner of the bakery came out and asked if 'vc 
'vere Americans or English, and when we said ^ve ^v’cre boOi, 
he grinned. Tlien he glanced around to be sure no one %vas 
looking and slipped us a large loaf. When \s’c finally got to the 
mountaintop ^ve split it into three chunks and started in on it. 
It was ^vhitc bread. The first wliitc bread any of us had seen 
in months. Even before the Balkan War began there ^vasn’t 
an\ white bread. Some of those countries in southeastern Europe 
hada I had white bread for a year or two. 

Its a common sight In countries like Rumania and Hungary’ 
to sec a pciisani going down the street with a loaf of bread under 
one arm. Occ.-isionally he pnlk off a chunk and stuffs it into his 
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and o^ns I used ™ 

more. No sirloin st. I ^ any 
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people in the world sit vli ° all the 
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intelligent as they were b we be as 
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going to the army who ^ “ the whole 

could be decided fust as v won? The L^sues today 

cities, while the people sa/^ planes bomb empty 

would be Ln wS '-tched. Then there 

and children with arms a ri sticking out of their bellies 

Those are the thinT^ °ff- 

gs was thinking as I looked down into the 
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valley where Argos lay. Hill and Atherton had gone to sleep, and 
I might have gone to sleep too if I hadn’t felt ants crawling on 
my arms. I started to move to some antless spot, l?ut the activity 
of those thousands of crawling black insects suddenly fascinated' 
me. They were building a new home. I could pick out those who 
were directing the job and the ones who were doing transport 
duty and then the actual construction gangs. They were working 
in perfect harmony. In clocklike rhythm. With Ford assembly 
line efficiency. They reminded me of the German army I had 
seen in Rumania and Bulgaria. Hitler’s generals must have stud- 
ied ants, I thought. But the difference was that German efficiency 
had death and destruction as its sole object. The labor and effi- 
ciency of these ants was directed toward construction. Toward 
making the life of their community more pleasant, more com- 
fortable. Toward building houses and roads. I looked closely to 
see if any of them were killing one another over such questions 
as who should have this or that piece of territory. Maybe there 
were battles going on, but I couldn’t see any. Ants. We step on 
them. But maybe, I thought, after we intelligent humans wipe 
one another completely off the face of the earth with our guns 
and our planes and our other products of intelligence and civili- 
zation, the ants will still be here, building and constructing. 

This may sound like schoolboy moralizing to you, but I’m 
telling you just what went through my head, that’s all. And my 
head was pretty sick after that day down in the valley. 

Anyway, it was a good thing those ants kept me awake, be- 
cause otherwise I might not have seen and "heard the planes 
just over the other side of the mountain. They were sailing high 
over a peaceful country valley. I shook Hill and Atherton. They 
were annoyed at being awakened. 

“Planes!” I yelled. " 

“So what?” Hill said sleepily. “They won’t bomb three men 
on top of a mountain.” 

But something about that squadron of a dozen or twenty 
planes fascinated me. They look different from other war planes. 

I realize now that it was because they were the first fleet of trans- 
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foiatrTh“;r„re°v “ ” p'*“ 
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with their bombing and machine-gunning there wasn’t a single 
truck in the convoy in workable enough condition to carry the 
wounded to a hospital and the dead to a morgue. 

And now there were parachutists in the neighborhood ! 

Hill was the freshest of the three of us and he said he’d run 
back to say good-by to White and see if he was all right. Atherton 
Went off to try to rent, buy, or steal three bicycles. While I stood 
waiting for them I saw a tough-looking Australian soldier eying 
me. Finally he called to a Greek gendarme, and they came over 
and arrested me. I was arrested, they said, as a fifth columnist. 
A foreign agent. I showed them my passport, but it didn’t 
impress them. Finally I got angry. Damned angry! 

“Listen,” I said to the tough Australian, “I’ve been hauling 
your wounded Anzac soldiers in and out of that bombed hospital 
all day. I risked my life a couple of tunes to save some of your 
Australian buddies. Now for Christ sake stop this nonsense and 
call off your bloodhound. I’m no foreign agent. Even if I do wear 
a beard.” 

He imderstood that kind of language and he ended up by 
apologizing. 

“No offense meant, Yank, but we’ve got to be careful. The 
country’s fuU of them, you know. Where are you going?” 

I told him we wanted to get out of Greece. If Atherton didn t 
locate some bicycles we’d have to walk. We were going to walk 
to some little fishing village and try to rent, buy, or steal a small 
boat. Then we’d hop-skip-and-jump from Greek island to Greek 
island and try to make Turkey. Probably Smyrna. 

“It’s a long walk,” he said. “If you don’t find bicycles, I’ll 
give you a tip. A couple of miles south on this road we ve been 
abandoning a lot of our lorries. They’re aU either alongside the 
road or in a thicket of trees. Help yourself. No one will care. 

When HiU carfie back and Atherton arrived with the bad 
news that the bicycles he had had his eye on ^vere locked in a 
shop with steel shutters which he couldn’t break open, we started 
off on foot. 

We began seeing abandoned lorries a few miles out of town. 
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fuU of hok* eiT 
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even had a course charted on a map. All we needed was a bcAt, 
a sail, and some oars. 

Suddenly the truck stopped on a deserted section of the road. 

“We passed Myloi a couple of miles back,” the driver shouted. 
“Sorry. I just realized it.” 

We hopped out and started plodding back those couple of 
miles. Then Russell Hill got the foolish idea of changing his socks. 
He had been saving one clean pair for what he called an emer- 
gency. Now, no matter how we argued, he was going to change his 
socks. Atherton and I said we’d walk on slowly ahead. We did. 
We walked for twenty minutes. Since Hill didn’t catch up with 
us, we turned around and went back. W e walked all the way to 
where we had left him. But there wasn’t any trace of him. We 
turned around toward Myloi again. 

For the next hour or so Atherton and I were stopped re- 
peatedly by British and Greek soldiers with revolvers and bay- 
oneted rifles. They popped out of shadows and ordered us to 
throw our hands up. AU of them were tough. They didn t hide 
what it was all about. They were trying to round up parachutists 
dropped by the Germans during the afternoon. The few who 
hadn’t already been executed. We looked suspicious to those 
patrols. We had black typewriter cases, which they were sure 
contained portable radios. And they looked with great suspicion 
at the knapsacks on our backs. Several young soldiers pointed to 
them and said significantly, “Parachutes, eh? 

I blew up once. “You idiot,” I yelled at one young soldier, 
“did you ever see a parachutist who’d bailed out of a plane 
walking around with his parachute still neatly folded up on his 
back?” 

My American passport wasn’t much good either. 

One British lieutenant said, “H I were a German parachutist 
I’d do just what you’re doing. I’d get hold of an ^encan 
passport and I’d say I was a New York newspapeman 

I don’t know how many parachutists landed that afternoon. 
Rumor put the number as high as seven hundred. But I th^ 
most of them were rounded up and shot. Every time we heard a 
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dust!” Another parachutist biting the 
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“Tell your men to drain the oil from their crank cases. 

That order was passed along. 

Fifteen minutes later: “Tell your men to start their engines 
and run them at top speed.” 

“Tell your men to shoot the tires full of holes.” 

We heard the simultaneous cracking of hundreds of revolvers 
and rifles. 

“Tell your men to drain the gas tanks.” 

Here was another set of sounds and smells we d never forget. 
The noise of those racing automobile engines sounded like the 
noise a squadron of Stukas makes when it’s getting ready to dive 
to the attack. The smell of those overheated cylinder blocks was 
like the smell of hell and brimstone. We looked down the road 
and saw dots of bright red gradually emerge out of the darkness. 
One red glow every ten or twenty feet. Blood red. We starte 
to count them. But our eyes got fuzzy and we stopped.^ We a 
some strange thoughts as we watched a fortune in rolling stoc 
bemg destroyed. Thousands of men and women in 
been risking their lives, working through air raids, to ui 
equipment. Sailors had risked their lives to get the 
Greece. Now they were being destroyed because they co 
be taken along. The Germans would salvage them, o c , 
but they’d have to equip each truck with new tnes, find gaso , 
rebore cylinder blocks, and fit the engines with new pis , 
After the job was done, the truck drivers got mto ^a 
and went off to the ships waiting in the dark. One y on 
boats weighed anchor and slipped out into the ' , r 

We also Baw mom.dB of dgarettea, hundreds of rf 

cigarettes, and tons of foodstuff being destroye . ° ^ 

night starve in the neat few months, but ^e Bnrnh data t dare 
let all these military supplies remam behind. e ^ 

coming. The British argued that if the food ^ 

into Nari hands it wouldn't do the Greeks much 
remembered that every few rods along the f ““ 

we had seen five-gallon cans of gasoline in p 
thirty feet high. The gasoline would be destroyed, too. The lugh 
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TOthfiri^SwealSfw morning ^vould be lined 
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in Athens. All the rest nf ti, ^ British hospital 

fted, but somehow everyone f ^^^"s had been evacu- 

m the hospital. By the f °^S°t about the dozen or tyvo sisters 
being left behind to be nurses realized that they were 

Even the army evacnari ^ everyone in authority had fled. 

in the hospSrS R-A-F. 

nurses we’d just seen tat J ^ smashed up. The t^vo 
matron for a leave of at,” ° ^ Sunderland had asked their 
to the R.A.F. patients an^H ^ "Fben they went 

disguise they worked their wa their uniforms. In that 

^d hunted up The Gelm?’'S"”' 

bim. They insisted that tt ’ j ^be whole thing up to 

evacuated. The General n- ^ Athens hospital were 

make some arrangements i^'"” ^ solemn vow that he’d 

be did, I don’t know. The m '"'bether he did and how 

ut The General did nrom'^” didn’t know either. 

the matter would be taken ndicem that 

riiem off in tPe Sunderland'^^'^^ Fe took the two of 
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HiU said, “That’s one of the stories that’ll still be worth send- 
ing back to our papers when we finally find communications. 

“If we ever find communications,” Atherton put in. 

Finally we were left alone on the pier with about twenty men. 
They were all tall and young. They all wore dark blue coats. 
British naval officers. So far we hadn’t made our presence known. 
We were just eavesdropping newspapermen, snooping around 
and seeing at close range how an army flees from a country 
where it’s been defeated. 

Bit by bit we pieced together the last chapter of this Myloi 
drama. These naval officers had been in charge of the’ entire 
evacuation. Now their job was over. The last of the soldiers had 
shoved off. The last who could be saved anyway. There were 
many being left behind, but the Germans would probably be in 
Argos and Myloi by dawn. The great evacuation was over. 

Argos, which had taken such a beating all day, was being 
bombed again tonight. We could hear the planes. We could see 
the fires. We could imagine horror being piled upon horror back 
there in that little town. That town which tomorrow would be a 
place of ghosts. A place of silent people. We thought of Leigh 
White and we said a prayer that the bombs would miss the clinic 
where the doctor should be operating by now. 

The naval officers had sent for a British destroyer to come 
and take them away. We learned that by listening to their con- 
versation. They had evacuated thousands of men. Now they 
were waiting to be evacuated themselves. They had sent word 
that they would wait for the destroyer untfi midnight. If it_“dn t 
come by midnight they would assume it had been imposa e to 
meet their request. If the destroyer didn t come by mi ^ ^ 
would have to face the same prospect a lot of other Britishers in 
Greece were going to have to face. The prospect o capture 

We looked at our watches. Everyone on that dock kept look- 
ing at his watch. Eleven-thirty. 

Now it’s eleven forty-five. 

Now it’s eleven-fifty. The men in the navy blue uniforms 
stand in silent little groups. They aU peer out over the water. 
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They strain their eyes tryi„s to spot something that might be a 
destmyer out there just beyond the line of visibility. 

Eleven fifty-five. ^ 

five^Nn’r! 

IWeTboS^ sot five minutes. 

and Athertn suddenly sec the same thing. Hill 

it at the sai^e^ t' ^7 S^o^o now. We all see 

black wit r T, there on the 

Dlach water. Then the light goes out. 

Who s got a torch?” 

“Blink at him! Quick'” 

4"; “ r" “;if4‘; “o-uu^ 

seen the ptopoim otiighr ^ °'’ “’° "® 

‘‘What did you ask him?” 

;;i asked him what ship he was.” 

“WeU it\h- that!” 

But n;thing Lp7en? any^vay.” 

blackness out thereL the Aegll'^ shatters the 

“Well, I guess it wasn’t our destroyer after aU'” 
a Bttle7ger,“ n^mr^ bUnf ' "7"' 

tbe btdgTl^S^^^ ol7o^ly''t77^Zfn 

trying to trick them ™^y the enemy 

are shooting their^Isage^I^I fh 

of two men both trvi'r. ^ i, 'vater with the excitement 

efficeiB are as cxcitS * V"”* ’* ®"tish naval 

“Give hta PS?? “ '»>»■ 

o the ranking gold braiders says in 
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what would have been a shout if he hadn’t been trying to 
whisper. “Give him PSB right away!” 

Quickly the man with the torch flashes the signal. Dot, dash, 
dash, dot. Dot, dot, dot. Dash, dot, dot, dot. He flashes it over 
and over again. PSB. PSB. PSB. 

“What in hell,” we ask one of the officers, “does PSB mean? 
He looks at us the way some New Dealer would have looked 
at you a few years ago if you’d asked him what AAA or NRA 
meant. 

“Please send boat,” the officer answers curtly. 

The men on the ship must have gotten it. Anally, because 
pretty soon a motorboat comes chugging through the water. 
When we make out the forms of the men we can see that each 
one has a gun of some kind in his hand ready to use in case an 
error has been made. They’re a grim-looking bunch of British 
sailors, but they relax and put away their firearms when the 
officers on the dock identify themselves. 

The motorboat bumps against the side of the dock. Someone 
makes a rope fast. And then we heard the good news. 

The greatest destroyer in the British navy has arrived. The 
Havock! The destroyer that has already taken part in every 
major naval engagement of the war without the loss of a single 
life! 

The naval officers begin to lead their duffel bags and guns 
and other baggage into the launch. We approach them timidly. 
“Can we go, too?” 

There’s some debate. Several of the naval officers look us over 
with suspicion. They examine our passports and our other d^u- 
ments. There’s no precedent for it. You aren’t British. You 
aren’t soldiem. Or sailors either. There isn’t much room. You 
may be cheating some weary Anzacs out of a place. 

But finally they nod their heads. They agree to waive regula- 
tions. We can go ! , 

Noiv -we’re in the captain’s lounge on the Havock.^ "W e rc 
under way at last. The engines are churning. We’re going full 
speed ahead. We can tcU by the way the whole boat throbs and 
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id Gret w away from Yugoslavia 

iw ?; ? f ““>■ All "•» L= .0 

But thev’rp ^ ombere, submarines, E-boats, and mines. 

what we\ e h ? and 

^^bat ^^e ve been through. Or they’re a change anjavay 

erw'S! It’® ^ reeklesslj happy gath- 

us up indde Sr/ soda. iri!rms 

food because ’ ^ ^ better than 

putter. sT;- unaccustomed to food to 

sleep bfw . stomachs yet. We must have some 

“Y^hl-tT^r T" they ans^ver: 

other five m'n Havock came just when she did. In an- 

ttoui ir “ S'-" "P- But now we’re 

ZfZn danger-for a while, an>.vay.” 

glasses in all 'theT^'7 k' ° ^ officers who raise their 

Sy ouiti' . "o '=“> «» »= 

el, out of the prctura. EnUrdy out of the spirit of the gather- 

loot at their watchi'rhev"’' “P™”®' The tivo young officers 
fteir glasses “'>■ P"' 

get ready for— for what? revolver belts. They grin as they 

officers seetj tf^mrii ' ,^'0 The naval 

young officers luck. about. They ^vlsh the two 

ThevZr asks them, 

one more little job to do.”^' B^ttmg off here. We’ve got 

“Getting off? Where?' Tn tt, 

more job? What rie. ' ^ middle of the ocean? And one 

J • ivnat do you mean?” 

■DUt they axe alreadv h if 

the top deck. We watrh tu ladder tliat leads to 

That’s the last we ever see rf through the hatch. 
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One of the naval officers echoes our thoughts by saying: “I 
guess none of us will ever see them again!” 

And then he lifts his glass and suggests a toast to “those two 
ehaps.” We drink without fully understanding. 

Just then the throbbing dies away. For a minute or two the 
engines remain idle. Then they start up and we are on our way 
to Crete again. On our way without the two young army officers. 

They had gotten off at the tip of Greece. They had gone back, 
we were finally told, to do a little job of sabotage. A suicide 
assignment, for there would be no other ship to take them off to 
safety. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Crete 


even befoTrtS confusion, disorganization, and fear, 

down started dropping their parachutists 

tions W h communica- 

of annv ofh " government. We talked to hundreds 

chapter of ^ ° ^ weird premonition that the worst 

Sn a week nr ; 2°^"^ to be written right here on Crete 

stationed on p""”/ f permanent garrison who had been 

S is oL f T ^heir Lads and frowned, 

been fiddlin ^ ^ ^ them told us. We’ve 

cations and v, ^ spared for anything. We haven’t any fortifi- 

P'™- The island is M of spies, 
hell. ^ comes after us, we boys here are going to catch 

the spies were^tL^'^^V” the spies. Everyone knew 

columnists, and evL 

gees, as there were R officers disguised as Balkan refu- 

n ish soldiers in the permanent garrison. 
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Every day for weeks small Greek caiques had been putting into 
the many coves and harbors scattered around the island. Each 
boat had a few passengers. Maybe five. Maybe twenty-five. 
Some of them were legitimate refugees from places like Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. And from Greece itself. A lot of them 
were Jews. But most of them were German agents. An Australian 
lieutenant told how he himself had caught a German army offi- 
cer who had come to Crete on one of these boats. The German 
captain was trying to pass himself off as a Rumanian Jew. He 
had all the papers to prove it. 

I asked what they did with spies when they caught them, and 
the Australian winked and said, “We know what to do with them 
when we get our hands on them, but after all, this is a Greek 
island and our hands are tied. If the Greek government gives 
visas to people we think are German spies, there isn t much we 
can do about it. Except that there have been a lot of accidents 
here in Crete. The Anzacs are a tough lot, you know. They don t 
put up with official hocus-pocus if they can help it. So, unfortu- 
nately — ” and here his voice became slightly sarcastic unfor- 
tunately there have been quite a few men killed by stray bullets 
on Crete. Hunting accidents and things like that. The Aus- 
tralians like to hunt jack rabbits, and sometimes they hit a man 
by mistake. Purely accidental, you understand. But it would 
surprise you to know how many of their victims happen to be 
just happen to be suspected foreign spies.” 

At Canea, which was so soon to be literally drenched with 
blood, I was arrested because someone thought I was one of 
those spies. I was alone. Hill and Atherton had gone off to get a 
shave. I didn’t have to worry about that because I was boasting 
a beard, and so I was arrested by a Greek who was conducting a 
one-man spy hunt. No one at headquarters spoke anything but 
Greek. I couldn’t even make them understand I wanted to tele- 
phone to the British consulate. They were giving me a trial with- 
out even giving me a chance to be heard. 

I got angry, but the angrier I got the more sure they were that 
I was an enemy agent who ought to be liquidated. Finally I was 
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mot ht T " “™' tandre/dmch. 

I'm rS J m 8”“ P™™ring a woman for him, 

member of the Bntish Mihtary Police, who listened to my story 
go /nevTr persuading the Greeks to let me 

no -d Le food and 

went back to S°^ °r '^plomats or Greek government, and so we 

w^e goW to hefv who 

Crete somethin^ 7 been dumped here on 

dropped a few bn ^ Gennans had 

in IS thev that last Sunday 

seldom has anyone thomands of Anzacs, because 

small area. But forT^^ military congestion in such a 

On Sunday night the *be Nazi planes didn’t come, 

and G.H.Q. decided to T pulled into Suda Bay 

down to Herakleion rti u several thousand soldiers 

.0 HemUdo^„'SS:S ‘r -7' — *° 

and so we sneaked im +r. * found in Canea, 

away until she steam ri ^ of the Hotspur and stowed 

oumLe^tte SS ^ *'■' Then w= pmsenred 

food, and a comer’^f his «bfrfl “ 

an hour or two. ™ where we could sleep for 

leion. The city wSbLcTeS Herak- 

time we saw a gendarm °7 'i°<igod behind trees every 

be arrested as spies W ^ ^ soldier, because we didn’t want to 

find one. The Hellac bnd a hotel. We finally did 

of Greek. The sim in 7^ ncky that Hill knew a word or two 
Hill knew that that wnr7"^ merely said, “Xenodocheion,” but 
the Greek way of saying h^ter^*^ hospitality for strangers, which is 
Atherton said “I liin i, 

ingless word. Hosnitai;*? t “i English is surely a mean- 

tlospitahty for strangers says something.” 
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But actually we didn’t find much hospitality for strangers. 
The door of the Hellas was unlocked, but no one was on duty up- 
stairs. We looked over the hotel register. It indicated that every 
room was occupied. We even tried the trick of looking for a key 
in a door, but no one had been that careless in Herakleion. Then 
we curled up in a comer of a hallway and went to sleep. Looking 
for the key in a door had reminded me of Sonia. As I dozed off 
I had some uncomfortable thoughts. I was safe on Crete. But how 
about Sonia? What had the Italians done to her when they found 
her in Gattaro? Should I have stayed behind with her? If I had, 
could I have done any good? They were troublesome thoughts. 
Thoughts that made sleep pretty difficult. 

We hadn’t been lying in the hallway long before a porter or 
hotel manager, I don’t know what he was, routed us out. It was 
dawn anyway, and so we started looking over the town. We 
found a telegraph office, but the Englishman in charge of the 
place said it would take them weeks to catch up with their official 
dispatches. They had only one key. A lot of equipment they had 
been expecting for days hadn’t arrived yet. All was confusion, 
he said, with a hopeless gesture of his hands. But one thing was 
certain. Press messages were out of the question for a long, long 
time to come. 

Then we hunted up the British vice-consul and found that 
his chief interest in life had always been and stiU was the ancient 
rums of Minos, which were only a few miles out of Herakleion, at 
Knossos. He’d written a book years ago about the ruins. He 
wanted to talk about both the ruins and the book. I tried to point 
out that as the Australian officer had said, hell might break loose 
on Crete any minute. But Atherton got interested in the ruins. 
The viee-consul presented Atherton with a copy of the book, at 
cost plus postage. He even autographed it. Then Atherton auto- 
graphed something for the viee-consul. Hill and I were getting 
unpatient, and when the vice-consul finally persuaded Atherton 
that he shouldn’t miss this opportunity of going out and spending 
3n afternoon looking over these relics of the oldest ruins in the 
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world, we had our first row with the Balkan Correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail. 

We said we’d seen the ruins of enough cities already. Modem 
ernes. We weren’t interested in ancient ruins right now. Atherton 
grumbled a bit about how all Americans lack any real apprecia- 

rnimi iTVu archeology and other things that really 

• ut he backed down, and we left the vice-consul. A little 
ater we ran into someone who said the boy king of Yugoslavia 

N^w aT^ millionaire nearKnossos. 

nZ ZT '^^ting to take the after- 

Peter ' if * could get an exclusive interview with 

bv nninf"" ""d I "••g^ed that down 

needed already. What we 

needed was some way of sending it. 

leira whfff Z Hotel at Herak- 

brace himselTf chaplain having a. glass of wine to 

was here in H ^ Canea. The British Minister to Greece 

Ttomaf Thf H r Canea by 

Ministef was looZg IrthrS^ek “ ^ 

us along. ^ another glass of wine, and he agreed to take 

the necessity*oTwIucbt”the threatened with 

a rather heated anr ^ because of 

and Atherton over broke out between the chaplain 

in good standinp- T ''^bo I think was a member 

Was virtuaUy dead Wp fi if convinced that Chnstianity 

jeet, but I kLt ^ 1, them off that sub- 

through that on! ® ^ question over in my mind as we went 
one of the most which was so soon going to be 

Where was God . °f:'^''^"'=bed battlefields of the whole war. 

about God beinu m war they had talked 

bemg m the trenches of France. This tLe I hadn’t 
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heard anyone mention God except another British chaplain who 
had sat glumly on a curbstone in Argos when we were there and 
kept saying, “This is bloody. This surely is bloody.” 

I asked him what attitude he thought God took to this sort of 
tlmg. For a second or two he seemed perplexed by the question. 
Then he said, “God is always on the side of right and justice.” 

That day back in Argos we didn’t pursue the discussion any 
farther, because just then bombs started to fall and the chaplain 
scurried for cover, just as I did. I don’t think he heard me say, “A 
hell of a lot of people are being killed on God’s side, whichever 
it is.” 

Atherton’s short discussion of contemporary religion also re- 
minded me of the interview Frank Gervasi, of Colliefs, had had 
with General Smuts in South Africa. Smuts during the conversa- 
tion expressed a firm conviction that the British would win. Ger- 
vasi, zealous for concrete facts, asked Smuts why he was so sure. 
Smuts hesitated; then he said, “Because, my boy, God’s on our 
side.” 

Gervasi broke up the interview right there by saying, “Excuse 
me. General, I don’t mean to be sacrilegious, but how many 
planes does God have?” 

But to go back to Crete, the merry-go-round on Crete was be- 
ginning to wear us down. Suda Bay, Ganea, Herakleion, and 
now Suda Bay and Canea again. All in search of communica- 
tions, which probably didn’t exist, and the Greek government, 
which by now had probably fled to Egypt. We decided that we 
wouldn’t continue the hunt any longer. We wouldn’t go on to 
Canea again. We’d drop off at Suda Bay and see if we couldn t 
catch a boat for Alexandria. In Alexandria there would surely 
be some way to get dispatches to New York. But the seat had 
suddenly broken out of Atherton’s trousers, and he still was 
worrying about not having a British passport, and so he decided 
to continue on with the chaplain and try to get a new pair of 
pants and a passport. He agreed to meet Hill and me at the Suda 
Bay military and naval headquarters at eight o’clock that night. 

While Hill and I were roaming around the jetty waiting for 
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ready to sail that night \he apparently getting 

going to get under way soon obviously was 

had been dumnprl n evacuation of the troops that 

about o“ uS » „ ‘"■‘'‘I *» "“'■al Icert 

» get a military pa!is°fromVHm'’H”'" 
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was douWul Lt the 

military pass.’ ^ possibiHty, if we only had a 

stayed to guard our^P^ for all three of us while I 

a little more progreXhh tie to 

agreed to be back at ex-arH problem. HiU also 

As darkness ^ ° '^at evening. 

The whole harbor w^ Mturalf happening, 

water workmen were usin ^ f’^acked out. But off on the 
British destroyer that h a ri torch on a wrecked 

They did everything thev ""P ^7 Stuka bombs, 

that torch, but thl tLlZ u ^^ht from 

The British needed thp seemed to be illuminated, 

four hours a day on her K working twenty- 

only knoivn that just ah™ t ff tf^^y had 

Stukas Were going to drnn f ^ finished the job more 

her coup de grace. ^ give that warship 

Streams of British lo • 

"•ere loaded solid wth’h^ the quay. They 

'vould stop. British armv an^ humanity. The lorries 

ark out evacuation orderc would dash up and 

oat of the trucks and trv tn' 7 ®^“Py “^n would tumble 

tion Then they would shuffl7 ff military forma- 

docks or to lighters 4;^ ® ^^P^ tied up to the 

out m the bay. d take them to boats anchored far 
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prisoners. Some ivere GrppiT^^*^ soldiers. Some were Italian 
uty off in Africa. I kent w 7 ^mcers who were enlisting for 
Pt ^'°"denng why, if Crete is going to be 
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the next battleground, they are taking off experienced Greek 
soldiers. Wouldn’t they be needed right here soon to defend their 
own soil? I couldn’t help remembering what that Australian 
officer had said. How he had told me that all the men stationed 
permanently here on Crete were positive that things were going 
to happen soon, and how unprepared he said they were. 

A young English officer who had come onto the quay with the 
Greek volunteers walked over to where I was sitting and asked 
for a light. We sat smoking our cigarettes together. I told him I 
was an American. He said, “Well, you’re lucky you weren’t in 
my boots today. I had to go out and persuade a lot of Greeks to 
join up with us. To volunteer to go to Africa. We’re trying to 
salvage all the man power we can out of this mess. And what a 
job it’s been! The Greeks never were keen about fighting the 
Germans. And I can tell you that it took a job of salesmanship to 
get any of them to go on fighting, especially off their own soil. 
But I got a few truckloads anyway. At least we’ll be able to say 
we have Greek volunteers. It will make a good story back home. 
Yes, and in your country too. The Greeks fight on. Even after 
Crete falls they’ll be fighting on. Because after they get to Africa 
they won’t have any other choice.” 

Eight o’clock came and no sign of either Atherton or Hill. 
Then nine o’clock. Then ten. About that time I got a tip that 
just before daylight all these British ships were going to shove off. 
Most of them were anchored out in the harbor. One big one, the 
Delane, a British merchantship with her huU dented by bombs, 
was. tied to a dock. She was definitely going to be in the convoy. 
That was our hope. We must get on the Delane. She was already 
loaded with thousands of men. She was just waiting now for the 
signal to weigh anchor. I paced up and down. Restless. Nervous. 
This might be our last chance to get to communications and 
safety. Crete might begin catching heU in the morning. And we 
might never get off. 

Then Atherton appeared. He had a new pair of trousers and 
now he could walk with his head in the air again and without 
holding a newspaper over his rear. He didn’t have to worry 
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, about indecent exposure any more. But he had not succeeded in 
Ln? ^ The British officials here had been just as 

been aIJ *^P^ G°rfu had 

other ^ ^ turns watching our luggage while the 

her one called every possible telephone number in Canea for 
tlffi. But no one in Canea had seen him. 

were hi!.- to streak the sky over Crete. They 
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the non tI " the commander of 

our Wa to the Delane with 
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lot. They were being wd[ fed™^'l^° happiest men of the 

"■ay. Some of the rest f i, taken care of in every 

ffic air-raid alarms nn-i ^ sleep, if we could sleep through 
e up on piles of rope or behind cases of 
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bully beef to keep off the wind. But the Italian prisoners all had 
rather respectable quarters. And they didn’t have anything to 
do but sit around and tell one another how lucky they were to 
have fallen into British hands. Some of them wore jaunty green 
Alpine hats full of the gaudy feathers of wild birds. They were the 
really lucky ones, because almost every Anzac soldier wanted one 
of those hats as a souvenir. The Anzacs knew that the girls back 
home some day would give anything for one of those hats. And 
then what a story could be built up around a souvenir like that ! 

"We were fighting hand to hand. It was a desperate battle. 
I — well, I finally won. I left him lying where he had fallen, but 
I took his little green hat to prove the story to you.” 

And so the Anzacs bartered and tried to outbid one another 
for the Alpine headpieces. The Itahan officers played shrewd. 
They kept the price up. Many of them got in return for those 
hats a supply of food such as they probably hadn’t seen since 
the war began. 

Then there were about a hundred R.A.F. men. Pilots and 
mechanics and ground crew. They were “Men Without Planes. 
One of them told us something we knew already. As the Greek 
rear-guard action drew to a close, the R.A.F . wasn t able to 
give the Anzacs a bit of air support. Not only was there a dearth 
of planes, but all the Greek fields had either been captured by 
the Germans or were under such heavy and constant Nazi attack 
that landings and take-offs were simply out of the question. 

He also told us how, just a few days ago, the slaughter of the 
retreating Anzacs got so great that the British command decided 
to take a long chance. They ordered ten Hurricanes up from 
the desert front. To make the long trip to Greece, extra fuel 
tanks had to be installed. That boosted the weight so much that 
the machine guns had to be taken out. But they knew there was 
a supply of extra machine guns up in Greece, which could be 
installed when the Hurricanes landed, and so the ten British 
planes took off. All of them got to Greece. But as they landed, 
one by one, on an airport in the Peloponnesos, the Stukas were 
waiting for them up in the clouds. The Stukas dove down. The 
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umcancs were bombed, machine-gunned, and set afire as fast 
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through. It may seem cheap enough to them to lose just a few 
tens of thousands of men to delay the enemy, but — ^well, it’s been 
hell for us.” 

Then they would curse Hitler. I never heard them express 
any feelings about the German people, or even the German 
soldiers. It was always Hitler. That bastard Hitler. It was Hitler 
who was keeping them thousands of miles from home, forcing 
them into death traps, sending dive bombers at their heads. 

We talked to one cheerful young Australian who was cap- 
tured by the Germans and escaped. He was wounded in getting 
away, and when he finally reported back to his own outfit he 
was told to get his bullet-tom arm treated at a certain hospital 
some miles off. He made for the place on foot. He walked into 
the dressing station and asked the nurse for a little treatment. 

“I noticed a funny expression on her face,” he said, “and she 
seemed to be trying to get rid of me. But I was too dumb to 
understand, until suddenly a door opened and a German officer 
popped into the room. Then I discovered that the Nazis had 
advanced so much faster than our outfit realized that they had 
already captured the hospital.” 

They dressed his wounds and then they locked him up, but 
he fooled the Germans again. He escaped a second time and now 

^here he was on his way to safety. 

Another thing those Anzacs wanted to talk about was what 
the Greeks had done to them. They were bitter about that too. 
They said the bravery of the Greeks was a lot of smart propa- 
ganda but that now it prevented anyone telling the real story of 
those last days of the Balkan war. No one would believe now 
that whole companies, battalions, regiments of Greeks had fled 
from their positions at the front when the German drive really 
began. They had left vast holes in the line. Holes which the 
Anzacs had had to try to fill up. But the Anzacs had barely 
enough men to hold their own sectors. That was the reason the 
Nazi sweep down through Greece had been so rapid. The Anzacs 
\vere furious about it because they felt their own reputation as 
warriors had been besmirched. We told them how we had plenty 
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ewdence to back up their stor)’. '\Ve told them wc had seen 
Greek soldiers all over the Peloponncsos and later in Crete nin- 
ning in circles. Fleeing m disorganized masses. Jamming high- 

y . topping railroad trains. Running they knciv not ^vhere. 
But runmng just the same. 

Australians said, will probably 
t tip there 

^vant t Italians, who didn’t 

wV-? ® Greeks did. 

vear • n talked I remembered one midnight early in the 

tweniv me up and said 

throup-ViT ''mi 'vounded Greeks ^vere going 

th ough town. The men had been prisoneis of the Italians. Now 

the Greebi ‘^f^tled across Yugoslavia for some prisoners 
so nf an I -"tl I went doivn and 

soldiers harf^r through the train. Many of the Greek 
one of thosp a because of frost bite. Not 

bomb wound, or a lun°el wZ^ ' 

deck of the^nT beside them on the 

soldieis who as Ac thousand Palestinian Jewish 

tip of the PpI vacuation was about over, were left on the 

and a small -^ions for two days 

final attemnt \ ammunition. They were told that one 

point on the blach. Th ^ 

and wait A RnV u' j mea^^vhiIe in the hills 

by the time it gofthe^thTr "“u 

pation. Thpv • Germans had completed their occu- 

tinian soldiers sai^t^ control of the entire seacoast. The Pales- 
They used up a ht^ ‘^“^cr and made a dash for the beach, 
the German patroh hJ P*'^cious ammunition cleaning up 
had difficulty ppttm ' • / ^ futile, because the destroyer 

dive bombers came^ ^ enough to reach the men. Then Nazi 
pull out to sea ° clouds and forced the warship to 

heard stones about treachery in high places in Greece. 
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One British officer told us how King George called a meeting 
of his Greek cabinet just before the final collapse. It was held 
behind locked doors. 

“Gentlemen,” the King told his Ministers, “we Greeks have 
three enemies, not two. The Germans, the Italians, and also some 
of our own people. Our Greek fifth column.” 

The Mmisters all nodded their heads sagely in agreement. 
You don’t know what I mean,” the King went on, pound- 
ing the table with his fist. “I’m not talking about the little fellows. 
They’re not the real danger. I’m talking about the fifth colum- 
nists m high places. And — ^some of them, the most dangerous of 
them, are right in this room now.” 

The British officer said that the very next day one of the men 
m that room, the Prime Minister of Greece, committed suicide. 

There was also the Greek who poured gasoline into a ditch 
encircling an important military airport that the British were 
'^ing as a base and then set a match to it. The Nazi planes 
didn t have much trouble figuring out where to drop their bombs. 

And the Greek who used a flashlight to signal a Stuka pilot 
the location of a shipload of explosives in Peiraeus harbor. 

No Wonder the Anzacs were bitter. These were Greeks. Their 
allies. Yet they were selling out their own country and also the 

British. 

The Anzacs lay around the decks those two days and two nights 
reading books they had stored away in their knapsacks. It was 
interesting to circle around and see what entertained them. Here 
and there a boy had a Bible. Others, who had lived through 
more adventure in the last few weeks than most novelists had 
ever seen, were reading Sabatini adventure stories. But a lot of 
them had their noses in serious books. One spent all his time 
with Propaganda for War, by an American college professor. 

It Was a book that a British censor had once confiscated from 
luggage. Another was passing Undertones of War around 
mnong his friends. A lot of them were thinking and talking about 
the war and what it meant and what we’re really fighting for 
and what kind of a world we ought to try to create after it’s all 
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over. That amazed us. Soldiers on the front line aren’t supposed 
0 o much tlunking. But wc realized now that on both sides 
oar)' soldiers were tiding to think the thing out. 
and tha™*^ ° " having their troubles reconciling this 

his rfh I ^\•ould like to hear a few pages from 

“P “ the mountains of 
ulanps yhile they were hiding for hours from Nazi 

killert 11^ "’^re circling over them. A lot of his friends had been 

them rn ™ "Othing any of 

the air 9 ^he Nazis had fuU control of 

was im '' -uui ^ ^ ^ ‘^hch \vaiting to see if his number 

the most Aft reactions. It was airplanes he hated 

invented nl ^ i should be aboh'shed. Men who 

back to w^nU."“ ' P”®°"- go 

be allo\ved Tu automobiles, but airplanes shouldn’t 

bejlowed. They were an invention of the devdl. He hated 

of'itisty^pVlW wfhf fd ^oard the squeak 

pulling iin 5) • ^ r °o^od up. Somconc on the bridge was 
breeze and bunting so it ^vould wave in the 

Preliminary airSd^ ^ 

head. " ^ means enemy planes are directly over- 

, thousands of soldiers and sailors 

the concrete boxes tb^t 1 . Delanes gunners sprang mto 

of Anzacs CTabbed enclosed their anti-aircraft guns. A lot 
salvaged from P Breen guns, ^vhich they had 

Then we heard tS ""^^y motion, 

flag was coming down 

mg his diary to mp w who had been read- 

of those Anzacs B t i!- as husky as most 

kept his eyes fixed on tb u • Uvitching nervously. He 

G bridge. He wasn’t the only one. The 
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whole shipload of war-weary men seemed to be holding their 
breath. Waiting. Waiting to see if the yellow flag had been pulled 
down because the danger was over and the planes had disap- 
peared or because the red flag was going to be hoisted. 

We heard the planes just as the red flag went up. The gunners’ 
telephone rang. One man in the concrete pillbox answered it. 
The other started training his sights on the planes. Three thou- 
sand soldiers and sailors and two newspapermen looked around 
for the most protected spot in which to hide. My Australian 
friend with the diary was trembling like a leaf now. So were 
hundreds of other brave Anzacs who had hved through weeks 
of dive-bombing. Atherton and I knew exactly how they felt, 
because we felt the same way, with much less cause. The noise 
of Stukas does something to your mind. It makes even the bravest 
soldiers tremble after they’ve had a few samples of what dive 
bombers can do if they don’t have any opposition. The bodies 
of all these Australians and New Zealanders were whole and 
sound. But their nerves were shattered. 

The' only li'ving thing on board the Delane that didn’t react 
the way the rest of us did was a little fox terrier, the mascot of 
the Daedalus, one of the British ships sunk by the Nazis. He 
stayed right in his comer and slept through all the red flags and * 
all the danger. He’d had his big war adventure and he d swum 
his Way out of it. If any other came, he’d probably swim again. 
Meamvhile he wasn’t bothered. 

There ^vere eight hundred shipwrecked sailors on board. 
Enough to run a small na'vy. Some were from British warships 
and merchantmen. Others were from Dutch, Greek, Chinese, 
and Norwegian boats that had been dive-bombed. hen the 
air raids came, these men ^s'ere just as jittery as the soldiers. They 
had seen enemy planes send their floating homes to tlic bottom, 
blo'w their shipmates into bits, and force the survivors to jump 
into the sea and swim against death, sometimes for twcnt)-four 
hours, before help came. 

After that first raid was over we talked to some of these sca- 
tnen. Tlicy had been through hell too. Some of them had been 
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m Peiraeus harbor the night that that Greek fifth columnist gave a 
gn vith a flashlight that brought on what ^vas probably the 
ost disastrous single bombing attack of the war. The full story 
had never gotten out. Greek and British censoi^ had smothered 

o do l^^bor had much 

German of Greece. It ^vas the night of April sixth, 

ner a™^ T dedared war, in its customary unofficial man- 
Manv C night of the Greek-German ^va^. 

faH-i T "Sect ot that bomb- 

« “ttaation. Much of the damage, the 

bt rf gLS' i»t bet for the Nazis But a 

destruction in ^ Germans could do that much 

And so r Greece -was through. 

because a °f 

and let a iSrit u f^^h^d a torch up into the sky 

explosives The b™ location of a shipload of 

e-xpSon 'sefotli V ' ^^i? The 

had allowed a st^ ^ careless harbor master 

overnight on the"dock dj-namite to stand 

•ivhole harbor v'as ahl' ^ ^^T^oded. In a feis' minutes the 
■fire. The flames were aTear another was set on 

whose ships ivere lost thL^ft^^Th ^ 

essentials, but they didn’t 

lost that night A d agree as to just hoiv many boats were 

'«dr war Lt’erial forTe bShT^T ‘ 

would have helned in tr. Greeks. Ships that 

tions ship was th^!'^ ? °f 
Some said as much ^ fi ^ ^ explosion. Some said haK a mile, 

was catapulted through'^t^^' ^>’'''ay a huge steel boiler 
away. It landed quit v, ^ ^ ^d landed a great distance 
that manufaeturnri? in the center of a factory 
Tim they Si 

piece of steel weighing many tons, which 
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had been part of that exploded ship, landed in the masts of 
another British boat. Men had to go up with acetylene torches 
the next day and cut it down. 

The sailors who had been in Peiraeus harbor that night still had 
terror written on their faces. They shuddered visibly as they 
talked of flaming Peiraeus. Of a harbor packed with ships all 
on Are. 

Then some eyewitnesses told us another story. There were 
several ports from which the British evacuation of Greece had 
taken place. All were scattered around Argos Bay. As the ships 
loaded with Anzacs steamed down toward Crete they converged 
at a certain point and then followed the identical course. The 
Stukas spotted the point where they converged and remained 
above it, high in the clouds. Whenever a ship crossed that spot, 
it was dive-bombed. One of the first victims was a British 
merchant ship with three thousand Anzacs on board. 

Before she sank she sent out an S O S. The call was answered 
by two British destroyers, the Diamond and the Wryneck. Be- 
tween them they had almost two thousand men below their 
decks. They were jammed to the gunwales with men, most of 
them Anzacs. War-tired men. But the British navy always an- 
swers a call for help. The British navy has a tradition. So the 
Diamond and the Wryneck went back. They went back to that 
same spot where the Stukas were hovering in the clouds. And 
when they got there, the Stukas dove out of the clouds. 

Then it was the turn of the Diamond and the Wryneck to send 
out calls. They were sinking now. Now there were nearly five 
thousand men in the water. But there weren’t any more British 
ships within speeding range. Maybe that was lucky for the British 
navy. But it wasn’t lucky for the five thousand. Five thousand 
men in the water with lifebelts that were guaranteed to keep a 
person afloat for twenty-four hours at the most. Five thousand 
men thrashing around in the water, and no ship within speeding 
range. 

But down just off the coast of Crete was the Griffin. The Griffin 
Was a great little destroyer. She had covered herself with laurels 
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many times before this. A ship that had Hved up to aU the fine 
traditions of the British navy. The Griffin heard those calls for 
iielp from the Diamond and the Wryneck. But the Griffin was 
a oug spot. She had taken the Glen Aim in tow. The Glen 
n ^vas a story in herself. She was a British merchant ship. She 
, some evacuating. On her -way across 

™ Argos Bay the Stukas had come down at her. 

anr>i ^ +1, 1 damage was the loss of her 

ors, e s pper decided to take a chance. He went on into 

tfarpr^'^'r f°"ndered around without being able 

^vent nnT n Anzacs aboard. Then he 

beinu ^ ^ job to disembark those troops without 

Then he turned back. Again 

so luckv Th^ ^he Glen Aim wasn’t 

cntrine Jmm ^ ^^chine-gunned as weU as bombed. Her 
engine rooms were flooded. 

force was lef^nn^ almost all her crew. Only a skeleton 

taken in tow On t°he Then the Glen Aim was 

gether aaain Ti. hours to get the two ships hooked to- 

irgos Bay ,T;rP 1. T" -hen tL calls from 

sinking. There ^ Diamond and the Wryneck ^vere 

now. Thousands important work than towing to be done 

the battered Glen 

boat would havp + + ^ Greek caique. The little Greek 

the Griffiin put on f II”"" crippled British monster. And then 

finally got to the cfcastcrspof'' -hen the Griffin 

gone by, and shp u tiventy-four hours had 

Hhy- Ju’r out :f neariffi ^ 

drcd and some nHri i- thousand. Four thousand nine hun- 

That tvasThc «1T ' <">8h<iy- 

of the Dclanc tcUin ™ 8 tt who Jay on the deck 

survivors. They had ^ ''^'ere some of those fifty-four 

hclicvcd them. Nearly f "^heir stories agreed. ^Ve 

ships. ^ thousand men missing from just three 
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But we had the shipwrecked crews of more than twenty other 
ships on the Delane. And the Delane was only one of six ships 
sailing down to Crete in this convoy, not counting the destroyers 
and cruisers protecting us. Our decks were cluttered with the 
skippers of boats that had been sunk. They were a pathetic- 
looking lot. Most of them were unusually silent, even for ship 
captains. They paced back and forth looking out over the water 
with grim expressions. I guess having your ship sunk from under 
you is damned heartbreaking, especially if you’re an old sea dog. 

One of them, more communicative than the rest, got statisti- 
cally minded and interviewed all the other men of the sea on 
the Delane. He compiled a casualty list, which he showed us. 
That’s how we knew that on the Delane were the survivors of 
twenty British and allied boats. Twenty ships, and their total 
Weight came to more than two hundred thousand tons. But that 
wasn’t all. There must have been many others sent to the 
bottom, because we knew there were more shipwrecked crews 
on the other evacuation boats. We began to realize that this 
withdrawal from Greece had surely been a real tragedy of the 
sea. 

The only amusing story we picked up from our fellow travelers 
Was the one about the Quiloa. She ran aground in Argos harbor. 
The British evacuated her. Men, guns, and material. Stripped 
her completely. When they finished the job there wasn’t anything 
left on board worth saving. Not even a mess kit. Not a roll of 
toilet paper. Then they loaded her with depth charges timed 
to go off in four days. They figured that would be after the 
evacuation was all over. But the very next day, while the Quiloa 
Was stUl loaded with those time bombs, the Stukas spotted the 
Wrecked ship. They worked on the Quiloa all day. Finally their 
bombs took effect and they sank her. She went to the bottom 
on Thursday. Had the Stukas held their fire and saved their 
bombs, the Quiloa would have blown up on Monday anyway. 
Then there was the story of the Hellas. She was the old Vander- 
bilt yacht, the Valiant, which had been turned over to the Greeks 
for evacuation purposes. She had a thousand men aboard, Brit- 
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wore crisp linen dresses. Their faces were properly painted and 
powdered. Their hair was neatly combed. About three thousand 
of us blinked. We rubbed our eyes. We wondered if the Stukas 
had driven us completely out of our minds. But after the raid 
was over we talked to the girls and got their story. They were 
Dutch. One had been a nurse and one a stewardess on the Dutch 
liner Penland, a sixteen-thousand tonner that was sunk three 
hours out of Peiraeus. They’d been among the lucky ones. They d 
been picked out of the water. Now they were helping the ship s 


doctor dress wounds and hand out medicine. 

Of all the men on board the fellow who interested us the most 
was a young Australian soldier not more than twenty years old. 
He stood, day and night, leaning over the rail of the Delane, 
looking out across the water. He seldom spoke. Most of the time 
he had his elbows on the rail and his chin in the cup of his hands. 
Just looking. I sensed some great tragedy. There was probably 
a good story here if I could get him to talk. I finally did. The 
great tragedy was that he was on his honeymoon but without 
his bride. 

“She’s— out there,” he said glumly, waving his hand toward 

the horizon. . , 

I looked intently. All I could see were the bare outlines ot 
several other ships in the convoy. But gradually the story sp e 
out. The Australian had fallen in love with a Greek gir 
island of Crete. It had been a whirlwind, three-day cou ip. 
They were married just a few minutes before 
ships set sail. Then they pleaded with British o cers o a 
bride to go along to Egypt. It was a mean 
already busy trying to save the lives of thousan o 
didn’t seem to be anything in the But 

this. No precedent at all. 

fte bride and bridegroom must They were on 

That was the compromise. S ^ 

their honeymoon, he on the D > 
just visible on the horizon. 
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“A swell honeymoon!” the Australian grumbled, still staring 
off into the darkness. 

The decks of the Delane were crowded, not only with men 
and their salvaged equipment but with big wooden crates of 
food. Crates of canned bully beef and thirst-provoking biscuits, 
as the English ^vould say. Plain hardtack, we called them. But 
those crates, juggled around a bit, made a good office for the 
Associated Press and the London Daily Mail. Atherton and I 
set om: type^vriters up on top of a pile of them, and then we 
posted a sign saying, “Anglo-American Press Headquarters, Don t 
Disturb.” Pretty soon we had sailors, soldiers, and airmen flocking 
arormd us to tell us their stories. That’s just what we hoped 
■\vould happen. Norwegians, Britishers, Dutchmen, Greeks, las- 
cars, Chinese, and men of a lot of other nationalities helped us 
to get a clear picture of what had happened. 

Before long ^ve felt we had a rather complete story of that 
Greek campaign and the evacuation. We ^ve^e certain, now, that 
there had been just one di\'ision of Australians and one division 
of Ne\v Zealanders in Greece. Veterans of fierce fighting in 
Libya. Two divisions that had been pulled out of the western 
desert to fight a delaying action in the Balkans, and while they 
fought in the Balkans, Axis troops regained all the territory down 
in Libya that these Anzacs had taken away from them earlier 
in the year. 

A very minimum of equipment was sent up to Greece ■with 
the t^vo di\'isions. And not enough planes to do any good. Not 
enough even to hold the airports. In addition to the tAvo di'visions 
there had been a few thousand Canadians and Englishmen 
attached to miscellaneous imits. But not enough Englishmen to 
keep the colonial troops from doing a lot of what they call 
Rousing. They complained frequently that purely colonial di'vi- 
rions had fought the campaigns in Ethiopia, in Libya, and now 
in the Balkans. In a few days they expected they would be back 
again on the western desert tiying to regain the lost Libyan 

bat they wanted to know was, why there weren’t some Eng- 
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lish troops in action in this pait of the world. This was 
England’s war, too, they said. And it wasn’t a matter of trans 
port, either, because when they started from home they wi.re 
first taken around the tip of South Africa and then up the Atlan 
tic to the British Isles, where they were paraded through the 
streets of English cities as a back-stiffening gesture. Then they 
were hauled aU the way back around the Cape and were 
landed in the Middle East. England surely could have spared 
a few of her millions of trained soldiers to take part in t ese 
Middle East campaigns. That was their argument. It di no 
good to teU them that England needed all her military orce 
in case of invasion. They snapped back that some of the ° 
als could have been left in England and some of the Eng men 


sent to the Middle East. 

It would have been better psychology, better propagan a, one 
Anzac officer told us. It would have prevented a ot o 


grousing. , 

Out of approximately forty thousand British troops m Greece, 
about twenty thousand had come out of it to fight anot er ay 
The other twenty thousand had either been killed in t at 
tating rear-guard action the Anzacs fought so ^^ave y o 
through Greece or had been so badly wounded they a 
left behind, or had been taken prisoner, or had been o ^ 

when dozens of ships went to the bottom.^ Twenty • 

Fifty per cent of the original force ! At Dunkirk t e oss ^ 
about ten per cent, and yet that evacuation 
terrible. This was so much worse than Dunkirk tha J 

wasn’t any comparison. Five times 

Our Press Headquarters sign ^ Until the ship 

imagined. We had been stowaways on the 

was well at sea, where they couldn t ve^ we u , jjy 

,b0,,a. fro. .he 

first twenty-four hours we had to beg a biscm 

water there. But now that we had idendfied ourselves w..h the 
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sign, we began to eat a little better. The Australian press officer 
let us line up with his men. Now we got a can of buUy beef a 
day and a regular ration of tea. 

The sign also brought, during the evening, an invitation from 
the chief engineer to go down to his cabin and listen to the eve- 
ning BBC broadcast. We were lucky. W e turned the radio on just 
as Lord Haw-Haw was boasting from Berlin that the Germans 
^vere in complete control of the Mediterranean and that not 
one single Britisher would get alive from Greece and Crete to 
®§yp^- That brought loud guffaws from everyone in the cabin. 
Another convoy had preceded us. Thousands of Anzacs were 
already on Egyptian soil. We were bringing up the rear with 
thousands more. Of course we weren’t there yet, but this idle 
boast in the sickening voice of Lord Haw-Haw got under our 
skins. 


Ships had been sunk already. Probably more ■would be sunk. 
But the British navy was doing a magnificent job, despite all the 
losses it had taken. They were getting twenty thousand men to 
safety, and that was Uventy thousand more than Lord Haw-Haw 
apparently ever expected to survive. The British na'vy would 
have gotten a whole lot more men do'wn to Egypt if it hadn’t 
been that same old story about lack of air support. All the casu- 
alties, all the ship smkings had been due to Nazi air force action. 
We drank some sweet Greek \vine with the chief engineer, 
tened to some more hair-raising evacuation stories, and then 
Vent down to the chief medical officer’s cabin. For hours I had 
een doing a continuous St. Vitus’s dance, because the skin all 
ewer rny body itched like mad. The ship’s doctor opened my 
lau h spots that covered my skin, and 

‘How long since you’ve had a bath?” 

I told him, “Nearly a month.” 

again. ‘You’re just filthy. There’s nothing wrong 
TOtfa you except that you’re filthy. You’U be aU right when you 
a y get your clothes off and get clean again.” 

ept on scratching, and my body kept looking more and 
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more as if I had a bad case of measles, hives, impetigo, and flea 
bites all combined. 

At all hours of the day and night there was a line of men in 
front of sick bay waiting to see the doctor. A large percentage 
of them were Italian officers. A lot of those tough Anzacs had 
rather serious wounds which they just ignored, but the Italians 
came flocking to the medical officer with ailments a man 
wouldn’t even go to a doctor about back home in normal times. 
The medical officer was the only one on board I heard get tough 
with the prisoners. He always treated the ailment or dressed the 
wound, but each Italian officer got a stiff lecture about being a 
man. Most of them didn’t understand English, so the words 
didn’t mean anything, but I was sure, by watching their reac- 
tions, that they all got the point. But that didn t stop them rom 
coming for more treatments and more pills and powders. 

Between cases the medical officer told us that his big pm e 
was diarrhea. Hundreds of the Anzacs had senous cases o 


diarrhea. - jt-r. 

“It isn’t anything they can help,” the doctor explained. 1 

isn’t any reflection on their bravery. Its just ^ v,vsi- 

nerve-shattering experience they’ve been through. ^ 

cally and emotionally exhausted. It’s like a woman Jarnn' 
menstruate for months after a shock of some km . u 
it. I’m running out of medicine for that particular nfficer’s 

Just then the door burst open and an excite^^ you g^^^^ 
orderly came rushing in. He was out of cnmething 

from his expression, his intensity, gnapped us the 

serious had happened. He clicked his ee rather 

customary salute. And then he blurted out the story, 

breathlessly: . .* -m” 

“Sir, I— I have— an officer constipa 1 

I don’t know why it struck us so ^ crimson. But 

burst out laughing. The officer’s „ffiecr. 

the doctor finally gave him some p moved around 

After we left the sick bay we wen up *uat\hey would cut 
the ct^cs that formed press headquarters so that they 
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off some of the cold wind, and tried to go to sleep. We didn’t 
have any blankets, and our legs were soon like cakes of ice. It 
was nearly the first day of May, but a bitter wind was sweeping 
the Mediterranean. I guess we’d just about gone off to sleep 
when the sirens ble^\^ It was the first time we had had a night 
alarm. Three thousand men were on their feet in an instant. 
The Delane was like an anthill when you suddenly put your 
foot in it and stir up instantaneous activity. Gunners ran to their 
posts. Everyone who had a lifebelt started putting it on. Atherton 
and I couldn’t remember whether it was his day or mine to wear 
the one belt we had managed to filch for the two of us, and so 
ive ended up by neither of us putting it on. 

Now that rusty puUey was squeaking again. But instead of a 
piece of yellow cotton bunting, a red lantern ivas being pulled up. 
We looked out over the rail. It was too dark to see even the outline 
of ships, but scattered all over the water were red pinpoints of 
light. And then the fireworks began. That was our first reaction. 
Fireworks. Beautiful fireivorks. They burst into existence a few 
hundred feet above the water’s surface. Bright yellow-white 
fights that illuminated everything for a quarter of a rmle around, 
just as if it were high noon. They dropped sloivly. Sometimes 
they seemed to be standing still in midair. But finally, one by 
one, they hit the \s'ater and went out. You could hear the sizzling 
noise ^^hen they went out, if they were close enough. For a minute 
or t^so Atherton and I stood on the deck of the Delane, fasci- 
nate ^ by this impressive display of pyrotechnics. It ^vas like a 
oiTO Gest stage effect. But then guns started going off, and we 

en y realized that this wasn’t a fairyland scene but a scene 
out of war. 

Now there \vere more shell stars than ever falling. The whole 
eemed to be dotted wth them. Now ■we could see the gray 
’tVi^ w ° fi^ozens of ships. The sea around us was covered 

nnlv ^ some kind of an optical illusion? There were 

stTrtP six warships in our convoy when ^ve 

• ^ 1 darkness had closed in on us there were still 

J e even beside the Delane. But we didn’t have much of a 
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chance to try to figure it out. Now the flares were landing close 
to the Delane. 

We asked one another why we couldn’t hear the noise of the 
planes that were dropping these parachute flood lights. And why, 
with the whole sea lighted up for them and all their targets 
standing out so clearly, weren’t they dropping any bombs? Guns 
on almost every ship in our huge convoy were blasting away. But 
at what? 

It \vas all a grand mystery. We stood shivering on the wind- 
swept deck. Three thousand of us. And out across the water,^ on 
those other ships, there were thousands of other men shivering. 
Any second now a lot of us might be out there on the surface of 
that black water. I thought of the s\vimming medal I had at 
home. I got it by mistake, for winning a canoe race. ^It had 
always been a standing joke in the family. I, ^vho couldn t swim 
a stroke, -with a swimming medal. I told Atherton about it^ as 
we stood there shivering and watching the flares and listemng 
to the orgasm of noise from the guns. 

“Well,” Atherton said, “with your bum leg and my bum knee, 
it ^vouldn’t do much good if we were swimmers. 

Then a sailor sauntered along, and ^vc asked him a question 
or two. He laughed when wc mentioned planes. ^ ^ t r 

“This isn’t an aiiplanc attack, you crazy fook, it s ta lan 
suicide boats. You know, those little one-man and^ U\oman 
torpedo boats. The pilot rides the boat and steers it nght at his 
target, then he jumps off before it hits. 1 hose flares arc our ar 
^Vc’rc shooting them up into the sky, and thc> burst at a cc . 
height, then float doism to the surface. \Vc’rc tr>'ing to spo 
damned Italians. I guess we’ve got their bc.arings or c 
wouldn’t be blasting aw.ay at them. But the) re a ’ 

Wc still have a good chance of getting hit by a torpedo. 
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We saw that that -was just what was happening. One ship 
after another was heading for us. We ■were like a mother hen 
^s•hcn her chicks start clustering around her. 

For ^vhat seemed like hours those parachute flares lighted up 
the water. The guns barked away. The ships ■^vent through a 
most elaborate series of maneuvers, all apparently directed by the 
Delano’s whistle. Sometimes we all went around in big circles. 
Other times ■sve %vent full steam astern. The flares now were 
dropping -within a few hundred feet of the Delane. Closer and 
closer. That meant the enemy must be right in our ■vicinity. Then 
the lighted area gradually moved away. Finally, after the dis- 
tant sea had been surveyed under the calcium glare, the guns 
stopped their noise. The Delane wliistled for a normal course 
again. The Italian attack was over. We ne%'er did find out 
^^hether any of the enemy boats were sunk by all that shooting. 
Some of the Delane’s crew said definitely yes. Others said they 
thought the enemy had been frightened off. 

At last the pulley on the bridge squeaked again. The red 
lantern came down. 'Wc went back and tried to go to sleep. 
Finall) we did. But Atherton and I -woke up about the same 
time, ^\ c -were freezing cold and we both agreed that there are 
-omc things worse than sleeplessness. ^Ve both had been ha-ving 
nightmar^. Living over again Belgrade, Sarajevo, Corinth, 
. rgos. A\ e ere suffering from complete emotional exhaustion. 

c walked the decks and finaUy found a place w'here w'e could 
Stan in a hatchivay close to the smokestack and keep ^varm. \Ve 

cane against each other and dozed out the night that \vay on 
our feet. ° 


It w^ a clear morning. "We counted back. The fifteenth clear 
ay. he weatherman surely seemed to be wth the Axis. The 
n' If ^ during our w'holc experience was that first 

cinr -^tlriatic, wlicn we wanted a clear sky so badly. But 

wr-ifU more than two wrecks of perfect flying 

^scathcr. Perfect weather for bomber pilots. 

ininf-fi t"'olvc ships had been 

, anot cr huge convoy during the night. Now ivc had a 
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British airplane carrier, two or three battleships, and a lot of 
smaller warships protecting us. 

^ The British airplane carrier kept six or eight of its fighters 
circling over us all the time. From then on we never even had 
a yellow, flag. Not even a preliminary air-raid warning. 

That confirmed an observation that a lot of other people had 
made. The Nazi pilots aren’t a bit afraid of the largest array of 
guns on land or on ships that anyone can get together. But just 
the minute they run into British fighter planes they lose their 
reckless courage. 

Atherton and I were about the first men on the Delane astir 
that morning, because sleeping standing on your feet isn’t too 
much fun. As the ship came to life and the men saw that im- 
pressive lot of British warships around us, we could feel the 
morale and the spirit of the whole three thousand men perk up. 

man who was blind and deaf could have sensed it. It wasn’t 
nything anyone said. It was just an instantaneous feeling of con- 
Mence on everyone’s part. The British navy does that to you. 
Ihe Bntish navy is something to inspire confidence in even a 
^outh Sea Islander who had never heard of the British navy. 

Atherton and I did some figuring that morning. We figured 
»e had been on the ran for just about four weeks. Not quite a 
month. We had traveled more than two thousand miles by a lot 
Ot strange methods of transportation. We were — 

But our figuring was interrupted. Someone on the Delane let 
out a bellow. Just one word. Egypt! cU 7 7 7 

Then he pointed to the horizon dead ahead 
to the rail with binoculars. In a few mir, ° j 

binoculars. We all could see it. Egypt 1 q didnt need 

Africa! Long stretches of bright yeflow'sand ^ continent of 
Communications! The odyssey was about 
from the Germans and the Itahans, the hu 
way of telUng what had been happening ^ 
over. Those big white buildings must b almost 

Great Britain’s greatest naval bases. The One of 

Middle East. Of the British Empire. brobbing heart of the 
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The puEey on the bridge squeeked. The gunners ran to their 
stations. The yellow flag went up. Enemy planes tvere approach- 
ing again. But no one paid any attention to the yellow flag this 
time e.xcept the gunners. The rest of us didn’t even look up hito 
the clouds. We were aU staring at the skyline of Alexandria. We 
could float in on our backs to Alexandria and safety now, if 
we had to. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Back to Unreality 


A 

•Alexandria. 

The largest ships In the harbor were French. Battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers. Their crews lay around the decks playing 
cards, reading, sleeping. 

"Gentlemen sailors,” growled one of the Delane s crew, 
said it with bitterness. “Look at them! We made an agreement 
with them when France collapsed. The British government 
them their wages. All they have to do is not to run away. 
Agreed to pay them the going wage for French sailors. That was 
^ right at the time. But that crowd in Vichy is smart, very 
month or two they issue an order raising the wage sea e 
French sailors. Which means that we, the British, have 
more and more each month to bloody fools like these e ow 
you see lying around on the decks of the interned French s ps 
They get more than we do. And they don’t do a lick o 
Their ships are gradually going to hell. Look at them. 
dirty, covered with barnacles. And we have to keep a sma 
of our own standing there watching them to be sure they o 

327 
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sneak away some dark night. I wonder how much longer we’re 
going to play cricket?” 

Alexandria. 

When we finally got our feet on land again Atherton and I 
were placed under technical arrest by the British. We might be 
spies. WeU, this was one time we didn’t blame them. And any- 
way, we were reconciled now to being taken for dangerous 
foreign agents anjnvhere w'e went. 

Finally they let us go. We were free. Free to write stories and 
use telephones and dispatch cables to America. Except, of course, 
all the government offices, aU the censors, were in Cairo. Better 
get on to Cairo' they advised us. 

We were tired and dirty. We wanted a bath before we did 
anything else. Soapsuds and warm water pouring from a shower. 
Yes, that must be the first thing. So we went to the Majestic 
Hotel. Here was Elegance with a capital E. Women in organdy 
and men in white linen suits. Army officers and navy officers in 
well-pressed dress uniforms. Limousines and sport roadsters. 
Elegance with a capital E all right. 

We looked down at ourselves. I still had on the Serbian 
peasant socks that said I was a virgin. My shoes were still caked 
with mud and my trousers with blood. My hair was matted with 
dirt and salt from the sea. My typewriter case was badly battered. 
The knapsack over my shoulders was filthy. Atherton by com- 
parison looked like a gentleman, but still he was pretty grimy. 

It s a damn good thing,” he said, “that I got this new pair 
of trousers so that my tail doesn’t stick out any more. I don’t 
think Alexandria would have liked me that way.” 

Well, Alexandria didn’t like us any way. The dark-skinned 
doorman at the Majestic held his hand up when we started 
through the entrance. He was very sorry, he said in good Ox- 
fordian English, but he couldn’t let us go in. Absolutely im- 
possible. The hotel had its standards. This was a very expensive 
nd exclusive hotel. What we probably wanted, he said, was a 
cap hotel. He pretended to be very imderstanding, very help- 
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ful. We would probably find the Majestic much out of our class 
anyway. Why didn’t we try the little hotel down the street? No, 
of course it wouldn’t have showers or even bathrooms, but 
still . . . 

If we’d only messed up that fellow and his smart white uni- 
form I think we would have felt better. But instead of that we 
reconsidered and decided to get on to Cairo immediately so that 
we could send a cable to our papers before night. 

The taxi to Cairo cost a dollar a mile. I think Cairo is about 
fifty miles. Fifty miles right across the desert. The highway, made 
by the British out of asphalt, is just wide enough for two cars. 
Four times on the way across those fifty miles of desert a double 
line of British army lorries bore down at us. Our Egyptian taxi 
driver didn’t seem to know there were such things as brakes. He 


just kept his foot on the accelerator and raced ahead. When 
collision seemed inevitable he’d suddenly swerve off into the 
sand. The army lorries would sail by, and then Atherton and I 
would sit in the blistering sun while the taxi driver stood in front 
of his car shaking his head and jabbering to himself. 

There isn’t much you can do when a car gets deep in sand 
except use a long strip of canvas with slats of wood nailed to it. 
You put it on the sand under the wheels and it makes a track. 
It’s almost as essential a piece of equipment in that part of the 
World as a jack or a tire pump. It converts your car temporarily 
into a caterpillar tank. It’s about the only thing to get a car out 
of the sand. But our taxi didn’t have one. Each time we got into 
trouble we had to wait for someone else to come along and lend 


us one. Each time we waited, the taxi driver said the dollar a 
mile didn’t include waiting time, so our bill would be more than 
the fifty dollars agreed on. And then we had to shell out hand 
fuls of money for the rental of the strips of canvas and wood. 


But we finally got to Cairo. 

Cairo. The Great City of the East. Magical, mystical Cairo. 
A city of Oriental splendor, romantic glamour, ancient wonder. 
But the first thing we saw when we hit the outskirts of Cairo 
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was a huge American-style billboard bearing in giant letters 
the slogan: 


KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS 
KNOW what’s happening 
READ THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
DISPATCHES NOW APPEARING . 

IN YOUR CAIRO NEWSPAPERS 

We found out later that Ed Kennedy, AP war correspondent 
with the British forces in the Middle East, had taken time off 
between covering battles and air raids and evacuations to sell 
the AP service to the Egyptian press. 

Coming fresh from the battlefields of Europe, we got a ter- 
rific slap in the face from those signs, which we saw all over 
Cairo. Reality. The world of newspapers and journalistic rivalry. 
Keep Up with the News. Read the AP Dispatches. 

Yes, read the AP dispatches about the bombing of Belgrade 
and the Yugoslav war. Read about what happened in Sarajevo, 
Cetinje, Cattaro, Corfu, Patras, Corinth, Argos, Crete. Read all 
about it. 

We laughed. Just try to read about it. 

But those signs made us decide to get a story out over the 
wires before we even took a bath or got undressed. Atherton and 
I agreed to that. One story, even if we fell asleep writing it. 

The Continental and Shepheard’s are almost side by side on 
Ae main street of Cairo. If you think the Waldorf-Astoria in 
ew York or the Drake in Chicago are swanky, you ought to 
see the hotels of Cairo. Oriental slaves begin bowing to you 
e ore your taxi even stops. From the curbing to your room 
t eres a line of men (you seldom see an Egyptian woman in 
^pt) bowing and scraping before you. Men in long flowing 
ti with bright-colored turbans twisted around their 

ea . igh priests of the Holy Order of Foreigner-Fleecers. 
. n w ° alive the tradition of Oriental splendor and mys- 
ism w e ord automobiles zip around the streets and movie 
ow the latest Hollywood films and you can buy 
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Granger tobacco for sixty cents per ten-cent package. Leeches 
living on other leeches who live on you. Like the taxi-getter 
getter in front of the hotel, in a fine white robe, who makes a 
deep bow from the waist as only an Egyptian can, a bow that 
is almost a holy rite, and says solemnly in perfect Bond Street 
English: “Sir, do you desire a taxi? If so, I shall get a man to 

get a taxi for you.” f v, r 

We stumbled through the heavily draped lobby of the Got- 
tinental and asked for a room. A thousand eyes were on us. 
knew we were out of place. We were dirty and tired an wa 
weary. These people sitting in the lounge sipping delicate coc 
tails were fresh and crisp and clean. This might be i e 
headquarters, G.H.Q. for a British army that was fighting 
the preservation of the Empire, but there was no sign here o w 
except that everj'one had on a smart uniform. It seeme 
a tradition around the better places in Cairo that you mu 
let the sordid side of war creep in. That’s probably w y ^ ^ 
eyebrows were raised at us. We were just some of t e 
war. Signs everywhere warned that only officers .were pemi 
to enter these sanctums. The men who were fig ^^g ° 
empire a hundred miles or so out on the desert were ^ arre 
places like this when they got their furloughs. Prwates 
times had wounds, missing arms. But wounds an . 

missing arms would spoil this scene of glamorous 

They gave us a room big enough for a repment. 
protested, they said this was one of the smal er tvoe- 

so big that, when Atherton sat off in one comer shout 

writer and I off in another comer with mine, we na 
at each other when we wanted to confer on facts hke 
ber of casualties or the day this or that happened. 

Finally we got our first dispatches written. They were n 
journalistic masterpieces we thought we were capable o , 
having Uved through so much real war. They 
be proud of, but at least we finally had some of the ry 
paper and almost on its way to our employers. The nex P, 
we were told, was to get a stamp of approval on each p g 
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each dispatch from: (i) the British military censor; (2) the 
British naval censor; (3) the R.A.F. censor; (4) the Egyptian 
and British civil censors; (5) the telegraph office censor. Then, 
they said, our stories would be subjected to what they called a 
hidden censorship” and finally would start on their way. 

Atherton and I went to the bifilding that housed the censors. 
It was five or six o’clock in the afternoon. Flunkies just shook 
their heads Avhen we said we had some stories we wanted cen- 
sored. The censors had gone. Come back tomorrow. The cen- 
sors worked several hours each morning and several hours each 
afternoon. No dispatches could be sent at any other time. Most 
government offices here in Cairo worked on the same sort of a 
schedule. Four or five hours’ work a day. War mustn’t interfere 
TOth leading a normal life. 


^Ve asked where the censors might be found. We were going 
to track them down, even if it was contrary to custom. We had 
Rories to send. We’d been through almost a month of hell try- 
ing to get some^s'here where we could file those stories. No\v, by 
God, we \veren’t going to be stymied by anything like this. 

The flunky suggested the cricket grounds at Mena House. 
Mena House was out in the suburbs. Across the Nile. Out near 


the p>ramids. The censors might be there playing cricket or 
shimming in the pool or just ha\ang cocktails. The naval censor, 
the flunky said, ^vas probably at the Grezira Club. You know, 
the club. The place "where officers sit around drinking tall 
g asses of %\hisky and soda and chatting about things far re- 
moved from the horrors of modem war. 

I had often heard the British expression about something not 
ang cricket. I understood what cricket tvasn’t. But I had never 
had any firsthand knowledge of what cricket was. "We took a 
to Mena House. A lot of ultra-respectable British officers 
dulT P^ajing cricket all right. It looked like a very 

point things seemed to be getting just 
strange bat that 

j • , * running to a base, just as you 

. Except that he was miming in a very dignified 
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manner, quite leisurely. Bui just then a whistle blew. I thought 
maybe someone had committed a foul. A man in white walked 
out onto the field. The umpire? No, it was a flunky, and he an- 
nounced in stentorian tones: 

“Gentlemen, tea is ser\’cd.” 

And so the game was called ofT for a ^s•hilc, and the exhausted 
players had tea. That gave us a chance to inquire for tlie censor 
we were looking for. But he wasn’t there. 

Late that evening we finally did get enough stamps on our 
dispatches to give some hope that they might eventually get 
tapped out over the cable lines. But we were completely ^som 
out by that time. We had had to chase censors all over Cairo. 
^Ve found one of them in an elaborate apartment surrounded by 
all the luxuries of modem civilization plus a corps of bowing, 
scraping men servants. \Vc found the naval censor living over 
again some old campaigns in the East \rith his cronies at the 
Grezira Club. We avoided the necessity of an R.A.F. stamp on 
each page by scrupulously scratching out every reference in our 
stories to airplanes — or lack of airplanes. 

Atherton and I had both decided to work bacbvards m try- 
ing to tell what had happened during the last month. These ^ 
dispatches were simply about the completion of the evacua ^ 
from Greece and Crete. I had written that the Greek evacuation 
had not been another Dunkirk. No, there was no compam 
between Dunkirk and Argos Bay, because Argos Bay a 
so much w’orse. Then I had gone on to tell why. I ha iste 
losses. Naturally I had not included any specific information i e 
the names of ships. I knew no censor would allow that, ut 
had told some of the stories I have already told you. 

When "my dispatch was finally approved by all the censore 
and was ready for the telegraph operator it stated that the Gree 
evacuation had not been another Dunkirk. 

The sentences that followed had been eliminated. The im- 
pression that remained was that it was not another Dunkirk be- 
cause it was much less of a debacle than Dunkirk. Just the 
opposite of what I had been trying to write. 
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Naturally we argued. The censor pointed out that London 
had just announced a total loss of three thousand men in Greece. 
Three thousand men killed, wounded, and captured in the land 
battles and drowned in the evacuation. Our twenty thousand 
figure was ridiculous. Three thousand it was. We argued. We 
showed the censor our list of ship losses. We cited the Diamond- 
Wryneck incident. One incident in which we knew nearly five 
thousand men had been lost at sea. We were told that we 
couldn’t mention the incident, even without the names of the 
ships. (Days later the British Admiralty did finally announce the 
loss of the Diamond and Wryneck, but the story of what happened 
and the number of casualties was of course not mentioned.) 

Both of- us were too weary to argue for long. And it wouldn’t 
have done any good anyway. We knew that. We were lucky to 
be able to send anything over our signatures. And so we filed 
our stories. Stories that said just the opposite of what we had 
originally written. Argos Bay was not another Dunkirk. 

Then we went back to the Continental and pulled off our 
filthy clothes. It may sound foolish, but I hated to shed them. 
As long as I had on those grimy trousers with their caked blood, 
those Serbian socks, and the dirty shirt open at the neck I felt 
as if I belonged. As if I were one of mhlions of people who were 
going through part of the war. Reality. As if I were close to 
reality. As if I knew what it all meant. But then we took off 
those refugee clothes and had a bath. The water was hot. It was 
the first hot water we’d had since the night before Belgrade was 
bombed. The soap had a sweet, luxurious scent. The hot soap- 
suds felt good on tired muscles. Fresh underwear felt good too. 
And then we got into some new clothes that a porter bought at 
a shop for us. Now we were gentlemen again. Respectable. 

can. Presentable. But we both felt strangely out of touch with 
rca ity. Now we were part of Cairo. Part of this city of un- 
ty. Now wc could drink a delicate cocktail in the Conti- 
nental lounge and no one would look twice at us. Now we be- 
onged to the land of make-believe. This land where they were 
trying to fight a war in the Kipling tradition. 
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The beds at the Continental were tremendous and the mat- 
tresses were deep. The sheets were clean and crisp. There was 
an electric fan over each bed. But we couldn’t sleep that night 
in Cairo, nor any other night. Noises of war beat through our 
brains. All night long Stukas dove down at our heads. Little girls 
with shredded arms kept whimpering. Men with their guts 
sticking out screamed for aspirin tablets. The smells of war kept 
us from sleeping too. Especially the smell of cooking human flesh. 


The next day a lot of things happened. 

We heard that the young R.A.F. officer who had driven us 
from Patras part of the way to Corinth had been kUled. Atherton 
and I remembered so vividly how he had, dodged around bumps 
so as not to jostle Leigh White. And how we shook hands with 
him and said we hoped he’d get along aU right. And how he had 
just answered “What the hell?” and shrugged his shoulders and 
gone tearing down the road toward Patras — and death. It hadn t 
been a very pleasant death. They told us that a machine-gun 
bullet from a plane, probably that same plane that had been 
following us, struck the gas tank of the lorry. The tank exploded. 


The young R.A.F. boy was cremated. 

That afternoon Atherton and I got to work on the story of 
our trip down through Greece. When we came to the part about 
the ride in the improvised R.A.F. ambulance we told what really 
happened to the driver. The censor wrinkled his forehead and 
changed the wording of the sentence. And so the story that went 
to the Associated Press that day said the driver had been shot, 
not burned to death. I was curious about the change and asked 
why it was made. The censor explained patiently, as you would 
to a child, that we must lean backwards in trying not to make 
war seem horrible. Death by bullet wounds is all right. Death by 


cremation is not very pleasant to think about. Not very pleasant 
for the people back home. And for people in America. We 
mustn’t make war seem horrible, that’s all. 

I wrote a rather" graphic description of that day of hell in 
Argos. The censor did a lot of slashing when he came to that 
part of the story. Then we had a real knock-down argument. I 
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tried to malce my ease very logical. First, all the suffering I tvas 
tr)’ing to \vrite about ^vas the result, principally, of the inability 
of the R.A.F. to drive off tlie Nazi dive bombers. Second, that 
^vas due to too few British planes. Third, tlie only place to get 
more planes ^\'as from the United States. Fourtli, people in tlie 
United States ^va•e still buying automobiles by the hundreds of 
thousands. Fiftli, if tlie American people ^VCTC a^vare of tlie 
death and suffering going on in Europe because of tlie lack of 
British planes and if the story of what was happening could be 
brought home widly enough to them, tliey might stop buying 
automobiles and let aiiplanes be made instead. Sixth, my story' 
of Argos gave a giim picture of that deatli and suffering, and 
therefore the British should pin medals on it as a piece of pow- 
erful propaganda, which might get them more aii'planes so tliat 
it ■wouldn't happen again. 

^ \Vhen I got all finished, tlie censor slapped me on tlie back. 
"V cs, he said, I had the idea exactly. More planes from America 
ivas^ just what they did want, and they realized that horror 
stories ivere one way to get tlicm, but . . . And tlie censor’s 
face dropped a mile. Modem methods of communication com- 
plicated the problem. Horror stories were all right for America, 
but England and the rest of the Empire must not be told how 
bad things iscre. The Empire must be told that everything was 
in ne shape. Honur stories for America. Back-stiffening for 
tic Empire. But the Empire listened to the radio, and it ivas 
inip^iblc to keep the stories for America and tlie stories for 
tic 'mpirc nicely pigeonholed, hlodeni communications ivere 
^ponsiblc. And so the policy was ncitlicr fish nor foivl. Ncitlicr 
c one extreme, nor the other. Just some safe middle ground, 
t reason, he said, tliat the Argos story could not 

^ completely and tmtlifully as I wanted to tell it. 
borry, but that’s the policy. 

StnfT some members of tlie Yugosl.av General 

covcrnmf>^\ T plane with members of the Simovich 

n . I had tivo questions I ivanted to ask tlicm, now 
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that they could take down their hair and be natural. First, why 
hadn’t that steep mountain pass into Skoplje been dynamited to 
stop the Nazis from pouring across the southern tip of Yugo- 
slavia and cutting off all contact between the Serbs and their 
Greek and British allies? The answer was simplicity itself. Naive 
simplicity. 

There wasn’t a bit of dynamite within a hundred miles of 
that pass when the moment came to blast it, one of the Yugoslav 
officers told us. 

We asked if he thought that that lack of preparation had been 
intentional fifth-column work. He just shrugged his shoulders. 

The other question was whether the Serbs had set off aU those 
elaborately wred bombs in the big airplane factory at Kraljevo 
before the Germans got there. We recalled so vividly how an 
official had said, “All we have to do is to light one match. Just as 
soon as we get the order. We wait for the order. Then we g t 
the fuse. Then good-by factory. The joke will be on Hitler. He 

vdll never make airplanes in Kraljevo.” 

The officer shook his head sadly. He was sorry to say that 
planes probably were being made today for the Luftw e in 
that factory at Kraljevo, because the order to light the fuse ha 
never been given. Why? He didn’t know. Could it h^e been 
because there were traitors in high places within the 
High Command? The officer said “No,” very indignantly.^ hut 
still he couldn’t explain ivhy that order had never been ^ 
^NTiy Hitler noiv had intact one of the largest airplane 
in that part of the world. . 

"We ran into Russell HUl that same day. He 
thing. When he got to Canca he had met some ^ntis i j 
correspondents and had spent the night ^^^th them. . 

next morning they had all gone to Suda Bay and hoppe ‘ " 
that later caught up with the Dclanc and got to Alc.xa 

about the same time wc did. \rner- 

That afternoon Atherton and I both ivcnt to the _ 

ican Hospital and got some pictures taken of our legs. 1 he ^ • )- 
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shelved that we both had Jagged pieces of steel buried deep 
against nerves and bone. But the surgeon suggested we let well 
enough alone and not have them removed for the moment. 

Later in the day I said a reluctant good-by to Atherton. He 
Avas off to Palestine on a new assignment. Before he left he had 
a jeweler scratch the word Makedonka on a silver cigarette 
lighter. 

“I know j'ou \von’t ever forget the Makedonka,” he said ■when 
he gave it to me, “but whenever you look at tills gadget remem- 
ber that life isn’t all Continental hotels and clean sheets.” 

Jimmy Roosevelt and an American captain of marines 
dropped in on Cairo that same day. They ivcre like a breath of 
fresh air. They ivere the first Americans we had seen in a long 
tune, except for our oism kind: diplomats and newspapermen 
who had been out of touch with our oivn country’ for so long. 

^Ve all interviewed them and they told us hoiv they had just 
landed by plane from Iraq. Only the censor wouldn’t let us say 
they had come by plane. 

ell, Jimmy said ivith his boyish laugh, “just say we came 
thousands of miles in six hours and let your readers guess how 
we did it.” 

In the bar of Shepheard’s that afternoon a young private, 
qmte contrary to rules, sat talking to some Americans. He was 
a ussian prince, well kno\\Ti in New York, Paris, London, and 
the other capitals of the world. He had joined up vith the 

ntish and had been fighting out on the western desert. Now he 
was on a short furlough and he was telling about some of his 
^P^riences in a quiet voice over a glass of whisky. 

An Old School Tie major at the ne.xt table suddenly wheeled 
called the soldier’s attention to a sign on the ^vall 
discussion of mihtary matters in public, 
the prmce, \vith all his regal suavity, replied that he was not 

cussmg umt numbers, places, time, or anything else of a 
military nature. 

ter lie said, ‘the only pleasure 'we soldiers get when 
me m on furlough is talking about our experiences.” 
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But a few minutes later the major turned around again and 
called him to task. The prince, still calm, replied : Major, it s 
none of my business and I don’t want to seem unpertinent, but 
would you mind telling me how long you’ve been here in Cairo? 

The major hemmed and spluttered a few seconds, then blurted 
out: “Eighteen months. Why do you ask?” 

The prince just nodded his head and said, I thought so. 
That’s just about since the war began, isn’t it?” 

The major suddenly got the point, jumped to his feet, and 
bellowed: “I have half a mind to have you court-martialed for 
insubordination.” 

The prince rose slowly, with great digmty. 

“Major, that’s all right with me. Because if I’m court-mar- 
tialed and you, a major, testify against me, a private, I will of 
course be found guilty. But my offense is not too serious. I 
wouldn’t be executed. They’d probably just put me in prisoii. 
Then, don’t you see. Major, my chances of being killed in this 
War would be just about even with yours.” 

The major whipped out a pen and a notebook. 

“I demand your name and unit number, young man! 

The prince bowed low. 

“I’m sorry. Major. You have just been cautioning me agamst 
naentioning uni t numbers and names and other definite mihtary 
niatters in public, and so you must excuse me. 

Then he walked slowly to the door, dashed out and around a 
comer, and was gone before the major could catch his breat^ 
That same day I got a cable congratulating me on the ‘ fine 
story you sent last week about the bombing of Belgrade. It was 
the first dispatch received from any of the English or American 
correspondents in Yugoslavia. BBC and the American radio sta 
tions had used it on the air all day. American newspapers a 
given it a big front-page play. . 

Well, there was a real mystery. I still hadnt written a 
about the bombing of Belgrade. And last week I had been ndmg 
a Greek food ship, a Greek troop train, and a British destroyer, 
trying to get somewhere to send a story just like that. But 
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showed that we both had jagged pieces of steel buried deep 
against nerves and bone. But the surgeon suggested we let well 
enough alone and not have them removed for the moment. 

Later in the day I said a reluctant good-by to Atherton. He 
was off to Palestine on a new assignment. Before he left he had 
a jeweler scratch the word Makedonka on a silver cigarette 
lighter. 

“I know j-ou won’t ever forget the M akedonka,” he said when 
he gave it to me, “but whenever you look at this gadget remem- 
ber that life isn’t all Continental hotels and clean sheets.” 

Jimmy Roosevelt and an American captain of marines 
dropped in on Cairo that same day. They were like a breath of 
fresh air. They rvere the first Americans we had seen in a long 
time, except for our o\v'n kind: diplomats and newspapermen 
who had been out of touch with our o'wn coimtry for so long. 

We all interviewed them and they told us how they had just 
landed by plane from Iraq. Only the censor wouldn’t let us say 
they had come by plane. 

ell, Jimmy said \vith his boyish laugh, “just say we came 
thousands of miles in six hours and let your readers guess how 
we did it.” 


n the bar of Shepheard’s that afternoon a young private, 
qiute contraiy to rules, sat talking to some Americans. He was 
a ussian prince, well known in New York, Paris, London, and 
the other capitals of the world. He had joined up ■with the 
ntish and had been fighting out on the western desert. Now he 
as on a short furlough and he was telling about some of his 
^^^ri^nces ill a quiet voice over a glass of whisky. 

School Tie major at the next table suddenly wheeled 
f called the soldier’s attention to a sign on the wall 

lorMdmg the dricussion of mifitary matters in public. 

e prmce, \rith all his regal sua-vity, replied that he was not 

we rnml pleasme we soldiers get when 

™ urlough is talking about our experiences.” 
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But a few minutes later the major turned aroimd again and 
called him to task. The prince, still calm, replied : Major, it s 
none of my business and I don’t want to seem imper&ent, but 
would you min d telling me how long you’ve been here in Cairo. 
The major henuned and spluttered a few seconds, then bliute 

out: “Eighteen months. Why do you ask? 

The prince just nodded his head and said, I thoug t so. 
That’s just about since the war began, isn t it? 

The major suddenly got the point, jumped to his ff^t^ 
bellowed: “I have half a mind to have you court-martialed for 


insubordination.” 

The prince rose slowly, with great digmty. ^ 

“Major, that’s all right with me. Because if Fm court-mar- 
tialed and you, a major, testify against me, a private, ^ 
course be found guilty. But my offense is not too senoi^. 
wouldn’t be executed. They’d probably just put ^ prison. 
Then, don’t you see, Major, my chances^of being kiUed m this 

war would be just about even with yours. 

The major whipped out a pen and a notebook. 

“I demand your name and umt number, yoimg man. 


have jus. hee„ cauUo^/ 

meD,iom„r4it numbens and names and other defimte nnhtary 

matters in public, and so you must excuse me. around a 

Then he walked slowly to the door, dashed out and arormd 

comer, and was gone before the major co^d 

Tbat same day I got a cable ” It wa! 

story you sent last week about or American 

the first dispatch received American radio sta- 

wStTa h rs rah day, American ne.spapem had 

given it a big I still hadn’t written a line 

WeU, there was ^ last week I had been riding 

about the bombing of Bjg ^ destroyer, 

a Greek food ,o send a story just like that. But I 

trying to get some^ 
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hadn t yet sent it. Still, you don’t cable your paper and ask them 
to retract a message of congratulation. You just wait. The truth 
alwa)-s comes out somehow. 

I didn t have to ■wait long, because that same afternoon Henry 
Stokes, the little Australian newspaperman ■^vho ■worked for 
Reuter s, handed me a note ■vmtten on sheets of tohet paper. It 
was from Dave ^Valker. Dave had gone to Cattaro, as he had 
planned to do. The destroyer they expected had never arrived. 
But the British navy did send t^vo Sunderland flying boats for 
the little army of refugees huddled on the shores of Cattaro Bay. 
T^v-o Sunderlmd flying boats capable of snatching from the 
clutches of Axis invaders about forty of those hundred and fifty 
men and women rvaiting on the shores of Cattaro for deliver- 
^ce. Forty could be saved. The other hundred or more? Their 
dubious, to say the least. They would have to stay 
e and be captured. Someone had to draiv up a list of who 

^1,° V who should remain behind. High credit to 

that httle band of Englishmen. The forty selected to go %vere all 
<-zechs, Rumanians, Hungarians, Austrians, Serbs, Greeks, and 
pec^ e 0 other nationalities who had been risking their lives 
o p Ae British and who now faced execution if they were 
g t. n one of the fl)'ing boats there ^vasn’t a single English- 
n the other, just one. A man who had been seriously 
wounded m the bombing of Belgrade. 

They showed all of us the list, but there 
a smgle protest from anyone who was being left behind.” 
vritt e.xplained the mj-stery of the stoiy^ I had never 

natrti f in Cattaro, had pounded out a dis- 

rememr • ^ another one for the London Mirror. Then, 

first shn remark in Cetinje that whoever got out 

short di'^ ■written a 

“S' “ 

'vith instnictions'tofil''’^ P»s»:“S''S 

It %vas Da W n ^ cable office in Athens, 

cable of ror, 1 . should have received that 

B„t poor Dave had had a tough breai. 
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Apparently my story had gotten to New York and then over to 
London before his dispatches. 

Dave’s letter wound up hke this: 

“We haven’t any chance, now, of getting out. The morale is 
good, although we’re due to meet the Boche tomorrow and a lot 
of us will probably be led to a brick wall right away. The situ- 
ation here is so unreal we can’t believe it. Campbell [the British 
Minister] is here, but our Legation says there is no hope. They 
are out of touch with any Serbian government. Good luck to 
you and give my best to all our friends. Things are not so bright 
here, but you can say that the British Colony went down laugh 
ing coarsely, and none so coarsely as those who knew they were 
going to get the works. We had pretty good innings and a lot of 
better people than us have had to go before. So what the heU. 
Good-by and good luck.” 

That night a party was held in the shadow of the pyramids. 
The yellow light of the moon was reflected in the slow-moving 
waters of the Nile. It was a hot evening, but the glasses were full 
of ice and everyone wore crisp cool clothes. It was a party of 
thanksgiving. A gathering of dozens of refugees who had es- 
caped capture up in the Balkans, There were a lot of peop e we 
knew at the party, but there were a lot of people missing. ^ ^ 

We raised our glasses and drank toasts to luck and to Bntish 
courage and to many other things. But it was a hollow party. 
The laughter was false. The hilarity was artificial. AU of us were 
playing make-believe. All of us had too much in our minds to 


be happy and carefree. 

Occasionally there would be one of those dead silences. Then 
someone, trying to make casual conveisation, would ask: 
wonder what happened to So-and-so?” No one wou an^ver. 
Ever>’one’s thoughts would jump back. Back to Yugos avia or 
Greece. Back to the last place anyone had seen So-and-so. 

There ^vere wives at that party whose husbands were bac 
there. Wives who would hope and pray and try to be light 
hearted but who might never see their husbands again. There 
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were a few children who might never see the parents who had 
sent them on ahead to safety. 

The party was not much of a success. And no one ever tried 
to hold another one like it. You can’t rejoice over your own luck 
when you think of the others. You can’t do any celebrating when 
you have a letter in your pocket from your best friend that says : 

We re due to meet the Boche tomorrow and a lot of us will 
probably be led to a brick wall right away.” 

So I went home early from the party on the banks of the Nile. 
I went home and lay in an overstuffed bed thinking of Dave 
Walker, who by now might have been liquidated. Of Sonia, who 
must have stood on the dock at Cattaro watching those Sunder- 
lands taking away people she knew and leaving behind so many 
others who would have to take their chances wth the Axis in- 


vaders when they arrived in a few hours. Of Paul Vadja, who 
Aey now said had been captured by the Germans when the 
Germans entered Skoplje. Of Pappas, the Greek, who for some 
re^on hadnt been given a place on either of the Sunderlands. 

^ dwards and Aroeti and Duka and the Polish playwright 
with the letter from Mrs. Roosevelt, and all those other people 
w ose escape was cut off and who today might be in concen- 
tration camps, if they were lucky. 

, Gervasi, of Collier^s, saved me from going stark mad 

hat evermg. He came in for a nightcap. When I told Wm why 
CO t sleep, he said, “Let’s go up on the Continental roof 
garden and watch them having fun.” 

he roof garden was packed. Lovely women in organdy and 
^ cotton uniforms. A jazz band playing tunes they 
re also playing on roof gardens back in New York. 

Worn ^ probably dead at Cattaro. But men and 

under lightheartedly on top of the Continental 

under a hot Egyptian sky. 

their Inn tonight out on the western desert, 

SentZ, “"O' ™ a-" <■< Co.- 

Hashmet FaZ 

3 e Egyptian belly dancer, contorting her 
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lovely body up on the stage for the applause of well-fed officers 
who had wedged themselves into every comer of the open-air 
night club. 

Yes, if they got their hands on Dave Walker, of course they d 
shoot him. 

But have another Scotch and soda. Drown out thought. 
There’s no sense thinking. You’ll go mad. 

So we got drunk that night instead of going mad. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Reunion with Eda 


V^NE OF THE FIRST THINGS I did when I arrived in Cairo was 
to cable Eda in Istanbul to start packing. She had spent some 
miserable weeks in that city on the Bosporus, not knowing ^vhat 
had happened to the missing American correspondents. Some- 
how a story had gotten to Istanbul and to New York that we 
had set sail on the Makedonka and then had vanished. The im- 
plication was that we had been lost at sea. Eda knew what kind 
of a sailor I was, and she knew all about that s\vimming medal, 
and so she had every reason to believe the implication. 

When I managed to get an Imperial Airways flying boat to 
agree to take us the five thousemd miles down through Africa on 
the way horne, I cabled Eda again that she had just four days 
to get to Cairo. She had some wild adventures of her o\vn get- 
tag own through Anatolia, Syria, and Palestine in that record- 
ma g time. She had to travel by a lot of strange methods of 
ansportation. But that’s her story. Now we were together again 
happy reunion. Eda had made it with just a few hours 
arrived in Cairo late one night. The flying boat 
eave early the next morning. We spent the intervening 
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hours in strange fashion. I had lost everything but a few foolish 
articles in a knapsack. But Eda had a truckload of trunks and 
suitcases. Imperial Airways was charging a dollar and a half a 
pound excess baggage. We had hundreds of pounds over the 
maximum limit. So we dumped everything in the center of that 
big room Atherton and I had shared and we spent the night 
sitting there weighing each article by hand, by guess, to de- 
termine whether to take it with us. Like the World Almanac I 
had lugged everywhere. Eda handed it to me. 

“What’s your guess?” 

“Two pounds.” 

“That means three dollars.” 

“It’U only cost sixty cents to buy a new one in New York. 
“Then throw it into the discard.” 

When we got through playing that game we had a mountain 
of discards, but still enough excess baggage to wreck a news- 
paperman’s bank account. 

On our way south from Cairo the plane stopped at Khartoum, 
Kisumu, Mogambique, Lourenco Marques, and Durban. Then 
We went by rail to Johannesburg and finally Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

An elderly English lady with an extremely sad, quavering 
voice telephoned the hotel the first day we were in Cape Town 
to ask if I could tell her what had happened to her sister in Bel- 
grade. Didn’t I know whether she was killed? I tried to explain 
that there were three hundred thousand people in Belgrade that 
bombing day and that I was practically a stranger in the city. 
But still she asked, “Please can’t you try to remember? Can’t 
you tell me something?” 

The next day she telephoned again. “I forgot to tell you. My 
sister is English, like myself. Her husband was a retired Serbian 
government official. Now can’t you remember? Can’t you tell 
please, -was she killed?” 

And the day after that. “I forgot to tell you. They lived out 
in the Dedinje section. That ought to help you remember what 
happened to my sister. Now can’t you tell me, was she killed? 
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Ever)' dny that \sc stayed in Cape Town waiting for a ship to 
America, tlic almost h)-stcrical old lady telephoned the hotel. 
“Please, ti)' to remember! Please tell me what happened to my 
sister in Belgrade 1” 

It Avas going to be like that now svlicrcvcr I went. Hundreds 
of- people, distrc-sscd, heartsick people, wanting to know about 
friends and relatives over in that land of silent people. Of course 
they knew that Belgrade ■\vas a large city, and that there were 
millions of people in Yugosla\'ia and Greece. But you couldn’t 
blame them for their hunger for news about friends and rela- 
tives. They hoped so much that by some slim chance we could 
tell them, yes, she’s safe. She didn’t get killed. I know she’s well 
and that life isn’t too bad for her now. 

Thai’s what I finally did tell the old lady in Cape Town. I 
told her I had just placed her sister. Just remembered who she 
was. Yes, she was safe all right. 

I lied that way because I knew the agony the poor old lady 
was going through. She’d die, probably, before she ever found 
out the truth. It might be a long, long time before anyone knew 
what had happened to people trapped in Yugo.slavia and Greece. 

The day we arrived in Cape Town the local papers carried a 
story about^ several hundred natives being killed. The ^vay tlie 
story read, it appeared that they had all suddenly dropped dead 
in their tracks. No cause. No explanation. When I met some of 
the local newspapermen I asked them what it all meant. Tlicy 
aughed and blamed it onto censorship. Tlie rule ts'as that you 
couldn t ever mention the weather. Not yesterday’s weather, nor 
ay s weather, nor even the forecast about tomorrow’s ^vcathcr. 
eat er is informarion valuable to the enemy. The natives had 
^ een o\vncd in a flood, but a flood is weather, and ■weather is 
information valuable to the enemy. 

Yet every afternoon a certain radio station in Germany put 
n a special news broadcast on a beam directed to Cape Toivn. 
n at roadcast they announced the names of the British war- 
ps t at had arrived in Table Bay, Cape Town, during tlie 
wenty our hours, where they had come from, how long 
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they would remain in Table Bay, how many men were aboard 
each ship, the identifying numbere of their units, and their ulti- 
mate destination. 

It was no secret how this information got from Cape Town 
to Berlin. The German consul in the neutral Portuguese town of 
Lourenco Marques, which borders on the Union of South Africa, 
ran up a telegraph bill of about five thousand dollars a month, 
they said. And he had only a handful of German nationals to 
look after. He wasn’t spending five thousand dollars a month 
telegraphing about the weather or the state of health of his few 
German charges. 

The British newspapermen in South Africa asked the same 
question that British newspapermen everywhere asked: “When 
will we base our censorship and all our other war policies on the 
assumption that our enemy isn’t completely dumb? Why can’t 
we be realistic?” 

The day we hit Cape Town a cannon suddenly went off at 
noon, right in the heart of the city. After weeks of bombing and 
machine-gunning, that noise sent me instinctively running for 
shelter. People around me started shouting. I didn’t realize they 
were shouting at me. I didn’t notice at first that no one else was 
nmnmg. No one was even moving. The whole city seemed to 
have been suddenly turned to stone, as if some mysterious death 
ray had paralyzed all life. Through the window of a miUinery 
shop I could see a girl who had been about to try a hat on a 
young woman. Now she stood with the hat in her hand, just a 
^w inches above the woman’s head, as motionless as a statue. 

rough a restaurant window I could see waiters who had been 
^tling bowls of soup to hungry British sailors. Now they were 
rozen in their tracks, still holding the bowls of soup in their 
upturned hands. All traffic had stopped. I stopped too. 

After the people finished shouting at me there wasn’t a sound 
unysvhere. If someone on a boat out in the harbor had coughed, 
m sure we could have heard it in the center of the city, it was 
I ut quiet. But finally a bugle sounded off in the distance and 
2 quickly became normal again. 
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local newspapermen warned me, was still running too high for 
an innocent man with a beard to walk the streets at night. 

While we waited in Cape Town for a ship, wave after wave 
of refugees from Europe, from Palestine, from Syria, from all 
over that part of the world poured down there to the tip of 
Africa. The wife of General Simovich, the head of the Yugoslav 
state for such a short time, was one of them. She got quick 
passage to America, but hundreds of others are probably stiU in 
Cape Town waiting, for the waves kept coming, and only a 
dribble got out at a time. Ships go around the Cape loaded with 
war materials for America. Tin, rubber, and coconut oil. There 
isn’t much room for passengers. Even Americans must wait for 
months. We were lucky. We had to wait only a few weeks. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

They’ll Never Know 


N«v YORK. 

A siren screams in Fifth Avenue. Probably it’s only on an 
ambulance going to an automobile accident. But it screams just 
like those sirens back in the Balkans. Those sirens that an- 
nounced the approach of death. 

A plane roars over the Roosevelt Hotel. Probably it’s only a 
inai p ane off for Chicago. But it roars just like those Nazi 
planes roared over Belgrade. 

A flower garden in Westchester. We sit playing with tall 
glassy of something cold. Women in crisp, lovely dresses talk 

tVi ^ t night at the country club dance. But 

• n ° flowers makes rne think of Corfu, where lilacs were 

oom an olive trees were in full leaf that April day when 
Nazi planes rained hell down on Corfu. 

the ^ lights. The lights of electric signs, and 

£ f =»*omobte. Brt back 

Literally 
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Child’s Restaurant on Madison Avenue at noon. Crowds of 
people, who never have known and probably never will know 
what hunger really is, sit around tables trying to decide whether 
to spend twenty-eight cents for corned beef and potatoes and 
rolls or twenty-nine cents for ham and eggs and rolls. 

Rockefeller Plaza. Hundreds of men and women shove and 
push each other to get a place where they can stand for half an 
hour watching ten trained seals flop around the sunken pool of 
a swanky restaurant. 

The subway at rush hour. They re all reading newspapers 
announcing that five million men have been killed on the eastern 
front. They’re impressed with figures like that. Five ™ 
really does sound like a war, doesn’t it? It must be tern e. ut 
how about those little items at the bottom of a column t at ew 
people even bother to read. Corfu had a slight air rai to ay. 
There were a few casualties. Minor damage was done to resi- 
dential buildings. No targets of military importance were hit. 

They’ll never know, these people who seem to me so unaware, 
what human tragedy is buried between the lines of those insig- 
nificant little items they don’t even bother to rea . . 

A crowd around the window of a smart shop m the Forties, 

reading a startling announcement: 

WARNING 

If you don’t feed your puppy 
doggie woofies 
our special new vitamin biscuit 
his hair won’t be shiny and his 
diet won’t be balanced 


HE MAY EVEN DIE 

Yes, these are grave days for Amenca, and who said Amcnca 

isn’t conscious of it? _ . 

A lecture platform. The chairman has just one ivord of < 
vict Please remember that you’re speaking after the dmn 
hniir Make your remarks pleasant. Don’t make war seem 
terrible. \Vc don’t want to disturb their digestions, you know. 
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Ah no! America’s digestion must not be disturbed. Of course 
war must not be made to seem terrible. 

A literary friend says, “Don’t tr)' to ^vritc a book until you’ve 
been back for a fc\v months. You must get the feeling of America. 
Go to the country for a while and try to forget all you’ve been 
through. Then you can come back and write calmly, with per- 
spective.” 



UEnvoi 


I didn’t make pleasant remarks in that lecture. 

I didn’t go to the country to try to forget. 

Maybe I don’t have perspective. 

_ But I have told you now all that I saw and heard and smc c , 
and just a bit of what I thought, during a few weeks of war. 
have made it as honest and accurate as I could. 

If there are conclusions to be drawn, you draw them. I ha\ c 
tried to be just a reporter. 
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